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Examination and Analysis of the Mackenzie Manuscripts depo - 
sited in the Madras College library . By the Reverend William 
Taylor. . 

Palm-leaf MS, No, 217, counter mark 74. 

A:—TAMIL. 

I. —Conga d6sa Rfdkal, 

There are two copies of this valuable manuscript both of which were 
read and compared together. The one was found to be an imperfect 
copy of the other, having besides a considerable chasm in the middle: 
the superior -opy has also a short break in the passage relating to a 
change of Vishnu Vkkkp*h ana of Talcdd from the Jain a to the Vmsh- 
nava faith ; there is also an omission of one or two names. In other 
respects the better manuscript is complete. The palm-leaves of this 
copy (and of the inferior one also) had suffered much from being eaten 
through by insects: in some places letters, in .others words, were quite 
oaten away : these, however, could be made out by a little attention; 
and to prevent further illegibility, I directed the manuscript to bo re- 
stored in paper, forming a valuable record. 

Though the title indicates only a narrative of the ancient Cdnga-de- 
mm (being as it would appear the same with the modern Coimbatore 
country) yet the work contains distinct chapters, or sections, which 
might be regarded as distinct productions on the Chdla, Oyisdla and 
Vijayanagara kingdoms ; these kings having been successively con¬ 
querors of the Conga country. The first record of the country goes up 
nearly to the commencement of the Christian era, and narrates the 
rule of some chiefs down to the close of the ninth century, and con¬ 
quest of the country about that time by Aditya Varma a Chdla prince. 
Various matters are narrated in connexion with this dynasty, and some 
light is thrown on the Pdndya-desam , such as the records of that 
kingdom would not own. The Conga country then seems to have 
come under the rule of the Oyisdlas whose capital was above the 
Ghats, in the Mysore country. These gave way before the Ildyers, of 
Bisnagur, 

Both dynasties of Oyisdlas and Myers are gfeen from the com¬ 
mencement. The record is brought down to a period subsequent to 
the transfer of the remains of the Payer power to Pmnacondai ; and 
concludes with narrating warlike operations in the Mysore country, 
with the siege and storming of Seringapatam A. D. 1609-10, nearly 
two hundred years antecedent to a like evert, which Aiade it for a time 
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amous. At that time it is said to have come into the possession of 
the raja Udivah of Mysore* 

The manuscript is for the most part free from the mythological fable 
which usually disfigures Hindu documents, and is well supported by 
dates; in general referred to inscriptions which are mentioned; and 
many grants of land are specified with such reference. On the whole 
this is one of the best;, and most valuable manuscripts in the collection. 
A more full abstract is no!, here given seeing that sometime ; ince, I 
translated the whole ; and intend to transmit a copy of it to the Bengal 
Astatic Society for insertion, if thought worthy by them of such dis¬ 
tinction, in the transactions of that illustrious Society. 

Professor Wilson 'a notice of this ma nuscript will be ,.ound in Des. 
Cat. Vol. 1. p. 198. 

Book* of Manuscripts on paper. Book No. 12, countermark 766. 

Section 1.— 1 he universal deluge (tcco?‘<Hng to the account of the 
Jaina people in the Chettupai district> 

The accou i was given by one named Ca v t; nob'sva risk, / here are 
some geographical details of the neighbourhood of the Himalaya 
mountains, with chronological definition dealing in magnificent periods 
of time, and narrating changes of those periods. Bounds of Dherma 
C&ndam, and Mlechch'ha Cxindam. The period of great heat—of fire 
—rain—previous to the deluge ; theu other kinds of showers—among 
them of sugarcane juice—of poison—quintessence of poison ; by which 

means the earth sinks down depressed. Then come showers of milk_ 

nectar—water, and afterwards the earth becomes restored : grass, 
plants, shrubs, &c. ro-appear. Men also again inhabit the earth, who 
dwell on it and increase. After forty thousand years, the Menus , and 
Chucravertis are horn, and continue to rule. Then comes a period of 
twenty crores of crores of years, at the close of which the seven kinds 
of showers, as before, introduce the yuga praldya , or periodical deluge. 
Certain other changes occur down to the ye ar 2480 of the kali-ynga, 
corresponding with the year of the era of JSalirdhana 1789 (A. D. 1817 
when possibly tho account was given). After another 18,000 years, 
chero will be extreme heat for 21,000 years, and then in the Dherma 
Cxindam only, the fire showers falling, will be followed by the periodi¬ 
cal deluge. 

Note. This short paper is in Tamil strangely mingled with Prdkrit; 
and tho writing is so much faded as to be with difficulty legible. It 
contains <ho most extravagant exaggerations ; but illustrates obscure 
expressions in other manuscripts, as to fire-showers ; and may be 
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taken generally for a confirmation of opinion Jniiong the Jainas sub¬ 
stantially the same as to the leading fact of the deluge with the opmions 
and records concerning the same great event by the Brahmanical Hin¬ 
dus. 

Section 2_ -Account of a Roy, of Chenji (Ginjee,) who persecuted 


the Jaina people . 


In the year o\' Salwdhan a 1400 (Av I). 1478, 9) Ca'vakai Vbnca- 
tapaT i Nay ak ruled in Ginjee, over the Tie wadi district near Vrid¬ 
el h/u hula . J,leing a man of a low tribe, ho demanded ot the brahmans 
who among them would give one of their daughters to him as a. wife. 
They replied that if the Jamas would first give him a wife, they would 
themselves do the same. The brahmans went to a famous Jaina in 
the Dindivanoni district, who promised to give his daughter to the 
chieftain ; but instead of actually doing so, contrived to oiler hiiu a 
very cutting insult. The chief greatly incensed issued an order to de¬ 
capitate ill the Jaina# that could be met with* In consequence some 
Jainas emigrated : some adopted the Saint religion ; some were slain, 
and some dissembled, secretly following their own rites. In Uppu - 
} Mr a disguised Jaina was taken at a pool of water while performing 
his evening ceremonies in the Jaina method, and was s'nfc to Ginjee; 
but as the chief had just then a child born in his house, he pardoned 
the Jaina . This person after so narrow an escape vowed to devote 
himself to an ascetic life. With some preparatory studies he fulfilled 
his vow. 

Another Jaina , through fear, had emigrated towards the south, 
passing from place to place, till at length in a dream he was directed 
not to go any further away. Immediately afterwards hi heard of the 
approach of the Muhammadans towards his native place. He went to 
meet them, and advanced as far as Arcot ; where he acquired land to 
cultivate. 

After some time he sent for the before mentioned Jaina ascetic ; 
and to prevent a strange religion being introduced, he located that per¬ 
son on his lands as a teacher and guide. Some time afterwards a 
brahman named Tatta'cha'ryaii set up a pillar at Cotijever'am ard 
challenged any who might think proper to come and dispute with him. 
Hearing of this circumstance the aforesaid Jaina teacher named Vira- 
chena Acha'RYa went thither, and overcame Tatta'cha'iiyar in 
polemical dispute, upset the pillar, and returned to Uppu- Vektr ; w here 
he fell sick, and died. Subsequently the Jaina religion flourished 
greatly in that neighbourhood, and Tayamur Udaigar continued to 
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iitend to persons of that persuasion flattering distinctions and privileges. 

Note, This paper was more legible than the former one, but in 
some places difficult to be restored. It seems to contain a plain tradi¬ 
tionary statement of matters not very remote ; and, in the main, may 
possibly be depended on. Many Juims live in the neighbourhood of 
/trait, Vellore, and Conjeveram. 

Section 3 .—Account of the Sdnc’hya, anti other modes of religious 

credence, 

j„ .the early times during the reign of a son of Bharata, the Muni 
Capita performed penitential austerities after the Jama ( VaishnaeaJ 
mode. There is a defective Prakrit sloca, or verse. Some notice 
follows of the foundation of the Sdnc'hya School by CapiLa. Notices 
of other persons with defective slocas. Account of leaders of the Jama 
system, and of tlveir disputations with the followers of other opinions. 

Remark. This paper is in the same handwriting, and mode of com¬ 
position, as Section 1, but the ink 90 much faded, as to leave the mean¬ 
ing provokingly unintelligible. The attempt, to read it, and by conse¬ 
quence to restore it, has been a failure. The information that, if other¬ 
wise might have been obtained from it, we most probably possess from 
other sources. 

Customs and'manners of the Jixinas in the Chettupat 
district. 

This paper contains two parts, here designated by the letters A. 
and B. 

A. The Yethi V henna and B. the Srovana Dhcrma. 

a- The Yethi Dherma is of ten kinds. 

1. Ard’hi/avam, to follow the right way, and teach it to others. 
2 Mitrd’huva, to behave with reverence to superiors, and carefully 
m instruct disciples. 3. Sat,,am, invariably to speak the truth. 
4. Sdujam , mentally to renounce hatred, affection, or passion, and 
evil desire ; and outwardly to act with purity. 5. Tiy Again, to renounce* 
all bad conduct. 6. Csharaa, to bear patiently, like the earth, in time 
of trouble. 7. Tapasu, outward and inward self-mortification. 8. Bvah- 
/ndcharyam, to relinquish all sexual attachment, even in word or 
thought. 9. Aginchnnam, to renounce the darkness of error, and to 
follow the light of truth. 10. Sarny amam, duly to celebrato all special 
periods, festivals, or the like. 

b. The Srarnma Vherma is of eleven kinds, 1. Terisinigen, one 
who relinquishes certain unclean kinds of food, with killing, lying, theft, 
and all anxious cares. 2. Vritiken, one who eats not at night, is faith- 
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liis teacher, to his family, and to his religion , he is self-restrained 
and keeps silence, and zealously renounces the Use of all pleasant vege¬ 
tables. 3. Sdmdthiken, is one, who with the foregoing qualifications, 
renders hornnge to the Divine Being 7 three times a day, morning, noor, 
and evening. 4. Proshdpavdsen , one who fasts on certain days, so 
appointed to be observed. 5. Sachitan-vrithen> one who with the 
foregoing dispositions renounces certain kinds of food. 6. Rattiri batch - 
ten, one who observes mortification daring the day only. 7. Bramah - 
mach&rya §, one always occupied in contemplation of God. 8. Anar am* 
pan , one who quits cultivation, and all other secular occupations. 9. 
Aparigruhan, one who renounces all kinds of earthly gain.- 101 Amu* 
viati-pinda-vrithen, one who forbears to eat even that which he had 
prepared. 11. U$^hta-pindti*vr'Uh&n> one who relinquishes dress except 
for mere decency; he carries a pot, and lives in the wilderness; 

B. The Pdrva-carmam and Apara-curmam . 

a . The Parva-cannavn is of 16 kinds; and relates to ceremonies pre¬ 
ceding birth, attendant on it, or consequent thereto; with any particular 
ceremonies attendant on special occasions, during life. 

b. The Apara-carmam is of 12 kinds, and relates to ceremonies 
consequent on death ; the first being burning the body, and the others 
different rites appropriated to following days. The names only arc 
given, without any explanation of the various ceremonies. 

Note* Section 4, A is in the Grantha-Sanskrit character, with a little 
Jaina~Tamil, towards the close- B*is Jaina~TamiL Though not very 
legible yet the restoration has been effected, this section may have its 
use. 

Remark. In the Srdvm / Dherma particularly, some resemblance 
appears to some peculiar and known t clients of the Pythagorean philo¬ 
sophy, Pythagora s is considered to have learned his system from the 
gymnosophigts of India, usually confounded with the Brachmancs. But 
the Sanskrit term answering to gymnosophist is Digambara , usually 
understood to have belonged especially to the ancient votaries of Bud - 
dha, and from it the brahmans of the south coined the corrupt term 
SamnndVy to denote the shameless sect of the Bauddhas or Jain aw 
I think that the tenets taught by Pythagoras were those of the 
Indian DigamharaSy or primitive Bauddhisis ; and throw out the 
conjecture as perhaps meriting attention. 

Section 5 .—Representation of the Juinas of the Chettupat district. 

A petition to Colonel Mackenzie, Surveyor General. 

-The Jama system was established in the Peninsula from very earlv 
Q 
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times, and had many fanes, with other buildings for sacred purposes, 
well endowed. The Saim and Vets Imam systems arose in opposition; 
and the brahmans of those classes, by their learning and magical arts 
brought over the kings, or other rulers, to their mode of credence; fol¬ 
lowed up by persecutions of the Jain as, their champions in polemical 
discussion being first overcome by magical means, and afterward ) de¬ 
stroyed. Some well-disposed rulers knowing these proceedings protected 
the Jainas , and made allowances to their religious edifices. A Jama 
king from the north named Ykmasitala, came to the Duudacarantja 
(the great Peninsular forest) and clearing it, brought a large colony of peo¬ 
ple from the* north. But Kulo'ttunga Chola and Ado'nd/t, took the 
country ; and by the counsel of the brahmans many- Jaina edifices were 
appropriated to the Hindu system of worship, and other edifices were 
destroyed. At a subsequent period, the conquerors relenting, five Jaina 
fanes, at places specified, were protected and endowed. Vicram a 
Chola especially made a free-grant of land to the village of Chitomb Ur ; 
copy of the inscription on stone, recording this grant, having been sent 
to Colonel Mackenzie with the petition. About six hundred years 
ago Yedata-hayek, and Visitsi/va-pkvara yek, gave 1400 pagodas 
as a free donation : the inscription commemorating this grant remains. 
About 200 years ago Ve.vcatapati-kayer gave a free donation of 
1000 pagodas ; copy of the inscription, recording the grant, transmitted. 
The rulers of the Carnatuca country gave donations. During the rule 
of* tlve Muhammadans, as the brahmans were their agents, these, without 
knowledge of their employers, resumed the whole of the grants, with 
the exception of only 200 pagodas. Besides Ibrahim subadar fought 
with Ra'ya Ji of Arcot , and taking possession of the whole very unjustly 
left only 40 pagodas of the annual endowment. The Jain as complained 
to the nabob (name not. specified) who issued an order on the subject, 
but the messenger bringing the order was seized by the subadar , and 
ill-treated. Tonified by this proceeding the Jamas made no more 
complaint, but committed their cause to God. When the Honorable 
Company had assumed the country, they removed the distress which the. 
fainas had suffered, and conducted themselves with equity to all. The 
people generally were restored to their privileges; the Hindus were em¬ 
ployed and favored, and the Sawn and Vaishnnva bines protected; but 
about 160 fanes belonging to the Jainas were neglected. Tho Chita m- 
bur fane, being ancient and distinguished, received some little notice, to 
the extent of 60 pagodas. Considering that the arrangement was made 
by servants of the Honorable Company, the Jainas were afraid to 
make any complaint. At length “ as a child addresses its father” they 
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courage to address the Government, pointing out the alleged invi¬ 
dious distinguishing favors, accorded to the St&a* and Vaishnams 
above themselves, who were earlier established in this country (the 
Tdndamandalam). “As we (says the petition) do not desire much, 
we now enclose a list of actually necessary expenses for Chitamlbm • and 
other fanes. 1 ' 
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Section 0 .—Account of the Jain a fanes at Chitmubur in the Chvtiupat 
district with list of expenses. 

The requited expenditure referred to iu the preceding article follows 
here; but as it relates to very trifling items and to the supply of such 
articles as oil, incense, lights, and the like, it was not thought necessary 
to copy out this portion, which could be of no general interest. 

The following queries came after the list of required expenses ; and 
appear, as far as can be made out, to be inquiries given by Colonel 
Mackenzie to his agent named Apa'vu: some of the inquiries would 
seem to have been answered by the foregoing and other papers. 1. From 
the early times to the present, the statement of kings who ruled, requires 
to be uia.de, either from written history or from tradition. 2. Regula¬ 
tions 0 f old and down to the present time, with the dates or periods of 
their authors required: also their countries, towns and eras are wanted. 
3. Eight thousand Munis were killed at Madura. In what particular 
places, and at what times did this event occur? 4. As the Jaina system 
is asserted to be tlio original one, at what time and place did it begin? 
5. To what place in Ceylon were the Hauddhns first sent ? It is 
said that the world was destroyed by a flood, and only Satyavruta pre¬ 
served : what do the Jaina books mention on that point ? 7. What do 
the Jain as say of showers of fire and of mud, destroying the earth ? 
8. From what country did the Ladas and Lehbis come ? 9. The Yethi- 
dherma and Grihastha dherma .(the vest illegible). 

Section 7_ Account of Damara-pdkam in the Accot district. 

In the beginning of the era of Sulivahana this country ( TdndMnan- 
dalam) was governed by the Cucumbers, who built forts ; and Kulot- 
tunga-chola hearing that they were bad people, came and conquered 
the land which he gave to his posterity. After some time, in the days 
of Vira-Jambij-iiayer, one named Vira-vasa-tta-Raykr acquire 
authority in this mud fort and changed the name to Vira-rawnla-puram, 
building temples, which after some time decayed, together with las 
authority. In the time of Aeuyuta-rayer (of Pisnagar ) an investiga¬ 
tion was made by him, who had a car made and a fane budt to 

Vsirada-raja, with other similar matters. In the time of Zllfecah 
Q. 2 
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g& the country went to ruin. In the time of the nabob Walbajah 
*W* mud-fort was attended to: ^killadar *A a revenue con,t were 
fixed there. In the great disturbance, many people from the vicuuty too 
refuge within it. The fort is fifteen cawntes in extent. Here follows 
a fist of the fanes or temples, which arc around it, together with sacred 

pools and porches. 

Section 8 —Account of A rtZAKiXACHkffiiN and An.Tatacandan, who 
ruled in the old fort of Azihm in the Arcot district. 

Anciently all this surrounding country was waste, the above-men¬ 
tioned persons came from the north, and built forts on the hills named 
Cut.hirdi-ldndiy and VaiyAU-tOndi, with r. town named Arzagu-choiai, 
having a palace therein, with a surrounding wall and gates : they also 
formed a. lower fori, and an upper citadel. These chiefs extended their 
authority to some distance around, strengthened by fortified posts ; and 

being without fear of superior* «*ey b( «“ u t0 the amnion people; 

Matters being thus, about three hundred years ago «<,u> forefathers 
,„ me from the district of Sri-milam in the north, to this eon,dry; from 
what cause is not known. By the permission of Yomm vn a n who built 
the fort of Vellore, they resided under his authority, and constructed a 
amall military fort, becoming a check on the before-mentioned marauding 
chieftains They formed five villages into one district, and protected 
the people. From that time, downwards, whether they held the 
land'bv Survomnntyam (independent right) or by Artamdmam (half 
ri.ht) 'ire do not know. Subsequently from the time of Sabdulla 
Kh/n they were accustomed to pay a small and easy tribute. From 
the tune of IIayaWs Subah that easy taxation ceased, and a regular tri¬ 
bute u> t-„ full extent was paid. In the time of the nabob in conse¬ 
quence of the molestation of one named Sila-n ayak i:n (supposed to be 
80 ,ne predatory cbief) we built a small fort of brick for protection, and 
gave a maintenance to the troops that kept it from the proceeds of 

' Alfor the assumption of the country by the Honorable Company that 
allowance was discontinued, and the fort now only remams. We conti- 
nue t0 cu itivate the ground, and pay tribute to the Company like others; 
sometimes bv direct tax to Government, and sometimes by an interme¬ 
diate lease to farmers. There are two old. fanes, one Saiou, one 
Vakhrava in the neighbourhood. Some other unimportant detads of 
fanes, sacred pools, &c. at the close of the document. _ 

Remark. Compared with other papers the opening portion ot this 
section may throw a ray of light additional on the state of the Carnatic 
under the early Muhammadan, or else the Vijeyandgara government. 



Temple of Pnndi in Arnee. 


. ae narrative implies its having been written down from the oral eoxn- 
lnunicatkm of* villagers, apparently of the Vella!a, or agricultural class: 
claiming by tradition a descent from persons who emigrated hither 


from Sri-bdiltim in the north. 


Section ft.- 


-An account of Pnndi, « Jain a five in the At nee 
district* 

This is a shrine of Arhaf of the Jamas , of great consequence. The 
paper commences with a poetical description of the paradise in the 
midst of which it was built. The occasion was the following :~Two 
Vedat s> (of the tribe of wild-hunters,) one named ]rum ban, the other 
Punoan, came thither, in order to dig up an edible kind of root. 
There was u ascetic who like Valmioa was doing penance in a white 
ant-hill, when these hunter? in digging struck him on the breast w ith 
their implement. The hunters afraid shaded the spot with branches, 
and daily brought to the ascetic, who was named J kKU-m ani-natiiah, 
oiFerings of honey, dour, fruits, and roots* After doing* so for a long 
time, another Muni came thither, named Sama ya-nathar, on seeing 
whom the Vk da rs became almost lifeless through dread; but on his 
manifesting tokens of favor they recovered . el^jpo^seWion. The Vedars 


said to him “ There is a god like to yourself in our quarter.’' The jfetori* 
being rejoiced bid them shew him where, which they speedily did with 
great reverence. Under his instructions the foundations of a shrine to 
Asm at were laid with the prescribed ceremonies. The Uvo Vedars 
afterwards hastily ran away, taking with them their bows and arrows to 
ihe Ruyer to whom they reported that they brought good news which 
would remove hi* troubles. On the Ruyer inquiring what it was, 
Pundan reminded him of a promise from him of giving even to the 
extent of half his dominions, if an evil spirit which possessed his sister, 
and which had destroyed all who attempted to exorcise it, could be east 
out. While the roan was speaking, this spirit quitted the woman, who 
came forth dressed, a plate of flowers in her band, with which she set 
out to visit the residence of the Muni whose power had cured her. 
The Royer and his family followed after, and on coming to the place, 
they all paid homage to the sage. On the Royer asking him what he 
demanded, he required that the begun temple should be properly finish¬ 
ed: which the Royer accordingly directed to be accomplished. The 
two Vedars had villages given them which afterwards bore their respec¬ 
tive xiaraes; and when one of the Munis died, the other continued to 
reside in or x*ear the shrine. 

Note. This paper from the fading of the ink, caused gr eat trouble in 
restoring particular passages, with a few failures in making out some 
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•wjfwJrds, and letters. The general sense is however , preserved. It is in 
poetical l'amil, of the plainer sort, and merely the legend of a Jaina fane. 
The Royer' name is not mentioned, nor any date. Accordingly the 
only use of the document is to illustrate native manners, and the mode 
of the introduction of the Jaina system at a remote period. The tribe 
of Vedars (a pure Tamil word having no connexion with the Sanskrit 
word Vida) were not Hindus ; but, according to indications in these 
papers, they were the earliest inhabitants of the peninsula, giving way 
before the Cnrumbars, even as these also were superseded by the pure 
Hindus. In Hindu writings the term Vcdar is synonimous with every¬ 
thing low, vile and contemptible under a human form. 

Section 10. An account of,, hillock of white pebbles (fossil remains) 
ot Callipili.ilnr in. the district of Chettupat. 

To the east of the above village there is a hillock entirely of white 
atones. The hierophant of the fane in that village, gave the following 
account of them. Two rdeshasas named Vathjrn and Vie-vathen 
liv-d her,', and cere accustomed to feast foot-travellers in the. following 
m-nner: Vil-vatiikn first slew his younger brother Vathkn and then 
cooked him in pots out of which he fed the traveller. The meal being 
finished Vii.-vathen called on his brother by name, who came forth 
alive, rending the bowels of the guest, who dying in consequence botli 
of the savages feasted on his body. On the occasion of the marriage of 
tv ve and Pa ft va ti , at Call Asa, they dismissed Aoastya, sending him 
to the mountain Pothaiya in the south; who, on the road, came by the 
residence of these rdeshasas, and was treated with great civility by 
Vt ,-vathfn, and the usual meal. On its being finished Vu.-va'tmen 
called Itis brother ; and Aoastya, penetrating the state of the case, 
took up the words and added a word or two of Sanskrit, in consequence 
of which mantra the body of Vatubn dissolved, and passed away, with¬ 
out doing Aoastya any mischief. He denounced a Woe on Vn.-VATfiey 
who died. The bones of these two rdeshasas having fallen to pieces, 
and becoming petrified, are now termed white pebbles. 

Remark. Setting aside the ridiculous fable, a tradition like this implies 
-hat the Hindus designate savages by the term rdexhusas; and that 
possibly (as Dr. Leyden has intimated) cannibalism was common in 
India, among the tribes supplanted bv Brahmanism or Bauddhism. The 
hillock itself if really a fossil petrifaction 'iwulA^ an object of attention 
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Section 11 .—Account of the fine of TiriivapMi and of the ancient 
fort of Adi-narvaycn Sambhuva Ji'ayer at \ ay a la r in the 
Chettupat district, 

In the ancient times Parasara-Rishi (fatlu?r ot Vyasa,) and Map* 
candaya-uishi, retired for penance to this mountain named *S > idavi- 
mnortu Vishnu came thither to see them, and remained reposing* on 
Athi-sesha ; giving viocsham (or eternal happim ss), to such as cattae 
to worship him there: these visitors being* not men, but the inferior 
gods. They formed mountain-pools for bathing, which now make five 
cascades. The tirthas (or pools), are designated by names. In one of 
them the footsteps of Vishnu are visihle by the marks left. A little to 
the east of this hill Vira Nakuayana Sambhuva Raven built a fort, 
governed the country, fend made some charitable grants. Fragments of 
buildings in brick-work indicate the site of this fort. His palace was 
on a hill at some distance westward ; where also vestiges appear. There 
is also a Vaishnava fane. As only a few dwellings are in that place 
it is now called Vayalur (a hamlet in the open fields). At the foot, of the 
hill there was once a Saiva fane, of which now only the emblem of 
Siva remains. Under the hill are other antique vestiges, among them 
of a wide street with mantapas (or porches), and other similar things, 
appendages to Hindu worship. In a former yuga (or ago) the V. nara 
(sylvam) paid homage to Rama, the incarnation ol Vishnu ; and when 
the latter returned to Vdicontho , he called for them: some followed 
him, and some remained, continuing to the present day, in Vaishnava 
fanes, to attend on the god. The black-faced species of ape especially 
abounds in this district. 

This statement was written according to the account given by the 
Namiuan (brahman) of Tiruvayipadi, and of Vertfatfra-mutMKar. 

Remark. From an account like this we can extract nothing more 
than the certainty of some head town of a district, having existed under 
a chief, whose name elsewhere appears, and who may have been among 
the chiefs arising out of the ruins of the ancient Choi a dynasty. 

Section 12 c—An inscription on a slab at the entrance of a Jaim fane 
at Turakal in the district of VandirasL 

The inscription commemorates the grant by Tikumucapa svasta 
sri Gova-peron-singhrn, of a Pallichdntutn (alms-house), to the ofli- 
dating hierophants and their assistants. It has no date except the 
specification of Carteceya month (part of November). It is in Tamil 
mingled with Prfekrit in the usual Jaina manner; and does not appear 
to be complete, unless the sign at the cud be intended to denote (&c.) 
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by the copyist, as not having transcribed the whole, which seems to be 
not improbable, 

A remark by Appavu (Col, Mackenzie’s Servant) 

In Turdkal there is a small hill, on which there is a curious Jai»a 
fane, and another one at the base. In one place there U an image of 
fine workmanship, and in another place four well sculptured images. 
In the latter there are three inscriptions* respectively in the Canarese % 
Tamil , and Sanskrit, of which the letters would require great pains to 
copy, or decipher. There is the unfinished commencement of a sculp¬ 
tured cave, like those at Mdmlipur-'-m, and several natural caves around 
the hill; in three of which there are Jaina images, on sea. s (or pedes¬ 
tals) : they any that Jaina ascetics lived in these caves. There was most 
probably a Jaina subah (or assembly) here in former times. The de¬ 
scription and account were obtained from Loga-katha-nayanaiu 

Section 13 .—An account of Aragiri hill , near the village of A run* 
gum am in the Areal district . 

In the Scmda-purona by Veda-Vyasa, an account is given of a 
place three and a half yojauas (leagues of 10 miles each) west of Con* 
jeveram ; where there was a celebrated fane endowed by many rajas, 
as KutoTXUNGA Chola, and others. Notice of festivals in the 
neighbourhood. In the fanes of Tirtlia-ndthar , and Cudapa~ndthar> 
are inscriptions of the year 1120 era of Salkui/mna. On a large stone 
chore is an inscription of the time of Kclottunga Chola commemo¬ 
rating a treaty between Jambu-Rayen who ruled in west country, the 
conqueror of fcho Pandiya king, and tdja Cksaki Vauma. There 
are besides many other inscriptions, commemorating grants by other 
persons. The Muhammadans broke up this fane, and used the materials 
in building Avcbt - In the shrine of otic of the emblems of Siva, to the 
north-east some offerings continue to be paid. There is a perpetual 
spring (fountain) near the place. In the era of Saliealiana 1122, one, 
named Chkngeni Vicrama Raybr Jambo-Raven, built a fane to 
the (grama devdti) village tutelary goddess : an inscription on a pillar 
of the porch is the attestation. Various benefactors built and endowed 
particular places, rmd after their time a chieftain named Anjathi 
CaUDan acquired authority and fixed boundary gates at a great dis¬ 
tance around. At that time Vellore , Arcot, and Arnee (forts) were 
not built: when these were constructed that chieftain’s power had 
passed away. To the paper is appended a list of ten sacred pools, and 
two larger reservoirs. 
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)bsermtion. The foregoing paper seems to afford some historical 
indications ; and the neighbourhood therein referred to would seem to 
abound in remains of some antiquity. Should the inscriptions not 
prove to be found among those in the collection, from the Conjev&rum 
district, they would perhaps merit an attentive examination. We find 
herein a confirmation of Section II, and that Jambu Kweu (or 
SamMhuva Rayer) was probably the titular name of some aeries of 
rdjcfai or important chieftains. 

Note. From Section 10 to 13 the handwriting differs, and with a 
few exceptions, is legible, not causing much difficulty, these sections 
have been satisfactorily restored, though in a very few years more ihr 
ink would ha\>e entirely faded. 

(A paper not seetionized in the list at the head of ihe Book No. 12.) 

Account of Ike Vellore Muhammadan Chiefs, composed by Vrlli 
Canuatyar. 

In. the course of the Cali-guga, Ghulam Ah Khan ruled in Vel¬ 
lore . He had four sons. The names of thrse are mentioned, and their 
rule. Acbar Muhammad Ali was the youngest, and most distinguished. 
In his time one named Sr la NayaKBn made great disturbance in the 
country. A force was sent against him of which the marchings and 
halts are stated. On coming to the boundary of Si la Nayakrn, spun 
were sent, who after having ascended the hill-fort of Si l\ Nay ken 
returned, and reported that they had seen only women. As many of 
these as should be taken were ordered to be sent to Avcot ; and one 
pamed Rangapa Cmettj, advised to have their hands and feet cut off, 
which it is implied was done. Mention is made of a lame Pandit, who 
supplied Sadat Hi. la Khan with ten lakhs of money. The cause of 
the above hostile movement is stated to have originated in a disagree¬ 
ment between Sila Nayaken, and one named Vakadwyar ; who had 
been accustomed mutually to accommodate each other with loans to the 
extent of 30,000 pieces of money. But on one occasion the loan of 
only 4,000 was refused to Sila Nayakv.n. Iv resentment Si la Naya¬ 
krn waylaid the pregnant daughter of Vauadaiyar, and after seizing 
her, had her bowels ripped open, the fetus taken out and its place 
supplied with thorns ; the abdomen being afterwards sewed up. Vaua- 
paiyar went to Arcot ; and, by Muhammadan aid, effected the destruc¬ 
tion of his cruel neighbour. 

Observation. Exclusive of the above, there is some absurd matter 
as> to the derivation of ihe name of the Polar (or milk-river) and of 
the Skadar ( H/ja ; which will be found to be better given elsewhere 
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in these papers. r i here is also a very loose paragraph of no weight, aa 
to what the writer had heard of the Mahruttas, and Muhammadans, in 
the Peninsula. It States that the Payer ruled 500 years before the 
Muhammadans, the Vellalas for 700 years before the Payer. Three 
hundred years preceding are not. filled up with any name • and ante'ce- 
deni ly to that period the Sira, Chola, Pdndiyn kings, and the Chacra- 
vertis ruled. „ 

This is not a well written paper. Its only use seem? to be to explain 
who was Sii.a NaYaken before referred to (Section 8) ; and to show 
how ruthless human nature can sometimes bo, under particular circum- 
stances. 

Section 14 —Account of Tirvpmang KAdu in the district of 
7 r iruvatur . 

Reference to the marriage of Siva and Parvati, on Cuihisa. 'Hie 
assembly of rishis, and others, among them Agastya andPuLASTHYA ; 
at which time the earth was irregular in height, and Agastya received 
an order to go aud make the earth equal, or level. A promise, that 
Siva would appear to him by th way, was accomplished at. this place, 
called Tirupnnang KAdu, as being situated in the Dtiudi.caranya, 
abounding with Ptnirm (i. e. palmyra) trees. At a subsequent, period 
three celebrated poets named SuntaBsh, Appar, and Sampaotar 
came to Tirumtdr, and Sung the praises of that place. A little to the 
south of Tiruvatur, at Tirupanang Kodu, the god appeared to them 
in the guise of an old man—struck the ground with his sutam , pro- 
dueing water- and provided food. Subsequently a Chola king who 
had incurred the guilt of killing a brahman came this way, and to re¬ 
move that guilt, seeing the place without a fane, he built a double shrine 
for the god and goddess, with the usual accompaniments and grants 
recorded by inscriptions. After the Chola kings had passed away, one 
named 1 amai.a-Var.ke built a large mantapa (porch) in front of the 
shrine with a nmd fort around. Subsequently some district chieftain? 
turned this fortification into a stronghold, and put troops therein. In 
the time of Anaverdha KhaV, nabob of Arcot, 500 Mahrattas came 
ly treaty and treacherously took the fort, killing Mu'rti-Nayaken its 
commander, mid rasing it to the ground. The families of people for 
ten miles round, through fear of the Mahratta cavalry, had taken re¬ 
fuge in the fort ; many of these the Mahraltas killed, while some 
escaped wounded. The shrine was plundered, and its service ceased’ 
In the time of RAyajl the ruler of Arcot , a wealthy man from Madras 
made some endowments. In the great Muhammadan troubles worship 
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Mssed. Tim brahmans did not succeed in obtaining the patronage ot 
the Hon hie Company. A brahman made some repairs, with alms 
collected by him; and the CUmbh&bishigam (or transfer of the inhe¬ 
rent divinity of the image, into a pot of water), was performed during 
the process of the repairs. 


Scufion 15_ -Account of the tribe of Nahlcum in the Tirumlur 

district. 

This class of mountebanks arose about, the year 214 era of Saliva- 
hona. They acquired skill by the assistance of Dim (or fturga). 
On one occasion they especially exerted themselves at 7'rinomalL fix¬ 
ing their pc T e on the top of one of the loftiest turrets ot that iiuie ; and 
going through their feats as though the pole was fixed on the ground. 
They them as a body, begged of the spectators to affiliate them into 
their tribes ; which request was refused. At length the tribe of won* 
vers consented to receive and incorporate them into that tribe. Hence 
they are considered to be the weavers adopted children. 

Note- These people have not the appearance of Hindus. Perhaps 
they came to India about the aboveroentioned period ; and they would 
desire to be naturalized. I have heard another account of their origin. 
They may *d i a class to the number of those who, being in this coun¬ 
try, are not aboriginally Hindus • 

HI_ Manuscript Book, No . 15, countermark 769. 

Section 1 .—Account of the war of Tondaman Chacravertj and 
VisVavasu raja, 

Adonoai the son of Kui.ottitnga Chola having destroyed the 
Cvrumburs, and cleared the wastelands, ruled the country. Its four 
boundaries are mentioned, and a hyperbolical description is given of its 
splendor and power. A king from the north named VisVavaso came 
with a great army and fought with him for a year, by which much of 
the country was laid waste, and the whole conquered, Adondai lied 
with some scattered remnants of his forces, and lived for some ume oh 
fruits and roots, the spontaneous productions ot the earth. While 
wandering about a temple of golden-colored turrets struck h» view: 
he entered and worshipped Isvara and Isvaiu' therein; am de ei- 
mined to remain there. Alter some time he was fevered with a vision 
of the local nmina, who assured him that his adoration was accepted, 
and promised him a great army, with the entire recovery ot his posses¬ 
sions. As Ton dam sn was afraid of his adversary, this fear was re¬ 
proved ; and as a sign he was told, that on going to the encounter, ho 
R 2 
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fenild find at a certain place the figure of Nandi (the bullock vehicle 
of Siva), which usually looks at. the gate of a shrine, turned the other 
V 7 \y, A greatly exaggerated description is given of the battles ; which 
resulted in favor of ’A don da i, who at, length, with his own hand, cut 
down Vlsv avasa rd/a. This last (in the Hindu poetical fashion) is 
then represented as turning into a celestial form ; and addressing the 
conqueror, he gives an account of the cause why he was banished from 
India’s presence, to be a king on earth, and to have his form restored 
by the hand of a votary of Siva. After declaring the right of the 
conqueror to rule over the land, he went to the invisible world. The 
victorious A pond a i appointed ministers to assist him, and returning to 
Surili-pun (the place of the former vision) he made great*additions of 
shrines and ornaments, and caused the public festivals to be conducted 
with regularity. 

Remark, This is only another and more poetical version of an ac¬ 
count otherwise mentioned in other papers of the collection. The 
leading fact, that A don da i conquered and regulated the Tondahuin- 
dalam is unquestionably historical The means will be found to exist 
in the collection of bringing out the connected circumstances in full 
detail. 

Section 2 .—Account of Arcot; derivation of the word ; first and se¬ 
cond settlement ; and subsequent history. 

The Bralmanda-'/nirdna is adduced as an authority that Nandi (the 
vehicle of Siva) for some fault was sentenced to become a stone on 
earth, and accordingly became a mountain, called Nandi-durga (Nun - 
did root; ). 'Vishnu interceded with Siva, on behalf of Nandi Siva 
ordered Gang a' in his hair, to fall ou the fountain, (the river Polar 
rises from Nun didr oog) and to wash awaythe fault, of Nandi Ganga' 
r Milled that if she descended on earth she wished Siva and Vishnu to 
be in their shrines on the banks of the river, and that she might run 
between both to the sen. The request was conceded, and Siva came 
lo C Yinchipurm < fCo yemrumJ in the shape of a brahman. An account 
of the images of Siva ; and of the six rights who established them. The 
waste country wherein these six ascetics dwelt was termed Shndaranya 
(in Tamil Aru-Cddn) “ six wildernesses \ whence came the word, popu¬ 
larly written and pronounced, Arcot. 

When Kulottunga C viola, and his illegitimate son Adonpax bad 
conquered the foresters of the country, they saw that this Shadtimmyu 
had been the abode of sacred ascetics ; and hence they built many fanes 
with tho usual accompaniments at Cdnchipuram and other places. 
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liauddha Sovereigns of Arzipadm tdngi. 

ly the edifices built by them went to ruin ; ami the country 
became a wilderness, as it had been before. Thus it remained for some 
time till Nala BoMma-nayaou, and Timma-nayaou, being on a hunt¬ 
ing excursion from Pennncondai , hearing there was a multitude of beasts 
in this forest, came hither, 'They saw an old hare chase a fierce tiger 
and seize it by the throat, at which they were surprised: they consi¬ 
dered this to be an auspicious place; and, having caused it to be colo¬ 
nized, they cut down the forest termed Arcddu > and built there a storm 
fort, with treasure discovered by AnjanaiWi (a kind of magic,) and ruling 
there the power descended to several generations. At length Zulfecar 
Kha'n, with a Muhammadan force, came into the country, and, after fight¬ 
ing with tho raja of Gmjee for twelve years, lu took the hill-fort of 
Omjtfi and placed Dat'd Khan in this country as his subadar. Gmjee 
and other places were included in the district of A root, and the subah 
of Arcot thenceforward became famous. Dat'd Kixan after regulat¬ 
ing all things went to the north. Zujlfecar Khan colonized the coun¬ 
try with Muhammadans, and greatly improved it. He was superior to 
the former Carndtctca raja, and he made some benefactions to Hindu 
fanes, brom the constant increase of inhabitants the town became very 
l<r.\ge. During this Muhammadan rule, it was not allowed to the Hindus 
to build large houses, or to travel in any conveyance. If any such 
thing appeared the persons connected therewith were seized, fined, and 
reduced to poverty. Such being the case with the settled residents, the 
persons employed as servants, were six months on fatigue duty, with a 
bundle of rice in their hands, and another six with their hands tied 
together in fetters. At length when the English came into power, and 
the disturbances had ceased, as Arcot was a large town it received much 
attention ; and the inhabitants were happily released from their troubles. 

Remark. The former part of this section is merely of etymological 
consequence, but the latter portion, as to the founding of slrcot, is valu¬ 
able, and is capable of being joined in its proper place, with the other 
portions of real history to be gathered, here and there, from the materi¬ 
als which form this collection. 

Section 3 *—Account of the Baucldha rdjas who ruled in the seve?i- 
walled .Fort of Arzipadai tdmgu 

Anciently the Bauddhas ruled over one-third of the country forming 
the Ddudacarani/a. They built a large fort with seven walls, called as 
above, there were Bauddhist fanes of celebrity at various places 
among them at Conjeverum . The last of their rulers was Yemasitiia- 
x.Apr. Many persons came to them from a great distance in the north 
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teaching their doctrinal and polemical sastvas, They became very accom¬ 
plished in their religious ways. They were united among themselves, 
and sent their children to a great distance to receive instruction. 

I wo persons named Acalakgan and Nisno Alaskan produced a 
persecution by privately writing in a Buuddhu book that the Javna sys¬ 
tem was the best one, A device was had recourse to m order to discover 
the authors \ and, on being discovered, they were forced to (lee for their 
life, hotly pursued ; when NishcaLAngan, by sacrificing his life, contriv¬ 
ed to allow AcALANCUN feo escape,charging him, on succeeding to spread 
their system. 1 he Banddhas, in the heat of the moment had tied a 
piece of flesh in all the Jain a fanes, with a side a of contemptuous import. 
Ac.i langan after his escape put a vessel containing- ordure m the Baud- 
d/n fanes, with another sloca in retaliation. Under these circumstances 
of discard, the r.ija ordered an assembly of Bmddha, an dJaina, learned 
men to dispute with each other, and to finish within a specified time, 
when ho would himself embrace the victorious system, and put all of the 
opposite party to death by grinding them in oil-mills. The Bauddhas 
concealed themselves behind a than cloth enclosure, so as to see their 
opponents without themselves being seen, and managed tlie discussion 
hv means of doing homage to an evil goddess: as the appointed term 
approached the Jamas became anxious for their lives. In this extremity 
Ac clang an had recourse to a goddess named Svala-prvi, who ap¬ 
peared to him, and gave him a phrase to use, which would mean, 

« what more ¥* or “ what is there behind?" bidding him kick with his 
foot behind the veil or curtain. On the morrow Acalangan inquired 
“what more?” or “what is there behind?" and at the same time 
by kicking at tlie curtain, lie broke a large jar in which the fer¬ 
mented juice ot the palm-tree had been kept, wherein from long 
standing there were worms, and whence an offensive smell proceeded* 
The king in consequence declared the Bauddhas to be conquered, to 
which they were compelled to accede. Acalangan was afterwards 
admitted to the raja's presence, and became his instructor.—There is a 
reference to further matter on the subject contained in book No. 27. 

Remark. Under restriction as to that reference, it may be observed 
that from this section the Bauddhas and Jamas clearly appear to have 
lived together as people of one religion under two modifications; the 
Joint** gradually increasing by coming* from the north, and that a casual 
dispute only led to the violence of a schism. The account is an ex-parte 
one from the Jainas x who seem to have supplanted tin* Bauddhas. The 
statement that these last had a fane at Cony eve rani is consistent with 
vestiges found there, and elucidates a part of the Madura Sthulfo-pu- 
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rdna, while it afford* am idea as to the Him; checking the extravagance 
of thy Pur o'net . Supposing the statement received from the Jins to 
be with them a matter of record, or correct tradition, wa may conclude 
with certainty that incidents in the Madura Pur dm, carried up to a high 
antiquity, wero not more remote than the early part of the Christian 
era. In this way, I conceive, documents which seem to be trifling in 
themselves may, by comparison with other documents, assist in eluci¬ 
dating points of actual history. The .Brahmans and the l avddtms 
or Jainas , arc the best possible checks on each other. The pu¬ 
nishment by grinding to death in oil-mills, is one well known to Indian 
History; and in the progress of development of these papers it will be 
seen that B wddhas and Jain as were subjected to it, at a later period, by 
Hindu kings, under Brahmanical influence. 

Section 4 .—Account of the destruction of Eight Thousand Jainas hy 
the. famous Saumpautar-murti, at Punai~taka i- rna tern. 

This is an account considerably ornamented; and much resembling 
the accounts which we otherwise have of the destruction of the Samunat 
at Madura; herein also referred to. The site of the transaction is how¬ 
ever different, the name of the king who is concerned is not mentioned 
nor yet the name of his kingdom. I am doubtful whether tho transac¬ 
tion be not the same with that which occurred at Madura . At all 
events the paper is worth translating, as a note, or illustration, to any 
leading view of the whole subject. The general fact that Sampaut;ar 
was the inciter of an extensive and cruel persecution of the Bauddhas 
or Jainas , by the Saivas, is historical. 

Section 5 .—Account of the first founder of the Chola kingdom, named 
Tayaman-valci. 

Anciently the Pdndiya, Chola, and Ton da countries were ono vast 
forest, called after DaI/daca a rdeshasa that dwelt in it. Kama brought 
several people from the north, and one person, named Tayaman-nalli 
settled at Trichinopoly; then surrounded by a vast wilderness. He 
built a fane and placed an emblem of Siva, called after his own name, 
on the rock: he also paid great attention to cultivation. He had a son 
called Vbn-cholan, from connecting the Cauvery river with the Ve*i~ 
nar, and thereby fertilizing an enlarged extent of country. His son 
was Ca r.i-CAUD a-chola so called from having embanked the Cauvery 
river, 

Remark* Of the accuracy of this paper I have some doubts, chiefly 
because the name of the fane on the top of the rock of Trichinopoly is 
said to be an epithet of Si va of the same import, in Tamil, with Matrix 
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that is “Siva who became * mother, 1 ’ from a 
fable that Siva gave seek to an orphan ; being no doubt some historical 
circumstance, veiled under an emblem, or hieroglyphic. The name was 
also borne by a famous ndwita poet at Trichinopoly . Whether it belong¬ 
ed to a colonist from the north, as stated in this paper, Iwouldleau* 
others to determine. 

General Note to 'Manuscript Book, No. 15. 

The paper on which this book is written remains in good preserva¬ 
tion, unattaoked by insects. But tho writing being very pale, and liable 
to early illegibility, pointed it out for restoration. The contents of tho 
book are of average interest, and a few passages are rather special. 

IV.— Curndtaca rdjakal Savistdra Charitra , or a General history of 

the Peninsula. 

( Palm-leaf Manuscript^ No . 214, co unter mar k 75 .) 

This work, which is of no ordinary interest or importance, professes to 
be a general history of Peninsula India, Muhammadan as well as Hindu, 
and to include the period from the commencement of the Cali-yuga, 
corresponding with the installation of Par JC-shita son of A am, 
and grandson of Akjuna, down to Cali-yuya 41108, being Acheya year 
of the Hindu cycle, era of Vicramaditya L$64» SaliMhanu snea 1729, 
(A. D. 1807-8.) It is a great pity that there is a small chasm in one 
place, and a much larger one in another, though not in the most valua- 
able portions. The general nature of the work may best appear front 
the following abstract, often little more than a mere index to the con¬ 
tents. 

introduction „ The usual in vocation. The author's name Nararya- 
nfn of the Anantuk&n race of Ginjce, The book was composed while 
Lord W. Bjentinck ,was Governor of Madras, at the special request 
of Colonel William Maclkod then Commissioner at Arcot; who 
desired Narkayanen to write down a narrative of events in India from 
the earliest times, as such an account would be very acceptable to Euro¬ 
peans. In consequence of this request Nakkayanem felt great anxiety 
that his work should be complete and authentic; and, after six months 
preparatory study, during which ho specialty procured the aid of learned 
Muhammadans, and acquired from them all the details of their books and 
records, he wrote dewn this compendium of results. He otters tho 
customary apology to authors and critics lor any deficiency that may be 
found in bis production* 

The Narrative . 

The first Cdnda or section, on primeval matters. A reference to tho 
creation of elementary principles ; tho Bruhmdndan> or mundane egg, 
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the formation therein of the different orders of beings and things. The 


greater and lesser periods, or ages, periodical deluge ; formation of infe¬ 
rior gods, asuras, and men; Avatar a# of Vishnu; eclipses, how ac¬ 
counted for; tasting at that time peculiar to India; Hindu notions of 
geography, mention of Nepal , M ighudstan, Turk is tan and. Hindustan 
proper. The birth of Crishna about one hundred years before the 
end of the Dcwipara-i/vga, and his building tlie town of Died vara , on 
the sea-coast, and reigning there. His actions are stated in plain lan¬ 
guage, divested of the marvellous. 

The second Cdndt y or section, relating to the royal line of Has tin 6- 
purl . 

The genealogy of the race deduced front Sdmn. Accounts of the 
Pandoras, and other persons, similar to matters in the Mahdhhdrata , 
but reduced to simple narrative, by the rejection of hyperbolical meta¬ 
phors.. A long lapse of time given to the later descendants subsequent 
to JanamkJtkya. ViC ii am a d tty a conquered and ended that race. 
References to Sauvahana and Biio'ja raja, with their successors (of 
great value if authentic), down to year of the Cali yum 3700, about 
which time is fixed the commencement of the Hegira ; Hindu kings 
ruled 591 years after that period. The conquest of Delhi placed in 
the reign of Pa it nu. Rise of the M uhammadan ascendency. 

The third Cauda or section. Account of the Willaet , or original 


country of the Muhqmrnndmis. 


Geographical details and definition of the country north-west of the 
Indus, adapted to aid in fixing the reference of names' in Pauranic geo¬ 
graphy ; mention of Alexanders victory over Darius ; extended notice 
of ancient Irdn and Turdn; rise of Muhammad in year of V4cramdditya 
621, era of Salivdhana 486; notices of the Caliphs his successors ; 
a somewhat full account of Hasan and H6s .sen ; various subordinate 
matters ; Cersian invasion of Multan and Lahore , (by way of Candahdr 
and Cdhul) against Rama Dev a king of that part of the Country, 
(Hegira 431,) who routed the invaders and drove them back across the 
Indus at Attach. Reference to Firdausi author of tlie Shah Ndmeh , 
tlie insufficient reward given to him, which he bestowed in charity, and 
satirised the promise-breaking patron. Invasion of Delhi from Persia 
taking tribute ; extension of the eruption in the Deccan ; plunder of the 
C amdtaca country extending as far as Seringapatam . Images of gods 
taken thence, and carried to the Padshah at Delhi; Ramanuja was 
then at Seringapatam, and. went to the Padshdh at Delhi; by making 
interest through the medium of the Padshah's daughter he recovered 
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the sacred images and brought them back ; the Pddshdh after making 
a treaty with the Delhi monarch returned to Iran, Another invasion 
in the year of the Hegira 622, with subordinate matters. 

The 4 th Section on Delhi afairs. 

In Hegira 625, Sultan Caias din Padshah invaded Multan and was 
defeated. There are many following details of battle and negotiations, 
not well admitting of an abstract. At a later period there in special men¬ 
tion ofMiRZA ala uddinGorg, as having conquered Baiiaram Shah 
and being seated on the throne of Delhi He sent to demand tribute 
from the southern kings in India, which was not given, and the refhsal 
led to various hostilities. Affairs of Gvjerat are introduced. Frnoz Shah 
is said to have acquired extensive power in Hindustan. Other details 
of more or less importance are given. 

The 5th Section , Account of Timur. 

A shepherd boy named Tayamu'r, was in the habit of leading out 
a few sheep belonging to his mother to the forest, wherein one day he 
•met a holy man ; who, in a manner minutely detailed, prophetically 
announced his future sovereignty, and that he should be the head of a 
dynasty of twenty-one kings* At 16 years of age Tayami'r discovered 
treasure in a well : relinquishing the cave of sheep, he assembled troops 
and made successful incursions on Irdn. He overcame various chief- 
lain^ and conquered the troops sent, against him by the Padshah , de¬ 
feated the Padshah himself and took hint prisoner. In Hegira 773, 
Tayamu'r imposed tribute on Iran . He subsequently attacked the 
kingdom of Turdn. Tayamu'r gave to four of his sons, four kingdoms. 
Ho invaded Afghanistan and overthrew its filler. Subsequently Taya- 
mu'r invaded Hindustan. He sat down on the Delhi throne Hegira 801. 
Minor details. Transactions with the Shah of Mourn. Intending to invade 
the empire of China , he fell sick and died on the way H, 807 : various 
details of the Delhi empire follow. At a later period some notices of 
pndipore and Jeypore are given. 

(A small chasm occurs, the palm-leaf, No. 51, being wanting ; it may 
be recovered, and space is left for it in the restored copy.) 

Some details respecting Htjmaiun Shah, his recovery of courage 
after the loss of his kingdom ascribed to a singular reproof unconscious¬ 
ly given to him by a woman, who charitably bestowed a meal on him 
when he was a fugitive in disguise. Ac bar ; his inquiries into Hindu 
literature, part of it transfused into Persian , at an expense to him of 
three crores of rupees. He died H. 1014. His son Jehanguir— in¬ 
temperance ; other habits; attachment and gifts to Nouhmahal; notice 
of the Bengal soubah, h«ld by the younger brother of Nourmaha r., 
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abusing bis trust was ordered to be beheaded, but escaped by her 
contrivance. Anecdote of three lime-kilns kept ready by the Shift for ; ho 
death of himself, of Nourmah al and her brother, in case of emergency. 
Aurunozkhis. The Mahrattas ; various details ; foundation of Anrun~ 
gabad H. 1060. Notices of Adi l Shah, and the: ruler at Hyderabad. 
Magnificent tomb ; details of tributaries. A ukunozbbe’s behaviour to* 
wards his father and brothers. Affairs of the Panjab and of Gujerat . 
Mention introduced of Anagundi Ginjte, and other Carndtacct countries. 
Vellore , Ginjee, Arnee, Tanjore , governed by him. War with S.vHQjr, 
chief of the Mahrattas . Death of Sidojt raja ; crowning of Saiioji 
who ruled in Sat tar d. The Pads/) 4k pent Zulfecar Khan to conquer 
the Carnatic ; fought with the Mahratta$ } took Ginjee . Mention of 
Dau'0 Shah; made ttiUadur of Ginjee. Zulfecak Khan returned, 
The Mahrattas attacked him; details of the Mahrattas. AnuNGZEBK 
sent his son As urn Shah to Bengal, Arrangement for his sons pre¬ 
vious to his death, which took place in If. 1110. Various details con¬ 
cerning his successor. Details relative to some Amirs of the palace. 
Other matters down to H. 1131, when Muhammad Shah became 
Padshah. He sent out a firman to various kings, ms far as to Arcot . 
Various details inclusive of Carnatic affairs down to Nadir Sfiah. 
Ahmed Suah> subsequent matters. 

Section 6th.—Concerning the Mahrattas and the Tuluva country. 

The country referred to in this section lies between the Nerbudda 
and Toomhoodra rivers (the Nicmathi and Tumbudra). That, land 
used to give tribute during the Dwapara-yuga to the kings of Has- 
tmdpuri , down to the time of J aname.tr ya. Salivahana was 
born, an illegimate child of a brahman, at Munguilpatnan at, or near 
to Rdma-giri (or JDowhitabad). He made extensive conquests even to 
the Can very river. He overcame Vkhamaditya, and placed* the son 
of the latter on his throne as a tributary, at Oujein. Many other kings 
ruled for 4000 years. 

Transition to the land of Tuluva and the upper Carn<Uacn~dcsn?n. A 
shepherd of the Curvmba tribe did service to a rishi f or ascetic, who dis¬ 
covered to him hidden treasure, with which, the shepherd quitting that 
occupation raised troops, and laid the foundation of Anacondai , and' 
afterwards of Bijayanagaram. He was named Pravada-deva-ra y eti 
No mention of intervening matters down to Narasznga-deva-iuyer, 
who introduced a new dynasty. 

Section Itli.—On the Hussan dynasty of the Deccan kingdom. 

This kingdom began with Hassan a contemporary with Rama-deva 
of tl)e forego 1 ng race. He was of humble origin. A brahman saw 
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im sleeping in the sun, his face shaded hy the hood of a eobra-capella, 
a^cl thence prognosticated his future greatness* At a time when a 
sovereign was wanted, and an elephant with a wreath of flowers on its 
irunk was deputed to dx on the proper person, the animal selected 
Has,SAN from a multitude of people, and deposited the wreath on his 

head. He was in consequence chosen king. 

(Ixi this place some palm leaves of the copy are wanting*: how many 
cannot he determined, as the No. of the page is uniformly reckoned 
from the beginning of the section. Spare sheets will be left in the bind- 
mg up of the restored copy, sufficient to allow of the filling in, should 
the deficient "matter be hereafter recovered* There is so close a coin¬ 
cidence between the beginning of the Section, and the account given by 
Fkrishta of the commencement of the kingdom of the Deccan , that 
possibly the whole section’may only have been an abridgment of FisnrsHTA 
received by the author Narrayankn from Muhammadans at Ac cot. 
H so the loss is immaterial; but if otherwise, it is much to be regretted 
. s a check on the mendacious Fkrishta is very desirable.) 


Section 8 ,—Concerning the lower CarndUm country. 

Definitive boundaries of the Carnatic. The. Tonda-mandulum, capi¬ 
tal Conjeveram. The Canara country, capital Seringapatam. The 
Chdlo-ma n da lam, capital here said to be Chsnji, ( Ginjee.) Chola-desam 
on the Cauvery , its capital Tanjore . To the south Pundn/a-mundalum, 
capital Mudura with Tridunopoly. Se ra -man da hi rn , capital Tiru-naguru 
Kerala desam, capital. Anantu-sayancmu Telmga-desum, capital Kalo- 
cpndm ( Golcond i ).—Revenues of those different kingdoms. The Kerala , 
Pdndiya , Cholu , and other rajas were tributaries to the royal house of 
lfastinupuri . Some notice of the incarnations of the emblems of Vishnu 
(the Cbimh* Chacra , &c.) in the persons of Ma'iijbr, Sajj'/gopa'r vaii and 
others. Notice of Manica, Vasa ok r and Samtnatar ; their polemical 
contests with the Samunar (Bauddhas or Jamas J. Subsequent to that, 
time the Vaishnava sect experienced a depreciation, owing to the 
ascendency gained hy the Sam*. Notice of Tamil poets, Com d ak, 
Pi'gkrkntan, Otta-cutan. Camban composed his poetical version of 
' the Ranmyanan in Sal. Sac. 807. Notice of some Choi a kings. The 
Vaishnava teacher Ramanuja flourished Sal. Sac. 989. Trujhuva- 
na Chacraverti became Suntara Paundiya dever , Fusly 460, Vira 
Pandiva Cholan was his son. Ramanuja lived in his time. (These 
points and dates considered as the author'» testimony are very important 
as a check on accounts by the Saivas.) Notice of the first inroad made 
by the Muhammadans into the Carnatic , Many details concerning 
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of Ramanuja and the Muhammadans; 

Cara Choi an flourished 570 Fusly- Villif^tturar, a poet, in the 
Conga deittm, translated the Mahabharat i into Tamil verse at the promis¬ 
ed reward of five gold hum each stanza (of four lines). On his task being 
finished, the king gave him only five fauams each stanza. Story of Nandi 
a king of the Chain country, his hunt of a pig, which in the end became 
metamorphosed into a figure of Vishnu in the. Vardha-civatdra, a shrine 
was built on fchc spot. Origin of Chmji (or Ginjee)• A treasure wa* 
discovered by one Anantakonm shepherd, who raised troops there with, 
and getting aid from other chiefs, established himself as a raja, Gin¬ 
jee being his capital; this was Fusly year 600. He cut a canal for irri¬ 
gation near Trinomuli which in the ccrse of time having become filled 
up, was restored by the nabob Wallajah, F. 1184. Anantakon 
gave to his tribe the name of Sammanamdnnr . He was succeeded 
by Ciushnakon, F. 650. Gonerikon, F. 680, both of them built 
sacred edificesv His son was Go vindakon, Fusly 700. Valuyakon, 
Fusly 720, he made roads, choultries, &c. The dynasty now gave way 
before a Cummha. tribe named Vadaga Yediar (north country shep¬ 
herds): the first king of this tribe was Kobe-lingan, F. 740. He 
built a brick fort at Chentamangulam, He formed some tanks, and 
l ift others unfinished. In his time, his feudatories built several forts 
with bricks in different places, as Asupur , PMcupur , Cup am, Cohir, 
&c. He formed channels to bring down streams for irrigation from 
mountain springs; among which the one named Kohilingan Juvi re¬ 
mains to this day. He ruled with great equity. Afterwards, F. 800, 
Nahasinga Udiyar became viceroy, the Maharayer of Anacondni , 
Vijuvanagaram, and Pemwcondui sent an army against the aforesaid 
Kobilingan, and having conquered the country he delivered it over to 
Nar asinga Udiyar to be held as a fief sending tribute to the rdyer* 
A donation was made to a fane or temple, Sab Sac. 1332 (A. D. 1410). 
About this time the raja of Vandiwash named Bhupati payer Udiyar 
ruled according to an inscription dated in Sal. Sac. 1341. Vira-vijaya 
kaybr was also ruler over that district. Vai.la'l a rayer ruled, F. 750. 
He made additions to the riirine at Trinomali lie paid tribute to the 
r&ycr. After he fell the country being divided among petty chiefs 
became subject to Ciushna-deva-rayer. He sent a great army into 
' he Carnatic, said to have consisted of 100,000 men, under the command 
of chiefs named Vaiyapa nayakkr, Tdbaki, Crishnapa nayakek, 
Vijaya RaghaVa kayaker, and Vrnkitapa nyyakbr. In F. 
870 ‘/anyapa nayakbr came and collected tribute extensively. He 
encamped near Vellore . The chief at Chitloor, and other petty chiefs 
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the Tondamandulam had an interview with him. He fixed their 
rate of tribute. Mention is made among others of Bom,m-redd»o 
Cfilust. i. The rdyer's general afterwards went to Gm/ee. J h - c-hitls 
of the Choh^imlalamm an interview with him, and their tnbntewiw 
also settled. Va.yapa nayakeb continued at G,*,** ^ h ’ 8 “ ;’ 

He gave it in charge to the subordinate generals to go mid levy tr.ou 
on the Pnndva, Chola, and Chera kingdoms. In Ttojore, 1 nchtnopoly, 
Madura mATiru-nagari, the kings respectfully answered to the demam. 
Thus the eastern Carndtaca (as distinguished from Mys «,J£> 
became subject to the rayer. He derived three crate. of .upees 
from this country, and in consequence he divided the whole into thiee 

S3.5S? Viceroys. *»•»»»» at ^governed 

Ihe country from Nellare to the river Colaroont Vijatta Haohava 
at. Tanjort, governed the fertile country washed by the lauvery met, 
and to Venmtafa may A abb, was assigned the country south of t« 
latter. Notices follow of the proceedings of these 

inndan coalition was formed agamst the r oyer. The principal me 
roy of the latter was recalled, with his troops; and J obvk, »«»». 
thenceforward assumed independency at Ginjee. H» ‘"’/vpa 
their dates and proceedings are mentioned. Hie last ot them , 

„ AYAKK * is described as weak and vicious to an extreme. He cam . 
to the throne, F. 1030, and in his time a Muhammadan confederacy, 
the formation of which is ascribed to the treachery ot Bokma raja of 
Chingleput ,brought down a deluge of Muhammadan troops mto the low- 
r! Car,Lc The siege of Ginjee, and its capture, after great, resistance 
tre "described with considerable force and spirit, and at much length as 
tlv author is writing about bis native place. The proceedings of WATA 
(? cuvvv at Tanjore are also alluded to : he purchased peace. 1 • bo- 
M U.A KAYAKER Of Madura, by the assistance of the Collar** routed 
in d repelled the Muhammadans, who returned discomfited U> Gtnj<*. 
\ LLi of the Mahrattas into the country. Secure o Innjore. 
SI imposed by them on other places. Proceedings of Sv jm the 
, . . Arrival of the English at Chennapatnam (Madt as). 

jower From This time forwards, there is a minute 

and generally correct detail of the proceedings of the English anil French 
ana k e i-y , K one part, and Chonda saben, &c. 

ih”r liart- The French c.plnre ol Gmja i» drconulnnholly 
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vv _mgs are fully described; and the commanding interest of the nar¬ 
rative may be considered to close with the final capture of Seringapa- 
tarn, and its celebration at Madras, The author, however, conti¬ 
nues his narrative onwards a few years later; and closes with a reference 
to the regulation of the Arcot country, and its management by his 
patron, Colonel W. Macleod, as Commissioner. 

Rwnark.-r-ln a general retrospect of the contents of this large 
manuscript, it appears that the suggestion of an English gentleman, 
produced that rare result a native Hindu historian, writing under the 
influence of good sense, and in conformity to a prevailing degree, with 
European notions of history. In an abstract I have no' felt myself 
obliged to verify or compare his dates and facts with other authorities. 
There are probably some anachronisms and errors; but the value of the 
whole seems to me considerable, and the eighth section, down to the 
arrival of the English, invaluable. To me that matter is new, and with 
the incidential coincidences derivable front other papers in this col¬ 
lection a narrative may now be carried upwards, with some degree of 
certainty, to the era of Crishna raver; above which there is only 
a short interval of anarchy till we reach the regular Cholu government. 
The whole manuscript, but especially the first half at the eighth Section, 
ought, I am of opinion, to be carefully translated and edited. 

Prof. Wilson’s notice of this MS. (Des. Cat. Col. I* p- is as 
follow 3 :— 

« XI. Kerndfa-rdjatea /, a Palm leaves, b ditto, c ditto, d ditto. An 
account of the sovereigns of the Carnatic• After a short notice of 
Yudhishtira, and bis brethren, and of some Hindu princes of the 
lunar family, the MS. gives an account off the Mogul sovereigns of 
Hindustan, and tho family of Nizam Am, MS. b is an abridgment” 

On reading this notice. I went to the college, and searched for a second 
copy without succeeding in finding- one. This copy is much injured by 
insects. I shall be gratified if eventually I may succeed in effecting one 
completely restored copy. 

Palm-leaves , No. 42 , Countermark 303 . 

B *—TELUGU. 


I ,—Crishna Royer Vi) ay am, or the Triumph of Origin a Payer, 
This book is in Telugu verse of an ornarnenftd kind. Its ob¬ 
ject is chiefly to celebrate a victory obtained over the Muhammadans, 
and a treaty cemented by marriage with the Gajaputi, or king of 
Orissa. After the victory over the Muhammadans, it was judged ex¬ 
pedient also to curb the Gajapati y who was in alliance with them. 
At f&st war was commenced; but, difficulties arising by the counsel 
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and skill of .Appaji, the l ayer’s minister of state, proposals of peace 
from the Gnjapati were, brought about, and the latter offered to give his 
daughter in marriage to the rayer. Iti the native manner, a parrot 
it is said was sent to narrate to the rayer the descent and superior 
qualities of the other raja a daughter. This office the parrot discharged 
and the marriage was celebrated, with which the poem concludes. 

This copy of the work is written on palm-leaves decayed at the edges 
hut otherwise complete, and in good preservation. Its restoration does 
not seem to be urgent or indeed important: the following is a fuller 
abstract of the contents. 

The author’s name is Venoaiyam son of Calai, who invokes his 
gods, and the poet# of antiquity, such as Valmica ami others. He 
wrote by direction of Sul Rama grtenin a dream, Haki-hadi-chbnna 
VenCa ta -BHU' 1 »a'!A was his patron, who instructed him to write the 
history of Crishna rayer. He first celebrates Vijayanngaram and the 
praise of Rarasinca rayer (father of Crishna rayer). He states that 
rasing a rayer demanded of him an account of the p* ? ni trve state of 
the fidydranya (site of Vijayana^arnm) and of the worship of VirupacsM, 
(a form of Siva) and of the proceedings of Vidyaranahi (a sage) be¬ 
fore the town was built. These are narrated to the following pur¬ 


port. 


Isvaren assumed the form of Vuitarasauj, afterwards called San- 

cara'CHA'jtka. He demanded and received from LaCSHMi the privilege 
of ha ving a town built in that wilderness bearing his name, where she 
/Lacsimi that is plenty) might always reside. She directed him to go 
and choose some place. Me went to the banks of the Timbudra river, 
and there seeing the fane of VirupucM-isvarer, he inquired into the 
origin of the place, which those versed in such matters narrated to him. 
Tim legend was founded on a tale from the Ram&yunam. Sugriva 
ascended this hill, hut Vali could not do so. There are five hills, called 
Malvatam, YSmanitam, liumva slringam, Madhatiga-pormtim, Kish - 
Itindi. They told him that this sacred land was suitable tor his abode. 
At the same time he perceived a hare chasing a lion, at which being 
surprised, he remarked that this was a special place for the brave, and 
)ierc a town must be built to be called (after his name) Vidydnugaram- 
A transition is then made by stating, that Narasinga rayer, after 
hearing many things on the ancient history of the place, addressed his 
minister Amaj. stating his wish, that his son Crishna rayer should be 
crowned, or installed, which was accordingly done. Crishna rayer 
sought advice and kingly prudence from Appaji, Who instructed bun. 
IK> then desired to see all the forts and other strong places. Fe ac- 
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full information on all points. He also went out in disguise, the 
better to know if the matters conveyed to bis knowledge were true. He 
thus lived some little time in a brahman’s house unknown; but being 
found out by his hurcarras the brahman asked why ho so came ? He 
said it was for <6 the destruction of the evil and protection of the good/ 
The minister Saluva Timm a brought to him great treasure. The 
harmrras in his hall of audience, reported to him matters concerning 
Vmapuvam, and the Nizam, that a negotiation was being carried on 
between the Nizam, the Gajapati prince, and the ruler of Vtiiapuram, 
in consequence of a dread or dislike of Crishna layers accession to 
the throne of Naaasinga rayer. The minister represented that as the 
Gajapati wm a worshipper of Jaganvatha, and a protector of the brah¬ 
mans, it would be right to pardon him, and it was determined on to 
proceed against Delhi (the Muhammadans) in preference. To this end 
preparations were made, and Ciushna rayer proceeded at the head of his 
army. Many favorable omens occurred, inferior chiefs of districts were 
overcome, and their districts assumed. All who submitted were pro¬ 
tected. At length, after many conquests, ho directed his march against 
Golconda . A great army amounting to a hundred thousand cavalry 
came thence with precipitancy and halted on the other bank of the 
Kistria river. A general assuring the rayer of his ability to disperse 
the Muhammadans, received permission to do so, and he fell upon them 
on the bank of the river ; when, after hard fighting, tlm Muhammadans 
were defeated and fled. Some persons advised the rayer to assault the 
town, but the advice of the minister was that the place was loo strong ; 
he rather advised to direct their course eastward against the Gajapati , 
who had harassed md impeded them on their march. The rayer con¬ 
sented, and while on the way to attack the Gajapati , he was opposed 
by scattered portions of different people, fighting without union or plan 
who were one by one overcome, and at length they all came proffering 
submission. The rayer received them favorably and confirmed them in 
their possessions, (as tributaries understood.) Proceeding onwards the 
rayer with his army invested Amidanagara (Ahmednagar). The 
Muhammadans of the place made fierce resistance ; but were at length 
defeated. Ciushna rayer took possession of that hill-fort, and erected 
his flag on it. Still advancing against the Gajapati ,,)*is minister Saluva 
Timma represented to him, that though he could unquestionably con¬ 
quer the Gajapati , yet that as the road was difficult, opposition would be 
considerable ; and that it would be best to make a treaty of peace with 
the Orissa prince. Ciushna rayer paid uo attention to him *, but say¬ 
ing that the forest was no great thing, it could be cut down, and the 
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no great matter, he proceeded in anger. On the way S 
( ,osed with sixty thousand how-men. The fighting was obsti¬ 
nate ; the khan having for his object to promote the glory of the Gaja* 
pnti. News come to the Orissa prince that CrtsHNA rayer was approach¬ 
ing, and the ministers of that prince advised him to go to the re-in- 
forceroent of the Muhammadan chief. Sixteen other chiefs around the 
Gajapali rose up, and asked leave to go against the invading army, 
which leave was granted. Crishna rayer hearing of their coming be¬ 
came discouraged, and reflecting on his having before slighted the ad¬ 
vice of Avvaji, he sent for lam, admitted the error, and asked how it 
was now suitable to act. Appaji said it would not be possible to con¬ 
quer their opponents, but, that division must be caused amongst them. 
Receiving all needful treasure from the rayer he wrote deceptive let¬ 
ters, addressed to the sixteen chin , and sent them in boxes in which 
were presents of money, with honorary dresses and ornaments: these 
were given to messengers, who were sent on alone, and falling into tue 
hands’of the Gajapaii's people, they were taken before him. The 
Orissa prince read the letters with great astonishment. The purport 
was to say that Crishna rayer consented to the terms proposed by the 
chiefs, and that if they would take and deliver up the person of the 
GajapaU rdja, the villages, money and jewels, as stipulated, should he 
made over to them. The Orissa prince, fearing for his personal safety 
retreated to some distance privately; and the chiefs, not seeing the king 
or knowing what was become of him, desisted from lighting. The 
rayer, on "his part, did not advance his troops, and made no assault. 
A ri-AJi now proceeded to the Orissa prince, and told him that Crishna 
r;.\-er desired his welfare. The Gujapati hesitated for a time; but at 
length thinking the rayer might be trusted, he came to an audience, 
bringing presents. Both parties exchanged salutations; the Gajapali 
offered his daughter in marriage; and Appaji being greatly rejoiced 
strongly recommended the union. At the desire of the ruler of Orissa 
AerZi followed him, being treated with great honors, and allowed to see 
tne king's daughter. When about to return, the daughter named Tuca- 
ram Am sent a parrot to her father who transmitted it by Appa.ti to the 
rayer. The bird after narrating its own divine origin, a.nd the perfec¬ 
tions of the person sending it, gave the rayer satisfaction. The mar- 
riage was celebrated, and the rayer returned to Vijayanagaram. 

Note. This somewhat full abstract may perhaps supersede the 
necessity of any translation, so far as historical objects are concerned. 
Ferishta admits that Crishna rayer severely defeated the Muhamma¬ 
dans : the other matters arc probably historical. The onmnent at the 
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$6ge may be oriental metaphor merely to designate a messenger who 
was to repeat what was ordered, and no more. Saluva 1 imma seems 
to have been the proper name of the minister; and Appajt a sort of 
title of office: many tales are current, of the skill and address of Appaji 
the minister to Car si; na rayer. 

Professor Wilson’s notice of this manuscript may be found in Dos. 
Cat* Vots 1, p. 296. 

Manuscript Book, No. 33, Countermark 787. 

Section 5.— Brief narrative concern ing the rule of the Setupatis , as 
feudatory pi vices at JRamnad. 

This paper mentions a traditionary guardianship of the Ramiseram 
temple committed to seven persons, one among whom by hereditary 
descent, was Sad arc a, who in Sal. Sac. 1527 (A. D. 1606), was made 
lord paramount of the Marawa principality by Tirumala Nayaker, 
ruler of Madura. The transmission of the authority downwards with 
dates and names, and mention of connected events is continued to S*L 
Sac. 1716, (A. D, 1795.) 

As this short paper was translated and printed at the end of the 
appendix to Vol. 2 of Oriental Historical MSS. any more lengthened 
notice than the above, is not required. The original text was not then 
given ; and as the writing of the document was rapidly fading it appeared 
suitable to have it restored, and available at any time for reference as a 
record. 


Manuscript Book , Wo. 31, Counter mark 785. 

Section 1 .—Account of T ikumala N a y a i> u and of his descendant s y 
the Carndtaca rulers of Madura. 

This manuscript was also translated and printed in the second volume 
Or. Hist. MSS. beginning at page 182. Hence there is need only to 
observe in brief, that it commences with the accession of the son of 
Ti rum ala NaY aKer to the throne at Madura, and brings the account 
downwards, with a somewhat minute specification of wars, negotiations 
and changes of power, to the period of the last feeble remains of the 
race, who received a village for their maintenance. In some of the 
details, where most obscure, this manuscript is confirmed and elucidated 
by the large Tamil manuscript before mentioned, the Carndtaca rdjdkaU 
At the time of making the above translation, this Telugu MS. was not 
without difficulty legible ; a rough copy of it was then made for greater 
convenience, and as the lapse of two years since has only added to the 
difficulty of reading the original, a restored copy has been prepared from 
the original aided by occasional reference to the ough copy, and the 
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not having been printed a correct record for reference is thus pro¬ 



vided. 


Section '%~An account of the rule of Cari Gala Cho.lan. 


In consequence of war with the Pandya king, a woman of the Chola 
royal race named Cungaina GentTii escaped, alone into the wilderness-, 
being pregnant ; and took up her abode in the house of a brahman a 
schoolmaster, and also an astrologer. By his Art he declared conce rning 
the child, after casting its nativity, that it would become a powerful and 
independent prince. In the ceremony of naming the child it was called 
Cali Choi an. After the ceremony of investing with the sacred thread? 
and while learning in the school, the boy was the object of much con¬ 
tempt from the other boys, being treated as the son of a, widow. He 
retaliated on them ; but the brahman thought it best to keep him within 
the house. He became well instructed in knowledge and very powerful 
in bodily strength. The Pandiya king then ruled the Chola-mandalam; 
hut, wishing to place over it a viceroy, he made public proclamation in 
order to meet with a suitable person. A great concourse of claimant* 
assembled. The Pdndiyan then put a golden pot containing water on 
the head of an elephant, and a wreath of flowers in its trunk, announcing 
that the person on whom the elephant should place the wreath, and 
anoint by pouring on him the water would be regarded as chosen, and to 
that person the king would give his own daughter in marriage. The 
elephant being let loose, avoided all the people in the town, and going 
direct to the aforesaid brahman's house, there selected the youth by 
depositing the wreath on Ids head, and pouring the water over him. 
The young man was as strong as ten elephants, but in order to diminish 
his strength the brahman rubbed the sole of one of his feet with char¬ 
coal, and thereby took away the strength of nine elephants, leaving him 
only as strong as one elephant* fie was subsequently installed at 
Coynhaconum ; and had the name of Cari Gala Cholan given him to 
commemorate the rubbing of charcoal (cari) on his foot. But the 
king s daughter was not given him. He strengthened and enlarged his 
capital town. The young man learning from his mother that his father 
was before him king of the Chola country, that his father had feared 
to encounter the Pdndiya king, and had died during the disturbance 
that had arisen; resolved on vindicating his own, and his father’s right; 
and, assembling an army, set out to mak 3 war on the Pandiya king. 
The army is stated at 250,000 cavalry, under commanders whose names 
are given, who approached the Vaigai river, The Pdndiyan alarmed, 
brought to him treasure and jewels, and after much flattering homage, 
embraced him, and conducting him to his palace seated him, on terras 
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inequality, oft half of his throne, and married him to his daughter Suf- 
Hff'svAin, after which Cari Gala Chowan returned to Cornbaconum, 
where there wore great rejoicings. He allowed the cultivators three 
parts of the produce, and took one-fourth (the ordinary rate used to be 
one-sixth), with which revenue he built and repaired many sacred 
edifice*, gave large donations to brahmans, heard many religious stories 
recited, and was a firm votary of Siva, In order to see if Ids people 
were firm in that way, and with a view to discover and rectify evils, be 
was accustomed to go out in disguise, covered with a common dark- 
coloured hair blanket, during the night. Out of this custom arose the 
following circumstances. 

There Was $h aged brahman who, as the result of long penance, had a 
son bom to him, who wlrnu grown up was married, and the old man 
died, but not before having charged his son to cany his bones to Cdsi , 
and bury them in the Ganges. The young man prepared to do so ; but 
on the eve of setting out slept in the porch of his house, and there gave 
strict charge to his wife to keep within doors, while he should be absent 
for a year and a half; the only exception being that, if in want, she 
might ask alms of the charitable prince Caiu Cal a Cholan. The latter 
was at the door; and, admiring so great an act of confidence, determined 
on being the watchful guardian of that house. While the brahman was 
absent he watched it carefully; but the brahman returned within six 
months, on the way tb complete his pilgrimage at Ramiseram , and 
wishing to assure himself of his wife’s discretion, approached the door 
alone at night, and looked in through its apertures. The Cholan came 
thither at the same time, and thinking the brahman was a thief cut him 
down with a sword, and retired. His wife next day suffered great 
reproach from her neighbours, but recognizing her husband, she burned 
herself with his body; and the king having unconsciously killed a brah¬ 
man, had the visitation termed Brahma-hatti (a personification of the 
crime, as if an evil spirit, always following him). He made many 
attempts to get rid of it, but though the sprite quitted him at the door 
of a temple, or entry on a sacred poolj yet it always returned afterwards. 
He went on pilgrimage to the shrine of Mindtchi at Madura , who, in a 
vision, informed him that the visitation could not be so easily got quit 
of, but directed him to build 108 Siva fanes, and thereat Mudhydranya 
he would be relieved. He accordingly built a shrine every flay, not 
eating till each day’s work Was done; but he did not know where 
Wadhydranyn was. At length he found an emblem of Siva under a 
tree named Madhi; and Siva there appeared to him, directing him to 
build a! temple; to enter at one gate, where the sprite would halt, and 
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be miprisonecl, and to go out at a gate on the opposite side : whidlt 
the king did, and was cured. He however died childless, and his queen 
followed him. There was no ( ho/a king; after him, lie reigned fifty-five 
years. The above things concerning him were compiled by Chacratai- 
yenoar a Vcishnam brahman of Meiur from she Bukhti l ilasun and 
some other books, inclusive of St'hula Mahdtmyas , or temple legends. 

Remark „ Fable and fact appear to be* blended in the first portion of 
this account, the latter portion explains and illustrates some parte of the 
Madura Purancm. , and from the comparison of the two, a few histori¬ 
cal facts may be gleaned with some measure of certainty. It is to be 
noted that this last of the Choli race, made Comhaconum (twenty miles 
north of TanjoreJ his capital. This is the first doeumen I have as yet 
mot with stating that fact; though I always thought that Com bacon urn 
must once have been a metropolis, from traces remaining. 

Section 3.— An account of the Yuntidu jdti, or wild people of Sri* 
h/trt-cotta, received from an old man of that tribe ,. 

Of old one named Ra<jha va brought with him sixty families from 
Fdca-natti district; ami located himself with them at Sri-hari~c.6tta, and 
clearing the country formed lidghuva-purum . The people by degrees 
spread through a few adjoining districts. A rishi who came from Be* 
naves and was named Ambik evs varkr resided in Madhydranya (or the 
central wilderness); and there, daily bathing in a river, paid homage to 
Siva. These wild people of their own accord daily brought him fruits 
and edibles, putting them before him. At length he inquired of them 
the reason, they replied that their country was infested by a terrible 
serpent, and they wished to be taught charms to destroy it, as well as 
charms for Other needful purposes. He taught them, and then vanished 
away. 

These wild people, being skilful in magic, continued in the forest 
They are of four classes: 

1 Chcnfu-Vdiidlu , 3 Coya-vdndlu , 

2 Ydnddxdu , 4 Irdla-vdndlu. 

The Ydnddu people are skilful in medicine. The C6ya people 
reside to the westward in the wilds at Goaty, Athavani , and othe* 
circumjacent places. Within their forest boundaries, if any traveller 
attempt to pluck fruit from any tree, his hand Is fastened to the spot 
so that he cannot move; but if on seeing any one of the Coy a people 
he call out to that person explaining his wishes and get permission, then 
he can take the fruit, and move away; while the Coya forester, on the 
receipt of a small roll of tobacco leaf, is abundantly gratified. Besides 
which the Coy a people eat snakes. About forty years since a br-hman 



passing through the district saw a person cooking snakes for food, and, 
expressing great astonishment, was told by the forester that these were 
mere worms ; that if he wished to see a serpent, one should be shewn 
him,. but that, as for themselves, secured by the potent charms taught 
them oy Ambike'svarsk, they feared no serpents. As the brahman 
desired to see this large serpent, a child was sent with a bundle of straw 
and & winnowing-fan, who went accompanied by the brahman, into the 
depths of the forest, and putting the straw on the mouth of a hole com¬ 
menced winnowing, when smoke of continually varying colors arose, 
Allowed by bright flame, in the midst of which a monstrous serpent, 
having seven heads was seen. The brahman was speechless with terror 
at the sight; and, being conducted back by the child, was dismissed 
with presents of fruits, and proceeded to the north. Tins circumstance 
occurred among the Cdya people of the woods or wilds to the northward 
of Pdla-Vumchcha b'hadrachtd m in Sal. Sac. 1635, ( A. I). 
1712 - 13 .) 

The Chenjit people live to the westward of Ahdbalam, Sri-Sailam 
and other places, in the woods or wilds; and go about constantly carry¬ 
ing i n their hands bows and arrows. They clothe themselves with leaves, 
and live on the sago, or rice, of the bamboo. They rob travellers, 
killing them if they oppose. <* This people afflict every living creature 
(kill for food is supposed to be meant.) 

The Train people carry bows and arrows, and wander in the forests 
They are thieves. 'Hie Ydtnidu class alone do not plunder. They 
are employed as watchmen: they collect a kind of bark and roots, used 
for dyeing red, bringing heavy loads, and receive whatever the sircar is 
pleased to give in return. They chiefly live on a kind of white root and 
wild-honey. The sircar employs them as watchmen. In the woods 
near Sr-hdri-cottci there are forty of these Ydnddu people (supposed 
to be heads of families). The sircar gives to the head man of these 
people twelve vnaracals of rice monthly : in return he delivers sometimes 
ten bundles (each flve hundred lbs.) of the dyeing bark. The others, 
who do not carry on this intercourse, live in their own manner in the 
forest on white roots and honey. This handful of Ydnddu people seem 
to be comparatively separated; for if they attempt to hold intercourse 
with others of that tribe at a distance, they are killed ; and their wives 
are carried oft : the others hold no intercourre with them. Such, as 
far as could be obtained, is an account of these Ydnddu people obtained 
from Ja ra'marudu, as far as he could give information. 

''Remarks* This paper was read over by me a year or two since, 
without any other remark than that there were people in the i minsula 
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ion* Europeans had received little or no information* It novr 
attracted attention chiefly from its following the preceding papers and 
from wishing to dispose of the entire book, No. 31, without need of 
future reference. But reading it now after having had previously in 
hand the paper on the Khoi : fati mountaineers of Goomsoor , (Mad. Jour, 
of I , and S. No. 16,) termed CSdnlu, in the Teluga paper therein 
translated, it appears to assume more importance than otherwise I tfnould 
have attributed to it. For it seems that the proper term is neither 
Kkoh nor Codalu , but Coya-jdti (in the ordinary pronunciation to the 
ear very similar to the enunciation of Khoiyati)* and that they are a sub¬ 
division of a much larger body of people. I am confirmed in my suppo¬ 
sition that the so termed Wheels of the north in Gujerat , &e. are of the 
same kind of people, though seemingly more closely analogous to the 
Chrnju, or Irafa> class. As regards the seeming absurdity of the 
bundle of straw and the largo serpent, I am of opinion that this is an 
enigma, and covers some more recondite meaning. Having in the 
Mackenzie papers sometimes met with a fact plainly narrated, and in 
others veiled by fable, metaphor, and symbols, 1 have learned not hastily 
to dismiss such seemingly crude orientalisms, but to try to look through 
them ; and in this instance, without pretending to solve, what I am tole¬ 
rably sure is a symbolical statement, I would throw out the conjecture, 
whether it do not allude to the Meria-pujaiy or human sacrifice, which 
may possibly be the charm on which these C6ya people relied, and 
which they may have practised, as well as the savage inhabitants of the 
mountains of Goomsoor* 

The locality of Sri~hdri-cot£a ia about twenty miles northward of 
Pnlicat: the country about Goofy stretches thence northwestward; but 
Sri Sailam. is farther to the north. These savages are found in the 
Goomsoor wilds and mountains, and from personal information received 
by me, there is a very similar kind of people dwelling in the woody 
mountains of the Dindigul province, to the south. In the persons of 
the JETheels they dwell on the Vindya (or BkindJ mountains; and 1 
have, in the paper before alluded to, shewn it to be probable that they 
inhabit the Baramihl hills to the north oUlehar. The account of this 
people as carrying hows and arrows, living on roots, honey, or reptiles, 
arrcey with intimations throughout the more local papers of the Mackenzie 
collection, and with current fables- as to the Veda vs who seem to have 
been wild savage people, aboriginal when the Hindus first began to 
colonize it from the north. Thus we have a somewhat wide range of 
data for inductive evidence, in favor of this particular kind of people 
under various subdivisions, having been the primary dwellers in the 
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Ksula. The conclusion need not for the present be drawn ; but it is 
clearly indicated: to be followed, possibly, by other equally plain steps 
of historical deduction, arising out of the Mackenzie papers, by the aid 
of patience and perseverance. The point once established, that the 
Hindus are not the aboriginal native inhabitants of the peninsula, does 
not seem to me of trifling magnitude ; and this point, I expect, will be 
fully proved? in the process of the present investigation. 

C:—MALA YALAM. 

Manuscript Book , No. 3, Countermark 896. 

Section 5 .—Kdvaia UpattL An account of the Kerala, or Mala - 
ytdam country. 

This manuscript is stated to be copied from one then in the possession 
of Dr, Leaden : the following is a brief abstract, of the contents. 

Invocation. The incarnation of Pakasu-ha'ma and his destruction of 
the eshetriyas. He formed the Kerala dexam, which being infested 
with serpents, he introduced the Ary a brahmans , and located them in 
sixty-four villages. Minor details of internal arrangements. Pakasu* 
bam a procured from Inara the grant statedly of six mouths' rain in the 
year. Other details concerning the classes of brahmans, and heir 
offices. The brahmans at first conducted the government on the prin¬ 
ciple* of a republic; but apt agreeing among themselves, and disputes 
about property arising, Parasu-hama determined that it would be better 
for the country to be governed by a king, and one was selected bom by 
a brahman father, by a eshetriyo mother, thus combining brahmanieai 
and kingly descent. He was first settled in the Kerala division, whence 
arose the name of Kerala desam , but the entire Mulayalum country was 
originally divided into four districts. Tuluva , Mashka, Keralam , Ctiva, 
the latter on the extreme south: details of the villages. At a late period 
in the Cdi-yuga the bauddhas came to Rerda-desa; and the king Che hu¬ 
man Pjkrum al learnt from them their mode of religious credence. Being 
favorably inclined to them, and having adopted their system, he intimat¬ 
ed to the brahmans that they must unite with the bauddhas, and follow 
their system. The brahmans were greatly alarmed and incensed, and 
consulting with a leading individual among them at Tri-Cdrur , he pro¬ 
mised to remove tlieir difficulties. Following his advice the brahmans 
went, to the king and remonstrated with him, calling for a public dispu¬ 
tation, when if they, the brahmans were vanquished, their tongues 
should be cut out, and the like done to the bauddhas if tjiese should be 
ororcome, 1 he dispute was held, terminating favorably to the brahmans, 
in consequence of a magical influence emanating from the head bran* 
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rnan at Tri-Cd/’dv; the tongues of the bauddhas* were cut out ana 

they were banished the country. The king who had adopted their sys¬ 
tem was dethroned, and some lands were set apart for his support.. He is 
not the Cheiujman Pbrumal who went to Mecca. His son was crowned 
and an oath was taken from him, never to permit the bauddhas, or peo¬ 
ple of any other religion to obtain public sanction. Other details o* 
some subsequent matters are given. At later periods, when the above 
oath had fallen into desuetude, the bauddhas (Muhammadans) obtained 
some footing in different places. The system of JBhaU&chdrya obtained 
in the Malay ala country, and the vedantists, of that class, received some 
endowments inlands. At an assembly of the brahmans of the sixty- 
four villages, it was determined that only the brahmans of eleven vil¬ 
lages (or village-districts) should possess the right of offering a particu¬ 
lar species of yagam or sacrifice, and of performing some other special 
ceremonies, In process of time the rule of kings had become extinct, 
arid some brahmans went to Crishna rayer invitingf him to take the 
rule of the country. He sent two persons respectively named A the 
rajaPERUMAL and Pandeya raja Peru mm., as his viceroys, each for a 
period of twelve years. After them Cheruman Peiujmal was sent, who 
was welcomed by some dist inguished persons, safely conducted, and duly 
installed. He ruled thirty-six years, being three times the appointed 
period, on account of his good qualities. The rayer however was not 
satisfied with this extension of the term, and determined on hostilities. 
Cu human Perumal took counsel as to the best means of meeting the 
invasion. In the first place two brahman ambassadors were sent to the 
rayer to endeavour to pacify him; but he refused to listen to them. A 
little fable is narrated of the manner in which the messengers acquired 
a magical quill, by looking through which the real nature of any being 
could be discerned. The Cheruman in connexion with the Calicut raja, 
and other subordinates, assembled a great army, and, while the multi¬ 
tudes were asleep, by looking at them through the quill, it was perceived 
that 10,000 were men, 30,000 gods, and the rest asuras. To the ten 
thousand a distinctive mark was affixed, and with them the rayer was 
encountered and defeated. 

The birth of Sancara'cha'rva is then narrated with his proceedings 
as to the different erstes of people and the regulations established by him 

* In Malayalam it seems that the Muh&mmadans are termed Bauddhas. The 
Syrian Christians are called Marga-carer 11 people of a way but are never 
designated Bauddhas. Such a use of the last term as applied t*o Muhammadaua ij* 
I believe, peculiar to the Malayala country. 

t He more probably conquered the country, without any special iavitatiqd. 
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^counted for in. rather a fanciful manner, hut it is stated that his regu¬ 
lations Continued to be observed. Ch e h uman Pkrum at. continued to 
rule. A Nay nr was killed, who after death is represented as instructing 
the king to attend to the lessons of a Jonaca (Muhammadan) teacher* 
according' to whose advice he might embark on board ship, and would 
thereby attain a partial beatification. He* divided his whole dominions 
into Eighteen portions, which he gave over to the charge of different 
chiefs. The two ambassadors by whosu means the rayer had been coiw 
quered each received portions of country. He specially gave a shield 
to the Calicut raja. Cite hitman Peru max, then went away (by sea) 
to the country termed Ant y (supposed to designate Arabia.) The Calicut 
raja afterwards waged wax with the various petty chieftains, conquering 
some of them, and acquiring superiority. 

The arrival of the Portuguese at Calicut is noticed, arid the Calicut 
rfija is said to have fought with the captain. The raja ruled over 
eighteen forts, and seventeen districts. He fought continually with his 
neighbours; the Travancore and Tellicherry rajas being excepted. He 
subdued many countries, exaggeration appearing in the enumeration of 
them.. He acquired pre-eminence above other kings. The customs of 
the Calicut kingdom are then narrated; laws regulating interest and 
profit. The commencement of the Collam era is thus accounted for. 
The rule of the viceroys of Vijayanagaram had been fixed at twelve 
years corresponding with the revolution, in orbit, of the planet Jupiter. 
But as Chekuman Pehum al exceeded the prescribed time this mode of 
reckoning fell into disuse. In a period of great scarcity and drought, 
when a large reservoir (Collam) had become quite dry, the brahmans, 
in a body, went to the Calicut raja and represented that the cause was 
hit withholding the customary largesses to the gods and the brahmans. 
The raja acknowledged his fault and promised to repair it. As a com¬ 
mencement a great number of brahmans were fed in the dry bed of the 
tank, and before they had finished eating, the water rushed in with such 
rapidity that they were obliged to make their escape without having 
time to take away the leaves on which their food had been eaten. An 
era was begun to commemorate this event, being the Collam era. 
Matters relating to the cultivation of cocoa-nut trees, betel vines, &c. 
customs in dealings, buying, selling, See. Rules to regulate hunting. 
Origin of the Nayars , also of a kind of divinity derived from the fable 
in the Mahdhhdratu of Siva's appearing to Arjuna during his penance 


* This is the Cheruman PercmalwIio h said to have adopted the Muhamma¬ 
dan religion, and to have gone to Mecca, 
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near the Himalaya mountains. The origin of the Aguiar born from 
and MohinL The names of various local. the Malay ala 

country are given. Names of various fanes in that country. Besides 
which the thirty-three craves pf superior gods, and the sixty-six thou¬ 
sand asuras , are all said to have been in Malayal&m, together With the 
superior gods protecting the country. 

Afterwards the names of the Calicut rajas and other inferior chief's 
are given. The story of a Jonaca (Muhammadan) who came to this 
country, the cause of which is narrated; the foreigner extended the 
dominion of the Calicut raja ; magnificent things are stated as to the 
com.)neats of the Calicut raja, originating in his devotedness to Sri 
Bhdgmatb and her gifts to him. Notwithstanding the foreign Euro¬ 
peans came and took possession of Calk at whom however, in the end, 
the raja defeated. The Curumbas of the hilly district greatly helped, 
and had districts given in consequence. Disputes between this QUrumha 
chief and the Cochin raja. Details of the number of Nayars belonging 
to different parts of the country. Reference to the regulations made by 
Parasu-rama, and confirmed by Sancar/cha'rya as to the distance 
which must be observed by different castes, in their approach one towards 
another . The distance in feet being minutely stated. Brahmans and 
cows are of good birth, other classes of men and other animals not so. 
With these regulations as to personal distinctions, and caste observances 
the account concludes. 

Remark . The writing of this document was in one place very much 
faded. As it is one of the best of the few Malay alann MSS., it has 
been restored; and its entire translation is recommended, notwithstand¬ 
ing that it contains some things puerile, and some absurd. Still there 
are real historical details, and these can always be best selected, after 
that the whole evidence of any document, whether important or trifling, 
has been ihlly and fairly brought into view. 

D:—MAHRATTL 

Manuscript Book , No. 6 , Countermark 918 . 

An account of kings of the four ages, and specially of the Mahrutta 
kings of Sattara. 

An account is proposed to be given of the four ages, the kings of 
fiastinapuri, the Muhammadans , the Maharashtiras and Bhosalas. The 
narrative is professed to be received from Vita la svami , an incarnation 
of a portion of the divine essence near Sattara , Mention of the incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu in different ages. With a brief reference to o*ber 
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mgs, the lines of Yudishthint in given. Then the ancient line of the 
Bhosala varnaa, ruling for 1800 years. A further list of the line of 
T udishthira, Jey u Sisii- from the Bengal country made great con- 
quests. Various other kings. Nauaoa Sinh is said to have ruled at 
tht. commencem ent, of the era of Sdlivahona• The race of Naba»a 
S ixir is given. In Sal. Sac. 500 the Padshah is said to have ruled 
in Kostin apuri (Delhi.') The sultans of this race protected the 
Mahardshtiras, and gave them lands to the southward of the Nerbudda 
river. Some lit tle matter is given, in the Balhrnd character. The 
Padshah’s instructions to the Mahrattas as- to tribute and duties. The 
instructions of the great Mahvatta (i. e. the Bhomla ) to his tribe and 
dependants...to the manner in which they were to govern so as 
to fulfil the Padshah’s wishes, and not, to oppress the accountants, or 
people. A list of the Bhosala race. A request made by the Divan 
(or Ptihm) to give him a grant of land. The Bhosala pointed out. the 
neighbourhood- of Poona ; and gave him a grant of land there subject to 
quit-rent, or tribute. Subsequently iha Divdn named Baji IUo, did not 
send tribute to the Bhosala, on which account the latter wrote two or 
three letters. The reply was in substance, that as the Bhosala derived 
his possessions from the Padshah, so he, Baji Kao, owed him, the B/m- 
sala, nothing ; but that the tribute must he given to the Padshah. Both 
parties appealed to the Padshah, in consequence of which appeal, an 
• rder came to the Bhosala, directing him not to interfere with the 
Divdn, and that tribute from the latter must be sent to the Padshah. 
The Divdn did send tribute for a short time and then discontinued doing 
so. In consequence the Padshah sent a detachment of troops to demand 
tho stated revenue; but. the officer was put off with various excuses. 
Meantime the troops killed every day twenty or more cows, on Which 
the Divdn remonstrated and wrote to the Padshah who replied, that it 
proceeded fronj his refusing to pay his tribute, which if he did the an¬ 
noyance would be withdrawn. The Divan requested a small portion of 
laud to be bestowed on him, in free gift, or fee simple, wherein he 
might carry on the ritos of his religion without molestation. The Pad¬ 
shah consented, bestowing- on him an inam grant; and restored all the 
remainder of his former possessions to the Bhosala, as a tributary. The 
Divan within Ins small district strengthened himself by degrees, and 
assembling troops at length ventured on making war on the Bhosala , 
who being occupied chiefly in peaceable duties and depending on protec¬ 
tion from the Padshah kept up no great standing-army; as a consequence 
ho was attacked by the Divdn, taken prisoner and car ried to Poona. As 
the Dwdn obtained great plunder and wealth from the itaojafo so he 
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d his army therewith; awe], when the Padshah assumed 
hostile demonstrations, he sent word to say, that the country south of 
the JSerbadda was fitting to be ruled by brahmans; that he, the Padshah, 
med giye himself no trouble, foa whatsoever tribute was demanded 
should 1)0 remitted. The Padshah relaxed on receiving this message; 
and consented to receive tribute. The Divan accordingly had account- 
ants prepared in the different languages of the country, being Gujarati, 
Saibandh Mahratti and Ocmavese. Baji Rao now sent- messages to the 
Guicotoar, to Scindiah, and the ruler of the Ctingama country (the 
Konkan) calling on them for alliance and tribute in which case he 
would protect them, seeing that he held Ida authority by s;auction of the 
Padshah. The consequence was a war with the Crfngi -'inn country, 
which he conquered; and next the conquest of the Guieowar the ruler 
of Gujarat* The ruler of Vhiapur hearing of these proceedings deter¬ 
mined to make war on Baji Rao to humble him and to assume his coun¬ 
try. Tins he did and began to rule over that country in Sal. Sac. 1610, 
(A. D. 1687-8.) The name of his viceroy was Shahoji*. Other changes 
and revolutions followed, one named Ram Singh obtained a temporary 
ascendancy; but the Visiapvr Padshah sent ail army and overthrew him 
and subsequently reinstated the Bhmala as a tributary. His name 
was Sivaji : other wars followed. List of rltjas of the Bhosaia race, who 
subsequently ruled; with the period of each ones rule. The Cdlapnr 
raja meantime protected the posterity of the beforementioned Baji Rao. 
A number of zemindars or persons who had received benefits from 
Baji Rao, were assembled; and counsel was held as to the means of 
raising an army to go against the Bhosaia and re-instate the descendant 
of Baji Rao. An application was made by him to Bombay for help from 
the English there in Sal. Sac. 1635 ( A. D. 1712-18), stating his prior 
dmm to the country, now governed by the Bhosaia . It would appear 
that they gave assistance. The descendant of Baji Rao then addressed 
a memorial to the Padshah stating his claims, a copy of which, at length, 
is given. It is verbose in details of preceding matters; assuming in 
part, somewhat the air of a manifesto, demanding at least the restoration 
of the small dnam grant, or independent territory, before given to Baji 
Rao or else with the aid of the Golupuv raja, and other auxiliaries, the 
memorialist would be prepared to make war for the recovery of his pa¬ 
trimonial inheritance. This memorial was written in Sal. Sac. 1572 
(A. D. 1659*10) : on the despatch of the memorial, the writer of it set 
out at the head of 25,000 men to attack the ruler of Visictpuv; halting 
at the village named Visala-gadda / whence a few troops of the Padshah 
retreated, The VisMpuft Padshah went, jt is stated, to Goa, givjhg in- 
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Actions to Iiis respective chiefs; especially to the commander at Au* 
rungabad. The minister of the young man named Nana Farnis in¬ 
terposed his counsel; to the effect that the Vmapnr Padshah was too 
strong for him; that the concentration of troops forming at Aurangabad 
would render it inexpedient to go against Vuiapur itself;- and that it 
would be better to proceed against the Bhosala raja of Sat/tar a. This 
counsel was followed. The army was made to retrograde; and was turned 
towards the latter place. Dm Aid Kh an came to the assistance of the 
Vuiapm ‘ Padshah with 60,000 troops from the Padshah of Baganagur 
{Bisnagur 9) The young man was greatly intimidated by the arrival of 
this auxiliary force. He divided his army into two divisions proceeding 
with 13,000 against Sat tar a, and sending 12,000 into the Congama 
country (the Konkan), which latter was conquered and brought under 
revenue management. The Sattar a Bhosala fearing to encounter the 
invaders, relinquished the country and gave it up to them. The do* 
scendant of Ba,h Rao in consequence gave to the Bhosala a small terri¬ 
tory, to hold as a feudatory; on the condition of being ready to do mill* 
tary service whenever summoned. His title was still to be Sivaji Bho* 
sola Muhd-rdja. The descendant of Raji Rao soon after died. He had 
no child, hie his wife was pregnant, and under the instructions and guid¬ 
ance of Nana Fa bn is a rogency was formed ad interim. A transition 
is then made to the race of the aforesaid Bhosala; tlieir names, dates, 
and periods of rule being given. Details of their donations, and endow¬ 
ments of shrines. The before mentioned wife of Ba Jr Rao’s descendant 
was delivered of a son, who was named Panda pra tana Bajt Rao, 
great rejoicings were made, and the government was conducted by Nana 
Farnis. A woman of the same race named Gangt Bhai had a share 
in the government. The. voting man on coming to 16 year 9 of age was 
installed, and named Simandar Baji Rao. He had some English 
auxiliaries in his pay. and made conquests in the neighbouring CSngoma 
and Telinga countries. .He established Dowlut Rao Scindiah, Hol- 
kak Rao the Guicotoar , and also the Bhosala as subordinate chiefs ; 
the authority descending to their posterity. He himself maintained a 
standing ahny, a3 stated of a crore. or ten millions, (that is to say, a 
large army,) 

The preceding account was written by Appaji of Mysore in A. D. 
1806, finished on the 12th April at Poona. 

Remark. It will appear from the above abstract, that the document 
to which it refers is of considerable relative importance towards illustrat¬ 
ing the history of the Mahrattas, from the time of their origin. I 
would defer stating any thing, with reference to full translation, until the 
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P arlous documents in the Tamil language, some of them of great length 
and much detail, bearing on the history of Mahrattas, have undergone a 
more full examination by me. The present document can be referred 
to at any subsequent period. The manuscript book containing it was 
damaged and in rapid progress towards decay ; on which account, as Well 
as from the presumed value of the contents, the document has been 
restored. 


■E :—SANSKRIT. 


( Grant ha character.) 

Palm-le<f Book, No . 236, Countermark 1044. 
Chatur Vimsati Pur an am. 


Invocation. A brief indication of the contents, then a reference to the 
author, and to his readers. The Purdna is derived from the supreme 
lord Para mbs v arek, its virtues and beneficial tendencies are announced, 
great virtues of its writer : great advantages will result to its readers. 

The Purdna opens with a reference to Vr cshab'ha Svdmi, who lived in 
the centre of the southern portion of the land of Bharata in Jambu dwi- 
pa, (central Hindustan,) an early Chacraverti (or ruler) came to him, and 
begged to know all customs, differences of times, and other matters from 
the time of Susuman. The svdmi favorably received his request and taught 
him the Mulatuntra , or principal system, which was delivered by Gau¬ 
tama to Skknica, the great king,and consisted of 455,442,003,100,530 
stanzas. This, the great Purdna , is-taught from age to age. The 
account is then conducted as if repeating what Gautama stated to 
Srknjca, a specification of the various yogas, that is, religious rites 
or modes of worship. A reference to Svayambhuva Manu and the 
matters which occurred in his time introducing the mention of the 
ULarpani and Avasarpini periods; the former prosperous as following 
the renovation of all things after the periodical deluge; the latter adverse, 
as going before and preparing for the destroying and purifying deluge. 
(See MS. book, No. 12, Section 1.) The peopling of the Bharata can- 
' dam, (or continent of India) with the Manus, Chacraverti*, and people 
is next adverted to. 'The prompt justice and equity of the Chacravertis 
in the punishment of crime. The book then mentions various matters, 
concerning the world, countries, towns, kingdoms, sacred rivers or pools, 
donations, penance, iri detail. In those times men believed in only one 
creator, who created men good and evil, not according to his own pur¬ 
pose of mind, but according to tlieir good and evil deeds in a former 
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of existence. Afterwards the bounds and the nature of the Bhara- 
ta tuindam (or upper India) are stated, its hills, peaks of mountains, &c. 
The great city of Alacapurh on the northern portion, its ruler was Ath i~ 
pa sen king of the Vuh/ddharns, (a species of celestial:) he considered 
the luxury of kingly rule to be like smelling a poisonous flower* and 
relinquished the kingdom, devolving it on his son; and, becoming a naked 
ascetic, he was initiated into the Jainu system. Details are given of that 
system. Mahapalen governed, he had four ministers, two of whose 
names were Mahamathi and Svaya mputti. One day Svayam- 
puttt, being a distinguished person among the Jainas, asked the king 
softie questions of a religious character to which the king replied, and 
they both agreed that the body dies, yet that the Jtvan (life or soul) 
does not die. A story is narrated in illustration; to the advantage of 
the Jaina system. Various accounts are given of persons who by acts of 
merit according to the Jain a belief, obtained beatification. Some ac¬ 
count of persons who by evil actions incurred the pains of Ndraca (or 
hell). Description of the various places of torment, and the punish¬ 
ment inflicted: being instructed, or purified, thereby: the persons so 
punished subsequently attain to happiness. Mention of persons who 
obtained beatification in the Isana~calpam. There follow details of 
capital towns, each the metropolis of a state or kingdom. Prophetic de¬ 
claration as to the future birth of Vrishab'ha mtmi, his incarnation ; 
Brahma and other gods did him homage. Many matters follow con¬ 
cerning that incarnation and its praises. An account of die instruc¬ 
tions given by Vrishab'ha svdmi seated on a lofty seat, or throne; 
Bharat a and others received Ins lectures, an account of their panegy¬ 
ric on the teacher. The glory of the Jain a system dwelt on. The 
Chcicraverii afterwards returned to Ayodhya , and received homage 
from the Vidyddharus; in a dream he had a vision of the god who 
announced to him that persecutions and sufferings would arise* from the 
PtUhandut (a contemptuous epithet applied to the Baivas) y and also 
from the Mieckchaa (outcasts or barbarians), detailed at length. The 
Chacraverti in the morning performed the rite of ablution, in order to 
remove the evil of the dream, or to avert its accomplishment. Details 
of Prabasan, Cumb’ham, and many others, are given, as coining 
from the mouth of Gautama, delivered to Srenjca, that is to say, of 
what kind of birth or form of being, they before were, (on the system 
of i‘he metempsychosis,) what kind of actions they performed, afterwards 
being instructed in the Jaina system, they acquired beatification, 

I nesc various accounts in much detail occupy the rest of the work. 
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Note, This palm-loaf manuscript on examination was found to he 
complete, and in good order; with the exception of about fifty loaves 
at the beginning. These were restored on other palm-leaves, and added 
to the* book, for its more certain preservation. 

The w ork it will be -seen carries up the origin of the Jaina system 
to the very birth of time; yet as the whole turns on the alleged incar¬ 
nation of Viu.su abha svdmi (considered by some to be a subordinate 
incarnation of \ iswNu), and as Vrishabha svdnii was posterior to 
Gautama Buddba, the evidence for such high antiquity may receive 
as much credence as any one may choose to bestow. In truth the 
Jaina system, at its origin, was a modification of the Vaishnava one. 
To me it seems that the Pali work (about to be published in Ceylon ), en¬ 
titl'd the Mahatomm (or great genealogy), clearly fixes the origin of 
the Banddha and Jaina systems at Magadha, three or four hundred 
years. antecedent, to the Christian era. Nothing in this work, as it 
seems to me, contradicts such m origin; without being easily recon- 
cileabk thereto. The entire book might be worth translating, at some 
future period; for though the Jaina legendary history is as much be¬ 
clouded with metaphor and fiction, as the Brahmanical; yet, from n 
com parison of the two, facts may be selected which could not be receiv¬ 
ed on the evidence of either one of the parties. 

Prof. Wilson’s notice of this hook (Des. Cat. vol. 1, p. 152) is 
as follows : 

4< VI. Chaturvinsati Pltrana. 

“ Tamnl Language and Character, Palm-leaves . 

“ An account of various sovereigns, peculiar to the legendary history 
of the Jainas , who flourished contemporaneously with the twenty-four 
damns, as Vidyddhara , Mahahala , Vajrabdhu , Vajragarbha, Ndbhl 
Vrishabha, Bharaia, Anukampana, Sripdla, Sumudravijaya, Sri - 
shena, 8zc, In three hooks, by Virasoma Surt.” 

The statement of this book being in the Tamil language and charac¬ 
ter must have been an oversight of Prof. Wilson’s assistant. It is a 
Prakrit (or unpolished Sanskrit) work of the kind sometimes denomi¬ 
nated (by natives of other provinces than the Tamil district), the Ta« 
mil Grant'ha; the term grant ha not then denoting merely a book , 
but a Prakrit work, both in letters and language. 

Conclusion . 

In this report I have not included all the works that have been tile 
Subject of examination, collation and restoration during the brief period 
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of two months, to which it refers; but only so many as would suffice 
to form a primary volume of restored documents; of which moreover* 
I could get the abstracts written over from my rough notes in sufficient 
time 


and the preparation of an abstract, forms to mo, not the least 
laborious part of the duty, Such MSS. as for the present lie over, I 
purpose to include within a following statement. 
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A Palm-leaf MS. No. 165, Countermark 64. 

A:—TAMIL. 

I_ Ghola pdroa Patayam, or ancient Chola record. 

This is a large Tamil manuscript containing 48 Palm-lcavcs in the 
introductory portion and 219 in the remainder. It is perfect as regards 
the numbering of the leaves, and is generally in a good state of preserva¬ 
tion : ii few of the leaves are a little damaged, but these, having been 
restored, the whole will hist in good preservation, for several years. 
lh •ief A bstracU 

Reference to inscriptions at Conjeveram , and to Vikram a ditya the 
son of Govtnda, slain by Salivahana. It states that Saliva man a 
was born in the country of Ayodhya , in a potters house, under the 
influence of Athi-seshan. He acquired great skill and prowess ; and 
conquering Vikrama ditya, subdued also the Ayodhya * country. An 
era was formed termed the era of Salivahana. In his time there 
was great disorder, Hindu fanes, rites, and institutions, all were neg¬ 
lected. Salivahana was a Samana (or Jaina) a worshipper of Sor- 
vhvarer of a venomous spirit, and in these he gloried. He destroyed 
the fanes and secred edifices of the Hindus of live classes, without favor 
or distinction. He overthrew all privileges which Hindus derived from 
Vikbamaditya. He persecuted and oppressed all who would not 

* Whence it appears either that the author made a mistake or else that there 
was a second Ayodhya . Vikrama'wtya ruled over Qujerat and Malwa, and 
de. .ved tribute extensively from other countries. Ayodhya may however, be 
viewed as an epithet, '‘exempt from war.’ 1 

3 a 
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^cntor into the Samana religion, of which ho was a devotee, 
entered the way of Sarvdsvarer, lie protected them ; but punished them 
If they refused. Through his wickedness there was no rain, a great 
famine, much distress, and one house distant ten miles from any other 
house: the country little better than a waste benighted wilderness, flic 
ascetics retiring to wildernesses, in secret made murmuring complaints 
to Siva, and Vishnu. Siva to avenge the desolation, solicited from 
the A tlii-Pa nib a ram (Supreme Being) a tire rain. Athi-seshan before¬ 
hand apprized Sai.ivahana of its approach in a dream. Sali v. hana 
announced to all the followers of Sarve'svarerfhe coming lire rain, and 
recommended them to build stone houses, or to remain (on the day 
fixed) in rivers, by both of which means they would be preserved unin¬ 
jured by the fire rain. They followed his advice, some quarrying stones 
and building houses, others watching on the banks of the largest rivers; 
and they were all on the alert. Siva opening his frontlet eye, sent a rain 
of fire. Salivahana's people took refuge in their stone houses, and 
he himself with his army on the banks of the Coveri (here used to de¬ 
signate a river in general), avoided it by plunging in the water. Siva 
seeing this, by recourse had to the Supreme Being, and by meditating on 
the five lettered mantra , sent down a shower of mud. Those in stone 
houses were thereby blocked up and suffocated ; those in rivers came 
out and escaped, and thus Salivahana (here also termed Bhoja), with 
his army escaped. Siva, now took counsel within himself. A he first 
reflection produced Viva Cholan , (the thought of him was horn in his 
mind:) the second reflection produced Ufa Cher an of the Ldda coun¬ 
try, and Nan da Copda Yediar (or herdsmen class or tribe) : the third 
reflection produced Vajranga Pandiyan of the fisherman’s class. Siva 
then, with a regard to Vishnu, meditated the eight-lettered mantra; 
and through it designated these three to their respective offices, it being 
the special lot of the Cholan to kill SaijvabAna. The three kings 
came together to take counsel so that the three crowns became as one 
crown, and they bathed together in the river at Tirumukudal*. After 
making a vow to destroy SaTivahana, and taking means to assemble 
money and troops, they made a pilgrimage to Kasi. At that time Kast 
was neglected, and it was merely a wilderness of banyan trees. They 
are represented (is discovering an inscription deep hidden in the earth, 
stating this to be Kasi, Sec. (Hence it is not Benares , but some fieti- 

• This is o place where three rivers became erne, paid to be not far from Con - 
j ever am. Hence the name, implying, “ the sacred triple union.” Another such 
place is celebrated in a hook called Mnkudal palln and is said to be near Alagar 
kavit, in the neighbourhood of Madura. 
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[is Kdsiy that is designated.) They subsequently came to Can chi - 
nagara (ConjeveramJ The same process as before is represented to 
have been repeated. Here also an inscription was found, (It is to be 
noted that the original name is Cachi; Canchi being a modern addi¬ 
tion) They were referred for further information to Cachi Vika Ca- 
machi bayen, of the weaver tribe. They cleared the forest ; but were 
opposed by a local Dana a who threatened to sacrifice them for trespass¬ 
ing on her domains. There follow various details needless to state 
minutely. Saliva ha na is again designated simply by the name Bhoja. 
The aforesaid Cachi Vira Camachi appears as a negociator with the 
local Dukga, and promises her one thousand and eight human sacri¬ 
fices, from among the people of his tribe, and the title of “ War god¬ 
dess so that when the tribe should rule, and fight with other kings, 
her appetite for human blood should be abundantly satiated ; with these 
terms the Duuga was satisfied and gave consent to ,the building of a 
town, and establishing a monarchy. (If this be ornament it is still 
startling in its indications as to by-gone days.) She then took him 
to the tank of her local residence, and explained to him that after Vi- 
kramaditya s defeat by Salivahana, all the former inhabitants of the 
place had collected their jewels and other valuables^ which were put 
into a copper chest, and that this chest was buried, deep under the bed 
of a tank (reservoir^, in a cave closed by a door, which was locked, and 
over it the stone ^hed of the tank was relaid. She pointed out be him 
the spot, and put him in possession of the chest. She also directed him 
to another spot where ancient records of the place, when the country 
was ruled by Devenpka were deposited, and shewing him where it 
was she disappeared. Cachi Viran returned to a locality where 
the three kingg were waiting for him. There follows some more 
fable, and then an order from Siva m the form of a guru , to open the 
cheat. A detail of its contents—a smaller chest, a weapon, a sacred 
utensil or weapon, another weapon, a brass vessel, a key of the inferior 
regions, five other keys, an iron crow-bar, a hammer, ten thousand pieces 
of gold coined in the age of the great king SantanU. The smaller 
chest being opened contained images of Gates a, Kdrtikeya , Valiiyam- 
ma, (the female image at Chillambram^) a trinetra fruit (the sacred ashes 
of the Suivas), a sacred bead containing the image qf one god (usually 
it is held to contain three, four, or five; the kind mentioned is very 
rare). A chank with its windings to the right (extremely rare and 
precious), a cane without joints or knots, a row of beads for prayer, a 
seal ring of six classes of Hindus—these and the like were in the inner 
box„ These were given to the Saiva guru to be'purified, and then 
3 a 2 
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committed to the care of Vika Camacht for the purposes of wor¬ 
ship. He fetched a pot of water from the Cambkd river, and putting 
it before the chest, placed one of the weapons upright in the ground, 
and paying homage transferred the divinity resident within the chest, 
into the pot of water, which was daily worshipped by himself and. Iris 
wife. This was all done by instructions from the god in the shape of 
a Sciiva guru . He delivered the same over to his son to be so handed ' 
down from generation to generation. The said guru further told them 
to make use of the key of the inferior regions in the place before indi¬ 
cated by the local Durga, where a copperplate inscription would be 
found. The Saiva guru then disappeared resuming his divine form 
of Yegamhardsvo rer. The three kings were again resorted to, when 
the original inscription first mentioned was once more read by thorn all, 
and again hidden. After some other matters the opening of the other 
cave is mentioned to which the instruments lief ore found in the first 
box wore necessary. This was a cave which was entered by the light 
of large torches, and thence another box was taken. The inscription 
on copper-plates and its contents are stated to have referred to the four 
ages, with the record of some leading names, and coming down to the 
mention of Vi k ramaditya's defeat by Sauvahana ; at which era it 
would appear to have been engraved; and its contents are said to have 
contained extensive details, (certainly ill suiting a copper-plate record, 
but there is much of exaggeration apparent :) the simple object of the 
inscription w ould seem to have been to commemorate the previous preva¬ 
lence of the Hindu faith, that the memory might not be lost, during the 
greatly altered state of things under Sauvahana. The three kings 
rendered great honor to Vira Camachi and to his son. There is a 
brief repetition of matters connected with the four ages ; for the pur¬ 
pose of shewing apparently, that all the great events recorded were 
preceded by the exhibition of human sacrifices; and it was again agreed 
upon by the three kings that before setting out to conquer Sauvahana 
a similar sacrifice must be offered at a place termed Cudutturu The 
contents of the inscription, as regards the list of kings in foregoing ages 
was copied out on palm-leaves, and then the copper-plates were returned 
to the place whence they had been taken. The three kings again went 
to Kdsv. Thence they derived three croves of money, said to be dug 
up from beneath the shrine of a goddess ; a variety of fabulous accom¬ 
paniments. Nine persons in all are represented as having visited K&si> 
and as subsequently returning to Conjeveram. The affair of destroying 
Sauvahana was now entered on, and the three kings leaving Conje- 
veram proceeded to Cudutturiyur. Being there Vira Cholan wrote 
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"missive addressed to the votaries of Siva and Vishnu, whether 
in cultivated lands or wastes; always excepting the Samana followers 
of Saiivksvakkh, the purport being a call to assemble at Cudatturiip.iv, 
in order to proceed against Sauvahana. A great concourse assembled. 
Sa'w.vahana heard of those preparations, (Here the manuscript lakes a 
retrospect in a few lines, and the passage is important.) In former days 
Vick; MAorrrA ruled in the country of Ayodhya , and built a large town 
with battlements and other fortifications. When °alivaiiana Khoja, 
conquered Vikramaditva as he was not fit to rule in that town, he 
constructed another town in the same country, called Bhoja raya puram 
where the descendants of thin Saljvahana Bhoja ruled during 1442 
years*. In their time the three kings aforementioned made their pre¬ 
parations which (the descendant of) Sauvahana learning, consulted 
about some place of refuge and heaving of Trichinopoly, inquired con¬ 
cerning its origin and antiquity. This statement introduces the ordi¬ 
nary legend about that place founded on circumstances connected with 
the poem of the Rdmayuna. Assembling all his forces Sa'jlivahana 
set out with them from Bhoja rayapur , and overran the whole of the 
Peninsula, until he came to Trichinopoly,. of which lie took possession. 
Ascending the rock, and perceiving the strength of the place, he consi¬ 
dered that no one could dispossess him of it, if he made it his citadel, 
which greatly added to his confidence. Itesiding in a palace at the foot, 
he thence administered the affairs of the kingdom. Meantime the three 
kings continued their preparations at CuduUuriyur. Cachi Vi ran 
advised to send an envoy to hear what Sauvahana would say, and 
then to levy war against him. -The Cholan accordingly sent Cachi 
Vi ran himself, accompanied by some troops; at an interview with 

* Thus in the sense of this author, Sa'liva'hana stands both for :\n indivi¬ 
dual nml for a dynasty, of which he was the head ; according to a custom of 
their oriental, and even scriptural, writers, as has been fully shewn by Bishop 
Newton in his Dissertations on the Prophecies. The tales about Vikrama'di.. 
tv a make Bhoja rtija his successor after some interval, in a different, town, 
and on another throne. If the Carnataca rajakal , can be safely followed the 
town and fortress of Sa^liva'hana was at the modern Dowlutadad, n truly sin¬ 
gular place, according to the description given of it by Captain Seely, while 
the neighbouring sculptures at Ellaie (prevailingly Jaina in fashion) sanction the 
idea of a great power in the neighbourhood. At that place Deva tjiri (or Dowlui - 
cdfld) a long list of kings did reign down to Rama tleva (or Ram deo), conquer¬ 
ed by the Muhammadans, when the place was plundered, and the kingdom sub¬ 
jugated. Hence I think we have some important indications to be followed out 
in fuller conclusion. 

[The quasi interregnum of H42 yeavs is evidently introduced to reconcile the 
modeiyi with the ancient epoch of the Kali yvga, See next page.—E d.] 
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^Balivahana, in Tnchinopaly > lie recited the preparations made with 

the express intention of destroying* the power of that rtiler, demanding* 
i:i consequence that ho should give up *l\richinopoly , renounce the 
Samana way, bathe his head in the Cmeri (become a Hindu), retire to 
his own proper town of Bhoja rayapur, and there maintain only half 
his present army. Saiivahan.a, much incensed, with abusive epithets, 
rejected the demand; but added a. challenge if they thought thenfselves 
strong. Cac tit Via an returned to CuduUuriyur , and his opinion 
being asked he advised a second embassy before making war ; Cachi 
\ iran was again sent, An appointed time and place of combat were 
now fixed, S Ann ah an a engaging to come with his force to the place. 
This place was Tirta ani kaval , whither the three kings, Cachi Vihan, 
his son, and an army repaired as appointed. There Vjra Cholan 
was crowned and invested with royal insignia by Cachi Vjban ; thence 
they proceeded to besiege Trichtnopoly . Cachi Vjhan, by means of 
the copper inscription at Conjevermn before mentioned knew that by 
the craft of Visbushana (younger brother of Havana) there was a 
subterraneous entry into the fort of IVichinopoly. This was passed 
by a few people with torches, who thence proceeded to open the Chm* 
tamani gate, by which the troops •entered in multitudes and destroyed 
Saijvahana together with his Scimana troops, with great effusion of 
blood. A pariar named Vellan escaped on Sauvahana’s horse, and 
with him a hundred others with their families, escaped, and went to the 
sea shore, whence he proceeded to some island, so as to leave behind 
the proverbial saying “ Vau Un went to the river f the destruction of 
SVmvahana is dated in C. Y. 1443 (in writing at full)*'. The three 
kings celebrated their conquest. Vira Cholan had to get rid of the 
crime of killing Salivahana styled $arpa-d($sha-Brahm-hatti (that is, 
a degree of sacredness adhering to Sauvahana as born under the in¬ 
fluence of Athi-seshun , assimilating the crime to the evil of brahman - 
slaughter, though not the same). In consequence of this crime he be¬ 
came infatuated, and fell sword in hand on his own troops, who on all 

* Ihe authority for this date ‘Jeserves examination, as if welt founded it re¬ 
conciles all the difficulties of the Kali ynga epoch, which it places in 14411-78=: 
1365 before Chris! . Now by calculation of the place of the equinoctial colures, 
Davis fixes Paua'saka the contemporary of Yudbisthira at the commencement 
of the Kali ynga , in 1391 B. C. And calculating backwards the Pauranic reigns 
from Chanda ag opt a to Yudhistiiiha, Wilvorp places the latter in 1360,— 
W iLfcox in 1430 B. C, Xiie confirmation of Sa / liva / Hana*s being a sramana qt 
buddhist is important: his name seems derived from some uUusion to the sacred 
tiees under which 8 a'kya died:—is it possible that the surname of Bhoja 
wrongfully applied to him, may be a corruption of Bauddha } the buddhist 3— Ed. 
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same way as a serpent changes his skin annually. His companions 
seeing these things consulted together, and in consequence C m hi Viran 
gave instructions to his wife Ca'machi to assume the guise and appear¬ 
ance of a Cnrova woman, of the description practising palmistry. She 
accordingly came into the town in that guise,- when the three confe¬ 
derates had her called, and first submitting their own palms, brought 
Vira Cholan to submit to the like process. The fortune-teller said 
that he had killed SalivahAna, of such and such a race, and must ex¬ 
piate the crime by building ji great number of fanes to StVA, to Vxshni 
to Sobiiahmanya, dwellings for ascetics, and dwellings for Brahmans ; 
and to enforce the duty a long narration is given of distinguished per¬ 
sonages in former ages, who had expiated like crimes, by building an 
immense number of such structures. At the mere hearing of the duty, 
Vira. Cholan found his malady alleviated, and the doing accordingly 
was determined upon. The Quratti (or fortune-teller) went away and 
resumed his proper form as Ca'machi. The kings inspected the forti¬ 
fication of Tnchinopoly which they found only fit for a rakehasa ; but 
extended it so as to be fit for a regular Hindu- sovereign. They then re¬ 
turned to Conjeveram where by their desire Cachi Vi ran, read to 
them the writings on palm-leaves, his copy of the before mentioned 
copper-plate inscriptions; and, according to the appointment therein 
stated by Rama, the division of castes and tribes was restored. A great 
number of sacred edifices of the five kinds were built. The three kings 
then separated to their respective dominions. From Ular acker an there 
were 26 kings down to Chen gar a natha r her an. From Vajranga there 
were 26 Pandiyans down to Cho/ca natha . From Viva Cholan down 
to Uttama Cholan there were 25 ' Cholans . The son of Uttama Cho¬ 
lan was Uriyur Cholan, with the account of whom a new section is 
made to begin. 

The ancient record of the time of Cari Cala Cholan. 

After the death of Uttama Cholan the crown devolved on Uriyur 
Cholan in the year of the Cali Yuga 3535*. This was corresponding 
with the death of Choka Nat he Pandiyan of the southern Madura. 
The son of this last, MiNatciii Savuntira Pandiyan , was crowned C. 
Y. 3537. In the Conga Dharapuram the death of Uh Ankara Natha 
Chkran was contemporaneous. His son named Cherumal Pkhumal 
was crowned C. Y. 3538. In the town of Canchi (Conjeveram ) Sac- 

This date is irreconcilable with the epoch above assumed —the innovation 
—viz., the astronomicaf fixation of the Kali yttya, as the zero of the planetary 
revolutions, must therefore have taken place before it was written.—En. 
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maiya Muthaliaii of the race of Cachx Mutthu Vira Camachi 
raver being dead, his son named Cachx Vira Via n cat a € hell a Mu- 
thali was crowned in C. Y. 3539, Some details follow connected with 
the right hand class of people, to which Vbncata C hell a belonged. 
Reverting to Urivur Cholan, he is stated to have been as bad as 
Salivahana, which conduct so displeased Sat a Siva, that he gave 
permission to Caiu Mari (the Durga) at Conjeveram to send a shower 
of mud against Urivur. But Seivrndhi-isvarer admonishing Uriyur 
Chou an in a dream, the latter fearing for his life prepared to take reftige 
in the Conga nad, and there to keep hirnsejpf concealed. His wife Sing- 
hammal was in a state of three months’ pregnancy. The aforesaid 
Cari Mari opening the eye on her forehead, sent down a shower of 
mud. It arrested Urivur Cholan, halfway in his flight, and killed 
him. From the circumstance of Cari Mari opening her frontlet eye 
she was called Cunnanub Mari. Singhammal with a single attendant 
arrived in the Conga country, and both performed manual labor in a 
Brahman’s house. A son was born to her, he was well instructed and 
at 16 years of age. an assembly of people occurred at, Tiruvutur to con¬ 
sider the best means of remedying the evils which had arisen from the 
want of a king. The principal men from Conjeveram including the 
before mentioned Vsncata Chella were present, and a white elephant 
was brought from Kdsi. The usual arrangements being made the ele¬ 
phant was let loose; and proceeded of its own acord to the Conga coun¬ 
try, where it selected the above youth who was playing along with se¬ 
veral Brahman boys. He was crowned and received the name of Cari 
Gala Cholan. The Pandiyan and Cher an are represented as sum¬ 
moned to be present. The date was C. Y, 3567, (A. D. 465.) After 
all things had reverted to their course, the tale is introduced of the son 
of Cari Gala Cholan runing over a calf in the streets Tiruvdrur. 
Cari Gala Cholan became troubled with th eJSrahmahatti, and to re¬ 
move it, the same device as before was resorted to. Yeganibara iwarer 
of Conjeveram temple instructed his wife Camachi to assume the guise 
of a fortune-teller. The remedy was to build 360 Saiva fanes, and 3 2 
water aqueducts for irrigation. Details at great length then follow of 
the founding and endowment of various Saiva fanes ; too minute for 
being abstracted. Such details may have their use. (Here the manu¬ 
script, being very much injured in different places, so much as needful 
was restored, on-other palm-leave*.) The great prevalence of the wor¬ 
ship of Durga throughout the Chola country is indicated. Most of the 
village fanes are erected to some name or form of Durga. Besides the 
intimation given in the early part of the work of human sacrifices* hav- 
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v ^een offered, on a grand scale, it further appears that SamaVa 
Muthali a manager or agent for Cari Gala Chola offered one of his 
eons in sacrifice at Trinomnli, and at the demand of the Duhga at Mu- 
thurai (Madura J he offered another son as a sacrifice. He then insisted 
that for future years human sacrifices should not he offered ; but that the 
goddess must be contented with other offerings, a multitude of goats 
being Included. It is stated that 27 generations, and 3d reigns occu¬ 
pied 2460 years. (In this statement and in the following ones there is 
a recurrence of artificial structure.) The number of 'fanes constructed 
by the three kings, Chola , Pandiya and Conga, is greatly exaggerated. 
Among other things it is stated that beneath the shrine of Mmacshi at 
Madura, there is a subterraneous way to the Vaigai river. A great 
many things are mentioned apparently with the object of magnifying 
the importance of Samaiya Mutjhalia u, and the weaver caste at Con *- 
jeveram , After which Chrruman Pkuumaj, being at Conjeveram with 
his colleagues, the two other kings, he is brought forward as looking 
into futurity, foul declaring matters iu the form of a prophecy. To wit, 
the whole country will become Muhammadan, the gods of the chief 
places will retire into concealment. The Muhammadans will exercise 
great severities. The Samana religion will increase, low tribes will 
prevail throughout the country. There will be want of rain ; famine, 
deaths of people in consequence. Every thing will be as in the days of 
SauvXhana. The Muhammadans will rule during 360 years. They 
are termed rdkshaxas concerning whom the sacred ascetics will complain 
to Siva. Siva in consultation with Vishnu, will resuscitate Vikramadi- 
tya with his minister Batti*, and destroy by him, the Muhammadans. 
Siva will order Vikramaditva, bom as Vika Vasanta Rayer, to 
reign with his posterity, during a period of seven generations and 540 
years. After that, while performing worship with eyes closed, the 
Mogul Padshah will come and destroy him. The J Rasgiri Mogul and 
his posterity will reign 5 generations or 360 years. Vikhamaditya, 
Will again be born as R ana Kandi Viva Vasanta Payer and rule with 
his posterity 7 generations and 540 years. Another Padshah termed 
Cola Cala will then come and destroy him, and rule for 5 generations, 
and 360 years. Vikramaditya will then again be bom at Raya Vilur, 
and destroy the Cola Gala Padshah, and rule with his posterity 27 
generations and 2160 years. After that he will be taken up 'alive to 

* The comnwjn name of the minister on the grants and pillars of the Surrtsh- 
tra aud Oujein princes is Bhatti, and Vikramaditya is a title on many of their 
coins. We may therefore soon hope to find who this brahman prince over¬ 
throw* by a Buddhist rival really was. 
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Wildstt. Some other similar matters being stated it is added that the 
Chola and the Pandiyn dynasties will become extinct, and Chkruman 
PffRUMAb’s race alone remain, ruling in the Lang a country, Sun taker 
Murti carries Ckrruman Pirumal into the presence of Sadasiva, 
and there he remains in a state of beat ideation. 

Here are a few more palm leaves containing poetical stanzas on the 
boundaries of the six Tamil countries of no consequence, similar ones 
having been translated and printed. They are allowed to remain attach¬ 
ed to the book. 

Remarks, It appears to me that this rather extensive piece of com¬ 
position is, in its introductory portion a species of historical romance, 
but, like many other such romances, containing some fragments of real 
history. The first date that is met with, fixing the destruction of Sali- 
y a mat* a at Cal. Y, 1440, (or B. C. 1659,) is calculated to reflect dis¬ 
grace and discredit not only on the chronology, but, also on the entire 
composition*. There seems however to bo something more credible 
when the installation of Cali Cara Cholan is dated C. Y. 6567, 


(A. D. 465 ) Just before there is an artificial structure visible in the 
26 Chernns and 26 Pandhjuns and 25 ('hoi tins; and ascending upwards 
with these 25 generations from, say about C. Y. 3550 to C. Y. 1443, 
the result would be BO years to a generation, far beyond probability ; 
and yet apparently to make room for so many generations the author 
threw fcho earlier date so far hack ,* forgetting that the era of Saliva- 
hana by common consent, did not commence until about 77 A. D. 
Besides in the artificial, and untrue, representation of the three kings 
being so much and so long together, and uniformly of the same mind, 
there is a violation of what we know to bo history, so far as they are 
concerned. Tho utmost that can be admitted is, that the author put 
together, in the best manner he could, tho disjointed fragments of tradi¬ 
tion s which he had heard; many of which may have been true, though not 
true as he has collocated them, hence to judge of the value of any such 
traditions it seems expedient, to discover at what time the author wrote. 
There is no trace as far as I can perceive, of his name, but he has given 
an indication as to time. The book made use of, it may be observed 
in passing, is from internal evidence, a copy from some other one. It 
is not easy to judge of the antiquity of palm-leaf copies of works, so 
much depending on the care employed in the preservation. This parti¬ 
cular copy may be 50 or possibly 100 years old. But however that 
may be the date of the original cannot I think be much less than 300 
years since. 1 derive the inference from the latter part, wherein Vika 


f See the preceding notes.—E d. 
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Cnta Rayf.r is mentioned as a new incarnation of VikramXbitya. 
Up to that period the alleged prophecy is history, in the main feature 
of Muhammadan rule and violence* And to the best of my judgment, 
arising from the study of similar documents, I conceive the author to 
hav? lived and written sometime in the 15th century, probably towards 
its close. Thenceforward he manifests ignorance: availing himself of 
some Pauranic annunciations as to the three Vikramas ; but yielding 
nothing like matters of fact. I am of opinion, by consequence, that the 
author was patronised by Vwa Vasanta Hayer and wrote under his 
auspices. Of this Vira Vasanta Rater we dud traces in the men¬ 
tion made of him in the smaller local papers of this collection, as may 
have been observed in those already abstracted ; but. from the Carnata 
rnjahnl we learn more distinctly that he was a viceroy of Na using a 
Raver father of Krishna Raykr. The former who subverted the more 
ancient Vijayanugurct dynasty, made a successfid inroad into the Conje- 
veram and Oinjee country, I believe before his conquest of Vijayana - 
garctm but whether before or after he placed Via a Vasanta Raver 
as his viceroy over the country that had become subject to the kings of 
Ginjee . The era of Narsinua Raykr is within the 15th century. 
Now if we consider the author to have writteu in that century, it will 
be apparent that he might have some advantage, over later writers in 
the matter of early tradition, and there may consequently be some cir¬ 
cumstances in his account worthy of attention. 

The writer's chief object seems to have been to frame ari account of 
the foundation of the various shrines scattered over the extent of the 
Carnatic proper. -The statements given concerning them form the 
larger portion of the manuscript; but these of course 1 have passed 
by, ns they could only he developed by translation. In the event of 
any cause occurring to require an exact account of different shrines or 
fanes I presume this manuscript might acquire a measure of consequence, 
not now belonging to it. As it is, there are a few historical indications, 
that ought not to be despised, because the whole will not hear the severer 
tests of vventern historical writing. These indications are : that Sali- 
vah ana was a Samuna or Savcina* (for the writer or his copyist writes 
the word in both methods) that ho persecuted the JBrdhnianical reli- 1 
gion, and patronised another which for the present l suppose to be the 
Jaina system; that an insurrection took place leading to the destruc- 

* These two words nrc apparently the Pali or Prakrit forms of the common 
Sanskrit terms for the followers of Buddha ; viz, Srarnana , a devotee, austere 
ascetic, used by themselves; and Sravana, a heretic, used by their opponents 
the brahmans.—Kp. 
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of many of his people, hut that he himself and his army escaped ; 
that he overman the country to the south, as far as Trichina poly, 
which ho probably first fortified: that he had a line of princes of his 
own posterity succeeding him; that he ruled in a town and fortress of 
his own construction, not being the capital where Vi kram \t> i<t y a 
ruled before him; that Bhoja Mja was perhaps another name by which 
he was known, or was the name of one of his successors: that as 
Salivahana stands for the name of a dynasty, (like Caesar, Plantageoet 
or Bourbon,)so perhaps Vikramamty a may in other books stand for a 
dynasty, and so help us through the fable of his asserted long reign. 
These seem to me to he fair inferences for fuller consideration here¬ 
after. I wilt add as mere conjecture that Sr* man a or Snvana as it is 
often spelt, may possibly be none other than the change of y into j or j?, 
which is a very usual one thus giving us Yu v ana, and if bo then there is 
a concurrence with a multitude of other indications as to the interference 
of the Yavanas with the greater portion of India, inclusive of the penin¬ 
sula. for the original of the Yavanas we must look most probably to 
the Bactrians. Besides in the Banta curst U (for which see a follow¬ 
ing P a £° MS. Books, No. 14, Section I.) we have the remnants of 
ancieDt sepultures of which the people of the present day know nothing 
beyond conjecture. They accord with Dr. Malcolm son’* account of 
similar ones at fjydrabacl , (Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. IV. p. 180,) and 
with the contents oi the mounds in the Punjab , opened by Honigber- 
gkk and others. In the Carnatic they were found in localities that 
would rather indicate camps (Castdla) than towns. At all events 
such vestiges are foreign. All Hindu records afford traces of foreign 
inlet feience which they usually mystify. The dark and mystified po- 
> iod succeeds the term allotted to Vikramaoitya ; and the manner in 
which Salivah ana is spoken of sufficiently indicates sectarian hatred, 
and resolution to conceal the truth. 

The alleged flight by sea of a portion of the garrison at Trinchino - 
poly. 1 have not before noticed. It is not however to be rntirel\ disre¬ 
garded. {he peopling of Java with a race evidently from India, has to 
be accounted for, and the many concurring Hindu traditions and records 
that people were driven from India by wars or persecutions, proceeding 
thence by sea, all require to he noticed as they occur ; seeing that in 
the end they w ill point to some general conclusion. 

The symbolical language of the Chula pnrva Patayam , (the docu¬ 
ment under consideration,) may be adverted to in passing. It is a 
r> Liibir specimen of Hindu writing; and that, even in plain prose, in¬ 
volves bolder metaphors than would enter the minds of Eiuopean 
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and more than metaphors, that is symbols bordering on hie¬ 
roglyphics probably suggested by the use of hieroglyphical writing 1 he 
Mackenzie MSS. have in some degree educated me to a small degree 
of acquaintance with this language ; though, on discovery of this style 
of writing, a previous acquaintance with the symbolic language of the 
Christian Scriptures assisted me much. Generic ally both :u*e the same; 
specihcally they vary. Until this symbolic kind of writing is more fully 
understood, we Cannot come to the real meaning and contents of a 
multitude of early Hindu writings. 

One instance may be given in the fire-rain of which mention occurs 
at the commencement of the manuscript. The Jaina* have a doctrine 
that a rain of fire always goes before the periodically recurring univer¬ 
sal deluge, and this is only a slight alteration of the orthodox Hindu 
statements, that before the Manupralaij i, or periodical deluge, the sun 
acquires so much increased power, that all things are scorched up and 
destroyed; after which copious showers, in which water descends in 
streams like the trunks of elephants, involve the cinerated surface of 
the earth, deep within a folding of mighty waters ; during which time 
in the night of Brahma, or quiescence of the creative energy, and dur¬ 
ing which time Narvayana, or the conservative energy, quietly floats 
on the surface of the abyss. But though the aforesaid notion of the 
Jaims may have suggested the idea of fire-rain, yet it seems in the 
document under notice to be a symbol made use of to denote divine 
judgments: whether the idea in this sense may be borrowed from a 
well-known historical fact or otherwise let others determine. Hindu 
writers reckon seven kinds of clouds which respectively shower down 
gems, Water, gold, flowers, earth, stones, fire, in which enumeration, 
part at least must be metaphorical. In strong poetical hyperbole a 
lightning-cloud might be said to rain five. But the lightning and 
thunderbolt form Indra's weapon. The fire-rain rather seems to be a 
symbol of the anger of Siva, in plainer terms, an insurrection against 
Sa'livahana ; and, if so, the shower of mud., may have a symbolical 
meaning also ; and may help to the meaning of a tradition which states 
that Uriyur the capital of the Chola kingdom was destroyed by a 
shower of sand or mud. This last event however, the manuscript in 
question, aided by some others in the collection, has enabled rue to 
perceive is to be understood of a popular movement, beginning at Con- 
jevernm against a violent Chola prince, directed with effect by a hostile 
Pandiya r6ja: so that Uriyur was taken by force, and the king com¬ 
pelled to flee, being arrested and killed by the mud shower; that is, 
being overtaken and slain by pursuers from the hostile, army. It may 
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Suffice for the present to points in general terms, at such clues to the 
meaning of symbolical writing, but to make full use of the whole can 
only result from digesting and comparing ail such indications together, 
which, for the present at least is not my task. 

It may not be amiss fco show in passing, that the emblem or symbol 
of a fire-shower is not entirely strange to poets of the west. Thus 
Mu. ton, in h»s absurd pauranical description of war in heaven, puts 
into the mouth of one of his heralds-atigelic, this expression :—• 

** No drizzling shower 

But rattling storm of arrows barb'd with fire." 

And Campbell, a poet of our own age in his Loom el’s warning* and in 
a passage, Hindu-like, poetically predictive of a past event, that is to 
soy, the battle of Culloden , puts this expression into the midst of an 
expostulation from a local seer of the land ; addressed to Lochikjl. 

“ Why tianies the far fuimrnit ? why shoots to the blast. 

These embers like stars from the firmament cast ? 

TIs the fire-shower of rain, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyrie that beacons the darkness of heaven, 
*#***.:#*# 

Heaven’s fire is around thee, 

Here the symbol is precisely the same in kind, as that which I sup¬ 
pose to designate some battle against Salivahana. in which ho was 
worsted, and saved himself with the remnants of his army, by retreating 
across a river. While his country being left open, those of his race 
who had taken refuge in stone-houses (or forts), were besieged and 
taken, possibly by starvation, emblematized by the mud shower; even 
as the capture of Uriynr is handed clown in popular tradition under 
the veil of that capital having been destroyed by a shower of mud. 
That I formerly* took a more easy and credulous view of this latter 
circumstance will be no effective argument against a more mature, and 
as I think a better conclusion. 

Professor Wilsom’s notice of this manuscript may be seen Des, 
CataL, Vol. I. pp. 184-5. 

2. —Tirui ilujadal Purdnn. No. 34, Countermark 84. 

This is a copy of the Madura Auhalki Purdna in Tamil verse, 
complete, and in very good order. As noted in the next article, it 
warns some of the fuarks usually borne by MSS. of this collection. 

3. —Tirtiviliyadal Purdna. No. 35, Countermark 24. 

This is a copy of the same work In prose, and oil examination was 
found to he incomplete; though otherwise in good order. It wants 

# Or. Hist. MSS. Vol II. p. 91. 
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of the 30th section, And the whole of the three following sections. 
Tliis last manuscript retains the usual marks of having passed through 
Professor Wilson’s hands, and is briefly cataloguedvol. I, p. 17d. No. 
* xxvii. under the title of Peratcoliyar Purdna. Ihe preceding copy 
warns that attestation, and is not mentioned in the catalogue, giving 
occasion to some doubt whether it may not subsequently have been 
substituted in the collection for some other work. 

Observation . 

Sinco the Madura St'halla Purina (from a copy of my own ob¬ 
tained direct from Madura several years ago), was abstracted by* 
me, and the abstract published in the 1st volume of Oriental Historical 
MSS. it has "iot appeared to me needful to abstract the some work 
anew in this place. In ol der however to make the last copy complete 
the deficient portions have been restored on palm-leaves, and incorpo¬ 
rated with the work in the proper place. 

4 ,_ Srirangha Mahalmyam, or legend if Seringham , near Trichi - 

nopoly. 

This is a palm-leaf MS. of 70 leaves in good preservation and in 
very legible writing. It is fouud iu the collection without mark or 
number; but is noted in the descriptive catalogue vol. 1, p. 174. 

There is no need of doing any thing with it, as regards restoration. 
The following is an 

Abstract of the legendary contents . 

1. Naueda addresses Isvarer, aud stating that the latter has told 
him all the wonders of the three worlds (upper, middle, and lower) de¬ 
sires to know the renown of the CdvM river, and how Sri rang ha 
became a Vaishnava fane. Extravagant praise as to the omnipotent 
virtues of doing any act of homage at Sri rangham, is stated in reply, 
by IsvarkR, forming the first adhyiiya , or division of the work. 

2. Nakeda expressing his satisfaction at what he had heard, in¬ 
quires as to the placing there of the Vimdna (or shrine) to which 
Siva replies forming the second adhydya In the time of the deluge 
Narrayrnt was sleeping a long time on the serpent Athi-seshun (sin¬ 
gularly enough, from a later fable, said to be at the same time in the 
bowels of Agusty ar); Brahma was born; the Pranava formed (or mys¬ 
tic O’m). Origin of the Rig veda the Sdma yagam and the 18 Purd - 
nas: other similar matters of a mythological description, relating to 
times immediately succeeding the deluge. 

3. Brahma begun the work of creating anew ; Brahma studied 
astrology to acquire foreknowledge. He also performed penance. The 
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,,Snta-aratdra of Vishnu, Brahma saiil that Vishnu had assumed 
many deceptive forms, hut he wished to see him (Vishnu) in his own 
form. In consequence a Virndna or shrine, was produced desciibed 
in highly hyperbolical language; Brahma worshipped the image there¬ 
in of Vishnu in a reclining posture, extravagantly described, forming 
the third adhydya. 

4 . Brahma made one hundred thousand prostrations to V .shnu, 
an d declared that he ought to be so honoured for crores of years, without 
end; Brahma term him Jagannatha (lord of the universe) and, “ fa¬ 
ther,’ A long string of similar praise, indicating this image of ibiinu 
to he all things, and things in it; Vishnu declared his satisfaction with 
the eulogium pronounced by Brahma, and inquires what gift he re¬ 
quires. 

5. Brahma requests that Vishnu under that form will always be 
in that image, and that he (Brahma) may always have the privilege of 
worshipping it. Vishnu tells Brahma that if he so worship him dur¬ 
ing one hundred year* he will attain beatitude, and if others so worship 
they will attain beatitude. Some little explanation is given of what is 
meant by beatitude. 

6 . Brahma desires to be informed as to the proper maimer of per¬ 
forming homage and service to Vishnu’s image. This is stated and it is 
added t-liat he is n Chunddla who does not worship Vishnu, being a 
quotation of stanza by Pillai Pehumai Ayengar ; whosoever speaks 
against the Sri rungha image is a Chunddla. If there be an ignorant 
person that knows nothing of Sri rangha perumal , the food he eats is 
the same as that given to a dog. Brahma took the shrine to Stverga - 
loca (Indra’s paradise) ; the precise day of which event is stated, with 
astronomical accompaniments, but in what year is not mentioned. The 
sun was summoned, was taught a mantra , and directed to worship the 
image; which Surya accordingly did. Surya’s son did the same ; 
and Ikshvaku, the son of the latter also paid homage. The latter 
brought the image back to earth again. Many kings of the solar race 
worshipped it in subsequent ages : all who did so (Isvaubr informs Na¬ 
si boa) were prosperous. 

7. N are da inquires the cause why the Vim ana , or shrine, came 
down from heaven, to earth ? Why did Brahma give it to Ikshvaku, 
and for what reason was it brought, and placed in the midst of the river 
Cavert ? Ikshvaku was a king of Ayodhya , he was taught by Vasishta. 
He killed all the evil rdkshasas and while reigning equitably, lie one 
dav thought on his father Vatvasvata, and others having gone to the 
other world, and thereby worshipping this image obtaining beatification, 
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but that since he himself and his children could not go thither to wor¬ 
ship, it would be expedient by penance to bring Shi Rangha down to 
earth, which thought he unfolded to Vasishta. The latter was rejoiced* 
and taught him the eight-lettered charm. The gods sent Manmatha 
to destroy the penance of Iksvivaku, who wounded the latter with one 
of his arrows, but Iks ft wa k u was firm, and prevailed/ Indra came down 
to disturb his penance ; but Ikshvaku by meditating on Sri Rangha 
brought down the flaming ChaJcra of Vishnu, at the sight of which 
Indr a fled ; and Ikshvaku ascribing the praise to Sri Ranoha conti¬ 
nued fiis penance. Sri Rangha now tells Brauma, that he will go 
down to Ayodhya, and stay there during four yugas, and afterwards 
remain betwedh both banks of the Cavcri during seven Mamvanteras, 
and again return to be in time for Brahma’s midday worship ; and sub¬ 
sequently go to earth and return again perpetually ; but that while 
absent no evil shall happen to Brahma. In consequence Brahma put 
the Vimdna on Garnda, and brought it down to earth, where he 
taught Ikshvaku all the needful ceremonies to be observed in its wor¬ 
ship. 

8. The Vimdna was placed in the centre of a river at Ayodhya , 
where a temple was built for it, and all accompaniments provided. The 
race of Ikshvaku worshipped during a mahd yuga, or great age. At 
that time a Chold raja named D’iikrma Brahma, went thither to a 
sacrifice, and inquired of the ms his the circumstances attending the 
transit of the Vimdna from heaven to earth. He professed a desire to 
do penance in order to obtain the image ; but the risk is told him it 
would be useless ; explaining to him, that they knew the town of his 
ancestors, to which Ski Rangha was due west only a mile or two, bad 
been destroyed by Siva, because oue of his progenitors had trampled on 
the flower-garden of a muni there ; that Vishnu would soon be incarnate 
as Rama, who would give the Vimdna } or shrine, iuto the bauds of 
VlBHVSHANA (younger brother of Havana), who would place it at Sri 
Rangha. A defiance of chronology is here involved in making the 
destruction of Cfrujur anterior to the expedition of Hama. Rama being 
come made an Asvamedha yd gam (horse sacrifice) to which D'hruma 
Brahma went, and before the other assembled kinjp were dismissed 
he asked leave to return home; Vidhushana followed, bringing the 
shrine by permission of Rama, which ho placed between both banks of 
the Cdveri with the mention of which the 8th Adhydya concludes. 

9. D’hrhma Brahma detained Vibiiushana from going to Lanka 
for the space of 15 days; during which time a festival of 10 days was 
celebrated n honour of the image. At the end of the 15 clays Vjbhu* 
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purposed to take up the Image again on his head, and carry it to 
Lanka but found it to be so heavy, that he could not move it; on which 
being greatly grieved, and prostrating himself before the image, Peru- 
MAL told him not to grieve, for that it was previously appointed that 
the shrine should remain here, in the good land of the excellent Chola 
kings; and to account for it narrated a fable of a dispute between the 
Ganges and the Caveri as to which of the two was the greatest, which 
being decided in favor of Gangd, the Caveri (personified as a female) 
dissatisfied went to the north side of the Himalaya, and there began a 
severe penance. Brahma demanded what gift she wanted. The reply 
was to be greater than Gangd. The answer of Brahma was, that this 
could not be; but he bestowed on her the gift of bring “ equal to 
Gang'd" Caveri dissatisfied came to a place near this, added Pbrvmal, 
and there worshipped me, demanding to be greater than Gangd. As 
nothing belonging to the world can be greater than Gangd , I promised 
to come myself and reside between the banks of the Caveri whereby in 
effect the Caveri should have a pre-eminence over the Ganges, to fulfil 
which promise I am come here, and cannot go to your town, Vibhu- 
shana ! but at that you must not be sorry. Tibhushana expressed a 
wish to remain ; but was forbidden, and a promise of protecting his 
town being added, ho went to Lanka , and resumed his reign. DTier- 
ma Brahma had many additions made to the shrine. 

10. The domain round Sri~rangham was two yojanas (20 miles) : 
those living within it are destitute of sin. Praise of the Chandra push - 
kura tirt'ha , or sacred pool. Praise of the Vilva. tirt'ha , wherein Sok ra 
performed penance ; which will even remove the crime of killing a Brdh* 
man ; tho Jamhu tirt'ha where Paramksvarkr performed penance. 
Aswa tirt'ha, Tndba performed penance there; it removes all sins 
against matronly chastity. Patdvasu tirt'ha removes all evil contract¬ 
ed by living in the midst of vilo persons. Details of other t&nke and 
their virtues. Mention of persons who had crimes removed at Sri- 
rangham , among them being Naked a to whom the narrative is pro¬ 
fessedly made: persons to whom the Mahatmya is to be read: that is, 
good Vaishnavas alone. Advantages of having it in the house, bene¬ 
fits derivable front hearing the Mahatvnya. As for example, if a 
Cshetuya wishes for a kingdom, he will obtain one and the like in 
proportion to other kinds of people. In conclusion Xsvarer praises 
N auk da for his patience, and piety, in listening to the narrative, 
offering to odd more if required. Nareda in return declares that 
by the recital his knowledge is perfected, he wishes for no more. The 
Sri-rangha Mahatmyam, it is then said, was translated from the 
Grant'ha of the Brahmdnda Puranam by AppivachabyAb. 




Account of the kings of .Delhi* 

' 5 . _ Delhi Maharnjakal kaifei/at , or an account of the kings of 

Delhi . 

Palm-leaf Manuscript, No. 233. Countermark 79. 

When Vikrama'ditya (to whom is given a profusion of titles) 
reigned, D’hrrma r£ja had left the earth at the end of the Du dpara 
yaga j he left Pa kiksiht ruling down to C. Y. 126, Janamejeya tl 
years ; SiVARA maharaja BO ; Rajendra 45 ; Sarangauaran, with 
whom the Chandra Oama ended. Then follows Purura Mantatha 
83 years. Next Mathipala mahirSja ruled 25 years. Logixua 
rnohdraja 53; Gamoaohara 58; Vama Drva 53; Irinetra jo; 
Parti ba Vijaya 7 2 ; Pprinatha 53 ; Fushpa Gan ora 58 ; Athi* 
taray,r 58;* Pa dm a Gandra 49 ; Uthija Raghava 54 ; Aivbn- 
thi 54; Bauvuma 55; Sudka Cartioa 65; AsagaYa Sura Vikra- 
ma'mtya 2000 years; in all 3179 years. Saliva hana 0 year,; 
VYmala Kethana 58. Bhoja r$ju, conquered the north, and ruled 
over the south. Kan aka RaybR of Cavnbira desam was his minister, 
and at the head of 63 other persons ; afterwards settled as accountants, 
of whom details follow, with the names of the towns in the Carnatic 
where Agraharams were established for them. The sixty-tour families 
of Br&hmans, thus introduced into the Carnatic, from the north, became 
the settled accountants, and arbitrators of boundaries. They conducted 
their accounts in the Girvanatn language, (Sanskrit in tho Balbuml 
character). Bhoja rirja ruled 66 years, from Sal. Sac. 188, 128, to 
8. 8. 194, his rule ended in Caliyugam 3373 corresponding with Sul* 
Sac. 194. Next ruled Rajendra 71, Madhava Varma Cholan 3I> 
Pandiya 60, Vip.a Chola (also called Chkkan) 51, Deva Cholan 29, 
Sohna Cholan 20, Raja Cholan 41. He was also called Cali Cala 
Cholan, Dkvbndra Cholan 60, Martanda Cholan 65, Rajatiii raja 
Cholan 33, Palala 30, Vira pALALA41,in all 532 years, agreeing 
with Caliyuga 3905, S. S, 729. Ciienna Balallan ; in his time a fa¬ 
mous nnnicut (or aqueduct) was formed from the Cavery for irrigation, 
all the 56 kings except Vikrama Cholan king of Cashmir contributed, 
and his share was divided, and borne among the remaining 55. As his 
quota was afterwards brought, that was appropriated in rebuilding an 
Agraharam , that Lhoja raja had caused to be constructed at Chatur 
Vedmnangalam ; which during the ascendancy of the Juinas had been 
allowed to go to decay, and the king dissipated the Juinas. The Agra¬ 
haram received the names of Vikrama Chola Puram y Tanniyur and 
Cauveri Pakam. After which the Cashmir king went away. Chenna 
Ballala ruled 41 years, Vishno Vbrdhana 40, Raja Ballala 51 
year«, Irthiya Ballala 41, Vuaya 41; other names of Ballala 
3 c 2 
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kings, running into the ravers are given, with a total of 756 years. 
Corresponding with Cali yuga 464 Sal. Sac. 1462, "Phavuda Dev a 
JR a y a n 21, other rayers (not in correct order ) for 80 years down to 
C. Y. 4721, Sal. Sac. 1542, so far the rayer dynasty ; afterwards that 
of the Muhammadans. 

There follows a story (not complete) founded on the question “ whe¬ 
ther the learned, or the vulgar, are to he blamed in tho impositions 
practised under the sanction of the popular system of idolatry ?” 

Also a memorandum from one of the Colonel’s Agents, as to MSS. 
and documents previously supplied. 

It states that Pbbiya Viiiapa Nayakpr son of Fkkita Kistnama 
Nayaickh conquered the king of Mavalicanam> and als'* Mysore . It 
has the singular statement that Satyavuata was a Pandiya king of 
Madura, and that the story of the little fish, had its site at Madura, 
being the Matsya avatarnm, on which account it says the Pandiya 
kings used the fish banner, or umbrella. It nifty be noted in passing 
that the 18th hook of the Bhagavatam places the site of Satyavkata’s 
penance in the Dravidu-desa, or Tamil country. 

Remarks. The last memorandum has little or no use, beyond the 
two items selected. The preceding one is merely a story (not complete) 
ascribed to Krishna Raybb’s time ; tending to illustrate the easy credu¬ 
lity of men as imposed on by ascetics, mistaken for gods. This tale 
may have its use in a series of tales; but is quite irrelevant to the title 
of the manuscript. The first article does not correspond with that title 
except in a brief allusion to the race of D’herma raja at the beginning. 
What follows is not of much consequence except as to the introduction 
of the 64 Brahman families, settled in the Carnatic Concerning this 
settlement other illustrations will appear ; and it is similar to the mode 
followed in Malayalam, according to the Kerala Ulpati. Whether 
Brahmans had a footing in the south of India before that time is, at the 
least, doubtful. In other documents the matter will be further eluci¬ 
dated. The abstract given of the MS. is almost a translation; it has 
evident, and very gross anachronisms, and I am afraid none of its dates 
can be depended upon. It contains only four and r< half palm-leaves 
quite fresh and in good order; by consequence not needing restoration. 

6.— Palm-leaf Manuscript, No. 223. Countermark 80. 

Delhi Jammajeya Raja vamsavali t (or the race of Janamajkya king 

of Delhi.) 

This i 3 a manuscript which, with a promising title, and a large exter¬ 
nal appearance, has almost nothing within, containing only eight palm- 
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Pace of Janamejeya king of Delhi* 

leases. It bear 4 : within itself the title of " the early history of the Ben¬ 
gal country," but it sets out with Janamjijkya raja of HasUndpuri. 
The appearance of tho palm-leaves and of the writing is ineomparatively 
fresh, and as it comes down to Lord Morningxon’s government, dated 
Fnsiy 1220 it must be a recent writing. 

The following is an 


Abstract . 

After Janamejkya son of Parikshit who died about 100 of the 
Cali yugarn, many kings reigned and took tribute during 3000 years. 
Vikkamaditya after that became incarnate, and ruled over Hindustan, 
Bengal, the Deccan, and the Western peninsula, receiving tribute from 
all kings. SaVvahana fought with him and ho fell in C.Y. 3171. Sal¥> 
yah ana governed after him with equity 34 9 years. Many kings after Sa- 
livahana reigned down to C. Y. 4300. Sultan Saha'b u din Grioay, 
from the country of Iran came with a large army to Delhi, Hegira 591, 
and overthrow Barti raja, and seating himself on the throne he ruled 
over the country including Bengal, placing his Fouzdars in all countries. 
From that time Bengal became a Muhammadan dependancy. Timur's 
invasion levied extensive tribute over the Dukshin , down to Hegira 900* 
Hindustan was under Timur^ descendants. Humaion Shah's defeat. 
Acbar ruled well. Jkhanguir gave the Fouzadari of Bengal to a brother 
of Nun Big am, whom he removed in anger and put another Fouzdar 
in his place. From that time, different Fouzdars governed Bengal. 
Alemgujk.~~Jhhan Shah. After some details, the narrative comes 
down to the English Bahadur Governor William. The English were 
merchants. The Vizier of Laknow collected tribute for Delhi . His 
son was Suja ud dowlah. Moorshedabad soubadar was Maphuzr 
Singh died ; his elder sister's son, Nabob Sibas ui> dowlah, became 
soubadar. Mr. William from London in England, came and settled at 
Calcutta, and hoisted a flag, keeping in pay a few troops and traded. 
Affair of a gomestah and a sowcar. The gome3tah went to Calcutta 
and St has ud dowlah called the English Vakeel demanding his Nabob 
to be given back. Siuas ud dowlah ingreat wrath invaded Calcutta ; a 
little fighting, and the soubah took Calcutta, In Fusly 1210 the fa- 
' ther of Lord Clive, Governor Clive, came with troops from Madras 
(F. 1170); battle ; the Nabob was wounded by a musket ball and after a „ 
short time died. His elder sister’s son wa* Cassim Ali Khan, who 
continued the lighting. Division of tho country with the English by 

treaty with Sub ali Khan. Two engagements General -; Nabob 

defeated ; treaty; increase of English power. Death of the Nabob F. 
1208; his younger brother succeeded him. The Moorshedabad Nabob 
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Lord Mavit sent General Lzxon, who went to Delhi ami took 
it, and they kept the Padshah by their side, regulating the police (for 
government). They took a sunnud from the Padshah, acknowledging 
their authority over all things. Such of the l/indu sovereigns as paid 
them homage they retained as tributaries, and fighting with those who 
resisted them down to F. 12*20 (date of the whang), they continue 
still to govern the country of Bengal. 

Note. From this abstract it may be seen that though the MS. 
contains nothing not otherwise known, yet that it is in some measure 
curious, and as such perhaps worth translation. 

Professor Wilson’s notices of this, and the foregoing manuscript, 
will be found in Des. Catah Vol. 1. pp. 200—1 : and aro as follows. 

XIV.-4 t>UH rdja Katha. 

Paim-leaves. 

11 A short genealogical account of the descendants of Arjuna, and a 
few Hindu princes, and some account of the reign of Krishna RaYa of 
Vijajjanagar. 

XV .—Jan time jay a Vo n s ava U. 

Palm-leavt u 

“ A short account of the family of Janamejaya the great-grandson 
of Arjuna. 

7.— Palm-leaf Pooh, No* /. Countermark 953, 
Inscriptions at the Vaishnava jane of Conjeveram, 

On the Sampanci sacred wall, and on the southern wail, on the hill. 

1, Inscription of Vairaja Timmapa, Sal.Sac. J4I3: commemorate* 
a gift by Vairaja Timmapa of 4500 fanams(of what kind not specified), 
to he given yearly at the Divalu and Updhit festivals for the expenses 
of processions, and for furnishing the usual offerings of ghee, sugar, 
and other matters for making sacred viands, as customary in Vaishnava 
fanes. 


2. On the sacred hill, on the Sampanci , and the southern wall. 

Inscription of Nagaina Natan* ol Mucapalam, Sal. Sac. 1409. A 
gift of ghee and other matters, for lights and offerings to be raised from 
the revenues of a village called Tiru pant pillai\ made in the time of 
Saluva Timma of the race of Narasimha Raykr. 

0. On the sacred hill, below the Sampanci on the southern wall. 

(In Telugu). Inscription of 8a lit v a Tima raja, Sal. Sac. 1403. 
Tima was the son of Salova Salima Malltya (leva mahardja . Gift of 
7800 fauams for four kinds of sen ice in one fane, and two kinds in 
another fane to arise from the products of cultivation. 
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4. On the south side of the tower, on the Samputwi, below the 

routherw wall. , . . 

Inscription of Tn»u vixhi tint the daughter ot Ammani, dated in 
Sal. Sac. 140$. Gift of 300 fanams for conducting a certain ceremony 
of singing, &c. at the time of the gods’ rising up in the morning after 
sleep. 

5. Inscription of Narana Patj.a vare the Purdhitan , or Brah¬ 
man-adviser of Krishna Rater, dated in Sal. Sac. 1436. Gilt of 
ten thousand fanams, arising fvom the products of cultivation, for 
offering* before the god, eight times daily, of gliee, and various other 
articles specified. 

6. Dated in Sol. Sac. 1528, during the rule of Sri Vika Vbnc.l- 
tapati ayya-drver (of Pennacondai ?) by Anumaya Annayanoar, 
son of Lalaga Navaka of the Court caste people of Malty a vanam 
near Vtjayanagura of 365 gold huus for the 365 days of the year, for 
the gift of two targe tureens of rice to be offered to the two images aud 
the overplus of the expense to go to the inferior temple attendants. 

7. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1123,donation by Udanoa Rates Ulagapprn 
of 840 fanams for the conducting certain ceremonies on the monthly 
recurrence of the Nakshetra (lunar mansion) of his owu birth, and that 
of his mother. (If is of early date, and the title Ulagappen means 
" father of the world.”) 

8. On the sacred hill, on the southern side of the shrine ( VimdnanJ. 

Inscription of Timm a rdj.i son of Sai.uva Gunddu Raya u'ditar, 

dated in Sal. Sac. 1385 gifts of some laud for the conduct of offerings. 

9. On the southern wall facing the street in which the car is drawn 
at festivals. 

Inscription of the merchant Crishnama Chbtti dated m Sal. Sac. 
1458. What was given not known, as it is stated that the remaining 
letters of the inscription have become illegible. 

10. On the same wall. 

Inscription of Kofpu Nayani a disciple of Tattacharta, dated in 
Sal. Sac. 1467. Gift of 3750 fanams for offering* to bo conducted 
on the eleventh day of every lunar fortnight. 

Note. The above palm-leaf MS. is badly written in small letters, 
and the palm-leaf is in some places eaten away. It is therefore restor¬ 
ed on paper, as some of the dates and names will be useful in elucidat¬ 
ing a few obscure points in the move modern portion of the 1 eninsular 
history. 
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Palm-leaf Book, No. 232. Countermark 98. Chengi Rnjahal 
Kaifeyat, or accoun t if the rajas of Ginjee . 

This is a MS. of 28 palm-leaves damaged by -vorms. It is written 
in Tamil verse of an easy kind. Its chief object is to celebrate the 
heroism of the last of the rajas of Ginjee, of the dynasty proceeding 
from the original viceroy from Vijayanagaram. The final defence of 
the fort of Ginjee was very obstinate. According to this poem the r6ja 
headed his troops in person, and when he found himself no longer sup¬ 
ported by them he rode among the. Muhammadans, dealing destruction 
around him, until overpowered mid slain. This rashness the writer 
magnifies into extraordinary heroism. 

Note. As the manuscript is in a state of incipient destruction it has 
been restored* 

Prof. Wilson has very briefly noted the MS. in Des. Cafcal. Vol. I. 
p. 207, Art. xxvii. 

6. MANUSCRIPT ROOKS. 


9.— Manuscript Booh, No. 5 0. Countermark 1019. 

Section I. Copies oj Tamil inscriptions at Sri-rcmgham near 
Trichinopoly , and other places of the Chola desam . 

No. 1. Date Sal. Sac. 1581, commemorates a donation by Choka 
Natha Nayak, of the race of Visva Natha Nayak, to five classes of 
people of an elephant, two horse-tail fans, a white umbrella, a palanquin, 
o tent j to be used in the public solemnity when the image of Seventeen 
vdrer fane should be carried out in procession, and with a view to 
obviate some irregularities that had occurred in such festival processions. 

No. 2. Date 1599 of Aruronar (unknown era) gift by Virapa 
Nataker in the time of Vbncata dkva maba rayer, of land in the 
villages of Conal and Pallava ruram , for the continual conduct of 
certain festivals connected with the above fane. 

No. 3. No year, Tirumau Nayanur andVixtuMiYA Nayanur, 
gave certain gifts to the fane; the exact nature of which cannot be 
ascertained, as the copy of the inscription is imperfect* 

No. 4. A gift in the time Kulottunga Cholan (year not specifi¬ 
ed) of certain lanfs to the above fane, by a union of several respectable 
leading men. 

No. 5. One Aran a rakshasa being afflicted with Brahmahatti % 
did penance to Siva. In proof of which there are certain remains near 
to llajendra Chola pettah, and two gigantic images of 20 yards in 
height, and 12 yards in circumference. 






Inscriptions of the Pas dip arts anti Chofovs, 

o. 6. Date Sal. Sac. the figure for one thousand, and some other 
figures .blank. V'ira Piiavoda rayer son of Vxra Vijaya rayer Maha 
rayer gave a large extent of waste land, near Rajendra Chola pettuh ; 
the produce to be for ceremonies at the festivals of certain fanes, three 
in number. 

No. 7. Gift ofiand belonging to r6ja Kkmiuba Chola pbttah, by 
the people of the town, attested by the names of five among them. 
No date. 

No. 8. Inscription in the village of Pedu vayi tuli. In the seventh 
year Rajbndra Cholam, a chief (titular style only mentioned) 
pressed certain bricklayers, and ironsmiths, and by their means made 
some additions to a fane. Inscriptions incomplete. 

No. 9. Inscription on a stone at Yettu vayi tuli; the dimensions of 
the stone are given, but the inscription itself seems not to have been 
copied, 

No. 10. Same town, in the 20th year of Sri Kulottunga Chola 
ins vjeu. The letters are become illegible, copy therefore incomplete : 
it relates to a gift of some extensive land near to Trichinopoly. 

No. 11. Same town of Vettu vayi tuli,d ate Sal. Sac. 1608; Rang a 
Kistna Mutthi* Virapa N a taker of the race of Vi 3 Vanatha Nava- 
kkr : certain repairs, by his order, of structures in that town originally 
built by Chola princes, which had gone to decay. 

No. 12. Date Sal. Sac. 1240, 26, the name of the donor obliterated; 
gift ofiand to Prasarma Vbncatesvara svami. 

No. 13. Inscription in a fane of Suhramanya , Sal. Sac. 1444, in 
the time of Shi Krishna devkr, maha rayer, gift of land. 

No, 14. In the 30th year of Ra.&ndra Chola dever, gift of a 
village producing ten thousand pieces of gold (hunt). 

No. 15. Inscription in Tim yeremhesvarer , hill fane, on the 
elephant gate, date Sal. Sac. ISO?, gift of land for repairs of the said 
fane, a certain proportion of revenue given, by whom not stated. 

No. 16. Dated in the 3rd year of Sri Kovi raja Kbsari Pandiyan, 
the remaining letters are stated to have become illegible by time. 

No. 17. Dated in the 5th year of Sri Kovi raja Kbsari Pandiyan ; 
letters become illegible. 

No. 18. Dated 70th year of the same (but supposed to be an error 
for seventh year) appropriation of a village to a fane of Agn&vara, in¬ 
complete. 

No. 19. Dated in the reign of Sri Kovr raja Kbsari Pandiyan, 
and in the seventh year of Kulottjnoa Cholan, (thus intimated to 
be contemporaries,) gifl*of laud in Vuyalnr . 

3d 
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No. 20. Dated in the reign of Kbsaui Panditan, end third of 
Kulottunga Cho lan, gift by Pili Vanay wdiyar, son of Matter an- 
taca uniYAR, of certain customs from produce of lands. Short Gran- 
tha addition. 

No. 21. Dated second year of Raja raja dbvbr, gift of land for 
maintaining lamps in a fane, by whom not mentioned. 

No. 22, Dated sixth year of ICovi Kbsari Pandiyan, gift of land 
for the internal ceremonies of a heathen fane. 

No. 23. Dated third year of Vika Rajkndra dkvbr, who is either 
the subordinate of Kovi Kksarx Pandiyan, or else the same with an 
additional title; the wording is obscure ; gift to the fane of Villumiya 
dever, for the keeping up a perpetual light with neyi or butter oil. 

No. 24. Inscription at Ningu puram in the taiook of Vittu Katti , 
dated in the 16th year of Rajrndra Chola dicvbr, gift of land by cer¬ 
tain persons whose names are subscribed for the benefit of the fane of 
Fim maranes. varuduiyar. 

No. 25. Dated in the tenth year of Ski Suntkra Pandiya dkvbr, 
same town, same fane, with two other fanes ; from, the imperfection of 
the copy, what was given not ascertained. 

No 26. Dated in the seventh year of Raja .Rajkndra. Chola 
drvbr t other letters of the inscription could not be made out. 

No. 27. Gift of two villager by certain chiefs, whose names are 
mentioned, to Rangha , the image at Sri Rangham fane, through the 
head brdhman of the class of RtUnanvja of Tripely * 

No. 28. Dated in the 30th year of Sri Raja dbvkr, gift of six 
marcals of grain for each rice field, and a quarter fanam each field of 
other kinds to go towards the celebration of the marriage of the god 
and goddess of Mathubsvaha fane, aud the conduct of other festivals 
from Vbncatafati rayer, son of Via* Valla la ray a dbvkr pre-emi¬ 
nent raja of the north shore. It is a stone inscription in the fane in 
Ve'lur, of Vittu Katti taiook. 

No. 29. Date Sal. Sac. 1629, (A. D. 1707.) Gift of customs of a 
half measure out of every calam (96 measures) of rice from one hun¬ 
dred and eighty villages, from three persons (Hindus), who from their 
titles appear to have held office under Muhammadans, to Sri Vira 
Na kray am a SwAiW!, of Manat Kol'ily in the Mandr district. 

No. 30. Dated sixth year of Sri Raja raja dbva Uttunga Cho- 
lan ; imperfect, nothing further can be made out. 

No. 31. Dated second year of Shi Raja raja raja dkveb; at Pra- 
panja Pichaif i giri, where Agastya formerly dwelt, and which had 
sunk lower down into the earth. Cari Cala*Chola, coining thither, 
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a golden*-eolored chamelion-dixard, which he wished to catch, but 
it entered into a hole, in digging, up which blood was seen, and a form 
of Siva appeared; by reason of which appearance, a fane was built on 
the spot; and this having decayed, the aforesaid Raja drvkr (as far as 
can be made out) restored the said shrine,, and gave for that purpose 
thirty thousand Vdis of land, (each Veil containing five cawnies, tlu*. 
whole being Upwards of one hundred thousand acres.) 

No. o2. Dated in the tenth year of the Choea kaja Kes ahi Hanoi- 
yar : some letters and words wanting. It is a gift of village lands ; but 
for what object does not uppear. 

Translation. 

No. 33. An inscription in Mel Pollin' , or (upper PallurJ, dated Sal. 
Sac. 1439, (A. D. 1517.) 

The ruler of the entire world Hariya rayhr Vipadan, faultless in 
speech, taking possession of oilier countries, never relinquishing his own, 

the south quarter. . the excellent courageous ruler Sri 

Vira Krishna Rayer, the great emperor, the restorer of the Sdma- 
sula tax, and of the other toes of the Chola-mandalam, and of the 

Suiva and Vaishnava temples, . (a number or part of a 

name) having taken certain countries and conquered Vira Parchdnan 
the son of Pratapa Ruhr a the Gajapati prince, and certified the con¬ 
quest. in the presence of Malmcajrjuna (the god at Vijayanagaratn)> 
gave four thousand pieces of gold, for the service of the god Mai.mj* 
w isvara Nayanar of this town; a Sanskrit sloka> in praise of the 
giver. 

[The above is as near a translation as can he made out: it is of 
some use,] 

No. 34. It bears the two names of Sri KoviKbsari Pandiyan, and 
Suntera Pandiyan, seventh year of reign : title of a ruler on the south 
shore. (The remaining portion could not be recovered by the copyist 
from the original stone.) 

No. 35. Inscription cut on stone in the fane at Ambur. Dated in the 
second year of Kuuottunga Chola dryer. Gift to Arake svarano- 
piya Nayanar, the imago of ‘ Amu' r fane from Amuta kadi-yudi- 
yab rXjta of the north bank (of the CaveriJ of a thousand (what not 
mentioned), in tree gift (therefore must be land) in,the village for the 
service of the fane of Tiruvakdsvaramudiya Tambirdndr } the same 
image, with an addition of epithet. 

No. 36. Dated in the fourteenth year of Sri Kopa Kesari Pandi~ 
tan ; imperfect. 
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Os 37. Gift to JYUuvrmrfsvara Tmnbiran from Kg sari Pan divan, 
the giver of his own weight in gold, and a heap of vestments like a hill; 
a courageous warrior, end ruler of the three worlds ( Tribhuvana Cha - 
kraverti Nay ana r ). He gave one hundred gold buns for the use of 
Varada Namdi, the head brahman , to the temple females, and other 
temple attendants. 

No. 38. Dated m Sal. Sac. 1112; gift to Niuvanamudiya Nayanur 
of fifty gold pieces, by the whole of the people of -4hi$ village (name not 
given) for the celebration of the marriage of the said god in the month 
of April. 

No. 39. (Very short ami perfect) gift of an elephant vehicle by the 
head man of Mothurantacam in the country of It a j end a a Chola of 
the north hank (supposed of the CaveriJ to whom, when, or for what 
object, not slated. 

No. 40. A few Sanskrit words in Tamil and Granfcha letters, without 
connected meaning, copied from the inner building of a fane of Ganga • 
Kunda-pnram in the Udiyar Polity am. 

Manuscript Book , No, 14. Qountermark 768. 


Section 1. Account ofPandoo coolies (Pantu cur z is) in the Jughircy 
and Arcot Bistticts, written from different verbal accounts . 

This paper contains an account of certain subterranean or excavations, 
as if they were tombs, discovered at various places : of the exact nature 
or character of these pits there appears to be no certain knowledge; 
but the writer has collected, and stated, the traditionary accounts of 
people near the places where those excavations were found, by which 
they are ascribed,— # . 

1. To a desire of obtaining shelter from a predicted shower of fire, 
about the beginning of the era of Sdfiouhana, 2. To certain pigmies that 
lived towards the end of the Dwupara yuga> who constructed for 
themselves those dwellings under ground. 3. To the tive Pdndavas , 
as a refuge from the persecution of Duryoi/hana. 4. To the votaries 
of a certain goddess named Nila-mucari who offered to her monthly 
sacrifices therein. 5; To the Vedar and Lurumbar, (hunters and 
savages), of former days, as places of protection, for their wives and 
children, from wild beasts. 6. To certain men in the time of Rama, 
who had monkey’s tails, whence these pits are by some called Vali-Cudi. 
1, To rakshasas (or evil beings ) who constructed the<*e places of safety 
for their wives and children. 8. To a custom of early times ,.fter the 
deluge, when men lived so long as to be a burden to themselves, and 
their relatives, so that the latter put them in certain earthen shells with 
a supply of provisions and left them to die. 
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j Accoun t of Tondcman in Conjeveranu 

«ese excavations are stated to be of various fashions, and sizes ; 
and some have the appearance of being tombs of great or distinguished 
men. Tradition states, that great wealth was most certainly discovered 
and carried away, from some of these excavations. 

Section 2. An account of Tondaman Chakraverti in the district 
of Cdnchi ( Conjt vevum ). 

There were forty-four generations previously of the Cholu race, who 
were persons of self-government, but the last of them Kulotti/nga 
C n on an (who had only a son and a daughter), having killed the son 
of C.Vmban the poet, the latter killed the king’s son, and the king 
afterwards formed an intercourse with one of the female attendants of his 
court, and had privately a son by her, who was named N aoi n ga rat¬ 
tan am. The child was exposed in a golden vessel on die banks of 
the Cuveri river, and was discovered by the Brahmans, and head offi¬ 
cer* of the king, who recommended it to the king for protection, as 
being like him ; and from an adonda flower being near the child the} 
called it Adondnt . The king gave it in charge to his queen, to reui it 
up ; who readily undertook the task. The king’s Mantiri (or minister) 
was alone somewhat instructed in the secret. The child proved to be 
possessed of heroic qualities. On consulting how to give him a king¬ 
dom, an eye was cast on the country northward, wherein the Curum - 
bar had constructed twenty-four forts, being an immense forest (wild 
or open place). Kulottunga Chola fought with the wild people (Cu- 
rnmhar ); hut could not conquer them. Adondai' his illegitimate son, 
with a great army, fell on them, and conquered them to extermination. 

• Kulottunga then came, and, having the forest cleared, fouuded the dis¬ 
tinguished town of Cunchi puram , in which he built a fane, atid dug a 
channel for the river Polar to flow through, or near, it. There being o 
deficiency of inhabitants, Ku lotto so a gave his minister much wealt h ; 
who, going to other countries, brought men and women, and had them 
married together, according to their respective tribes or castes. By 
way of affixing a stigma on the newly conquered country, the minister 
recommended that it should be called Tonda mandaiu a, “ the land 
of slaves." But the king, without penetrating his minister’s design, 
called it Tondai-mandalam ; and gave it to his illegitimate son Adon- 
dai ; who was accordingly crowned in Canchi; and, as he had con¬ 
quered tlie ferocious people, the former inhabitants, he acquired the 
additional epithet of ChakrtiverU. From that time the former name of 
the country (Curumbnr b'humi) became extinct. 

Remarl*. This short paper has its value, as being a brief and 
unvarnished account of an historical fact; otherwise variously and 
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•osely told, with nn&h of superfluous Action and rhetorical orna¬ 


ment. 


Section 8. An account of I Candava rayen y and Chethu rayen the 
two sovereigns of the Vannur (forest race , a tribe of lowCultivators) 
who ruled in the fort of Tiruividai Churam. 

This fort was iVi the district of Chingleput , and this account was 
taken from the mouth of one named Sah a drv kn-natta n. 

Anciently the Cnrumbar ruled in this country; Adondai Cholan 
came from Tonjore , and destroyed them ; and, having acquired the title 
of Adondai Ch akravebti, he established in their place the Kondt'i 
Katti Vellazhar , (agriculturists who bound up their hair as women do.) 
in those days the Vannier , or fW/i people, by permission of the ruler 
of the country built this fort for themselves, as their own. But they 
paid tribute to the sovereigns of the Andhra y Carnata y and Dravida y 
countries. No written account of their race has been preserved; but 
of their posterity Canda-rayen, and C'hbtmu-raykn, came to the 
government. Being skilful men they built their old fort very strongly. 

The measures of that fort, as now found are from south to north 
1141 feet; east to we3t 1200 feet. The breadth of its outer wall wa 9 
20 feet. Around it there was a moat thirty feet broad. Besides this 
outer one, there was an inner fort, and a palace on the top of the hill. 

The upper fort was east to west 260 feet; south to north 195 feet. 

While ruling with considerable power, they rejected all claims of 
Customary tribute from superior kings. They were both illustrious; but 
Candavan-rayhn, was the most warlike of. the two. He fixed alarm- 
stations on eminences, at certain distances, around his capital. There 
was no other king like him. When the rayer came to invade him, as 
the drums wore beaten at different hill-stations, the rayer did not kuow 
iu which the chief was, and at length the latter, watching his opportu¬ 
nity, fell on tlie rayer’s forces, and made great slaughter. The rayer's 
general, being greatly incensed, came with a greater force; and, during 
four months, an uncertain war Wins carried on ; the chief's place not 
being known ; while, night and day, he harassed the troops of the 
invader. The rayer now desisted from open war ; intending to effect 
his object indirectly. Candavan-raykn then greatly vexed the agri¬ 
culturists, that Adondai Chakravbrti had placed in the land. The 
Vellarzar in consequence arose in a body, and went to Krishna 
bayeh, who sent the Wiyaldvar (the people of a Poligar) against 
Candava. That Poligar being beaten retreated, and sent spies to 
inspect the fortress, that, he might discover how to overcome Candava. 




Account of two kings of the VannieV race. 

discovered that at intervals of rest from war, Ca 
entirely enslaved by the leader of a hand of dancing girls, and announced 
* the circumstance to the chief of the Wiydlav&r tribe. He came to 
*** Cupachi, and gave her the offer of four bags of gold, as a bribe, to cut 
off the head of Candava ; to which, induced by avarice, she consented : 
appointing a time for the Poligar, and his people to come. They came 
as appointed. Cupachi gave Candava poison, in a take, from her own 
hands; which speedily took effect. She cut off his head, and petting 
it in a dish, brought it to the appointed place, and gave it to the Po- 
UGAty’s people. After satisfying themselves gf the identity of the 
head, they cut off the head of the traitress, and went away. In the 
morning his younger brother, Cijetthu ha yen, hearing this news, 
« and being extremely grieved, took th hundred companions of Cup 
chi ; and, carrying them to a tank, after tying them in a row like cows, 
he cut off their heads: in proof whereof that tank is to this day called 
Pinnai~t/M (the lake of corpses). H dso burnt down their houses ;• 
and the place is to this day called Cupachi kunnu (the heap of Cv.pa~ 
chi) ; and is a place of desolation. He also took the watchmen, who 
had neglected their duty, and cut off their heads, at the above tank. 
The WiyalaVar-pomgar came with his troops, and fell on the fort. 
During twenty-six days, lighting was carried on, with great loss on both 
sides ; till, at length, the attacking Poligar took the fort; which, after 
that, time, became a dependency of the Anagiindi kings, who protected 
the agriculturists. 

The truth of the preceding narrative is attested by all the people 
living around about that neighbourhood. 

• Section 4. An account of the Pagoda of Tiruridaichuram (the 
above fort) in the Arcot district. 

The original date of this place is remote in antiquity ; the fane was 
built by Kulottuncia Okolan. It was repaired by other Cholas, and 
Payers. The St'hula Parana is lost. But the legend is to this effect, 
that an Appet and Sundarar (the poets) were on their way to sing the 
praises of Karz Kundam (a hill fane); they inquired of a shepherd 
(at this place) if there was any emblem of Siva near, who pointed 
them to one under a tree, and disappeared. Considering this as an 
apparition of Siva, they chanted ten stanzas concerning the place; 
which are in existence down to the present time. As the Chofa king 
adorned and endowed this fane, there may be an inscription; but it i» 
reported to be in recondite Tamil. They further say that, directly 
undei; the view of the bullock of Siva, very much wealth is buried. 
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^~THere certainly is some wealth concealed. If well examined, it would 
be found: it would not be needful, to that end, to damage the walls, or 
structure, of ihe temple, but only to remove the flooring; no other 
damage would accrue to the temple. 

Section 5. An account of the ancient gold products of Callatur and 
notice of the history of that place. 

Anciently this was the second,fortress of the Curumbar chieftains. 
After they had been destroyed by Ajdondai Chakravert^ the fort 
was in the hands of tc^i persons, who rode in palankeens, from among 
the Kondai Kutta Velazher . They were subordinates to the r;'ja and 
regulated the country. A poor Pur 6hit a Brahman came to the face 
of Tiruval isvarer , and bought a piece qf ground at Callatur ; the 
god afterwards personally appeared to him, and instructed him to give 
the god notice when he ploughed and sowed the said field. He did so ; 
wh#n the god came, on his Vdhana, and, after sowing a handful of seed 
• disappeared. The other corn was sown by the Brahman. The corn 
sprung up luxuriantly; while corn sown by other people was very weak. 
The Brahmans com grew higher than a man could reach, but without 
earing; to his great grief. A Vdazhan* passing by, being struck by, 
the singular appearance of the coni, plucked a *talk, and, opening it at 
the top, found an incipient ear of gold, in consequence of which he 
enticed the Brdhmnn to an exchange of products, ratified by a writing. 
A long time after the corn threw out ear9, and the surface presented a 
golden color. The rayer of that time, named Hari Ha hi Raykr 
hearing of the circumstance, came himself, with an army ; and, having 
it reaped, distributed the gold in the usual proportion of corn, to the 
cultivator, the proprietor, and the king. The product was beaten out 
on a brick flour, prepared for the purpose ; such a floor is named Cal- 
lam; hence the town came to be called Pon Vehinta Callatur, or the 
village where gold grew as corn . Remains of the brick floor are still 
to be seen ; and the circumstance is traceable in other names of con¬ 
nected places. Some remains of the chaff of this harvest, arc said to 
be preserved in the t reasuries of neighbouring temples. From the time 
of Tonpaman On a Kn a vert i down to Krishna Raver’s time, the 
fovt was under the management of the Velazhar , or agriculturists. 
Krishna Rayer demanded of them to build an Agrehdram , which 
they refused to do; and he, in consequence, waged war against them, 
with great slaughter, for six months : when they consented to his 
request, and built two choultries; one of which was called by the name 
of Krishna Rayer. 
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Divested of fable, the probability is that a gold mine was anciently 
discovered in the held of a Br&hman, and worked by one of the rayers. 
The closing circumstance is within the range of credible tradition. 


Section G .—Accounts of the places of hidden treasure, in the Arcot 

District, 

1. In Paduvur , there are four Panta curz is in which, they say, 
treasure is contained. 

2. In Tiruiiduichuram , in a Pedari Kovil, under the linage of 
Dnrga, there is stated to be buried treasure. There is a sort of pro¬ 
verbial saying to tills effect current among the country people there¬ 
abouts. Notice of an account given to a servant (gotnasteh) of the 
surveyor general of seven vessels of buried treasure, ami of a human 
sacrifice, offered by 3ome persons who, in consequence, took away one 
vessel, and went to live at Wondiwash . 

8. In Neyamali , they say there is bidden tre&suve. 

4. Beyond that village near Chinghput the pagoda of firuvndSs- 
veren , at Callatur, at Cvnatur , Veml<$c<mi near Chingtvput , Utt <ra 
Melur, and some other places, there is said to be buried treasure. 

Remark . Perhaps Colonel Mackenzie's instructions to his agents 
included inquiries on the above subject : with one exception, as to the 
Panta cur~ L"> I do not see that any light is reflected on past history 
♦ by such traditions. 


Section 7.—-Ancient history of Tondamandidam, and its earlier 
inhabitants called Vedars and Curumbars. 

After the deluge the country was a vast forest, inhabited by wild 
beasts. A wild race of men arose; and, destroying the wild Leasts, 
dwelt in certain districts. There were then, according to tradition, no 
forts, only huts, no kings, no religion, no civilization, no books; men 
were naked savages : no marriage institutions. Many years after, the 
Cunonbars arose in the Carndta country : they had a certain kind of 
religion; they were murderers. They derived the name of Curumbar 
from their cruelty. Some of them spread into the Drdviia dfoam, as 
far as the Tondnmanduta country. They are nov*v found uear Uttru 
Mcrur; but more civilized. They ruled the country some time ; but 
falling into strife among themselves, they at length agreed to select a 
chief, who should unite them all together. They chose a man who had 
some knowledge of books* who was chief of the Drdvij,i country, and 
was called Camanda Curt/mba prabhn, and Palal raja; he built a fort 
3 E 
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Purabh\ He divided the Curumbu land into twenty-four parts, 
and constructed a fort in each district. Of these the names of ten are 

.. Puralur , the royal fort; Callatur $ Amur; Puliyiir? 

Chembur ; Utthi Karin ; Kalh/am; Vengnna; Ic&ttukotUd; Pad a our 
While they were ruling, there was a commerce carried on by ships. 
As the merchants of Cdveripum*patnam sought trading intercourse 
with them, the Cubumbars built the following forts (stations) for trade i 
Patti-pulam ; Saht-cttpam ; Sala-pakam ; Mtyur ; Cad alur ; Alum- 
part; Maracundm ; whence, by means of merchants from Cdveri pdm* 
joittnam, and the Curumbar , a commercial intercourse by vessel was 
carried on. They flourished in consequence; and while without any 
religion, a Jain a ascetic came, and turned them to the Jain a credence. 
The Basti which the Pnrnl king built after the name of that ascetic, is 
still remaining together with other Basti and some Jain a images in 
different places ; but some are dilapidated, and some destroyed by the 
hatred of the Brahman*. They were similar to the Jain us of the 
present day ; they were shepherds, weavers, lime-sellers, traders. While 
living thus, various kings of civilized countries made inroads upon them 
as the Ckolctf the Pundiya king'3, and others; and, being a wild peo¬ 
ple, who cared not for their lives, they successfully resisted their invaders 
and had some of the invading chiefs imprisoned in fetters, in front of 
the Pural fort. Besides they constrained all young people to enter the 
Juina religion; in consequence of which vexation, a cry arose in the 
neighbouring countries. At length ADOtfiMf, of Tanjore, formed the 
design of subduing them; and, invading them, a fierce battle was 
fought in front of the Rural fort in which the Curumba kings troops 
fought and fell with great bravery, and two-thirds of Adondai’s army 
was cut np. He retreated to a distance, overwhelmed with grief, and 
the place where he halted is still called Cholan pedu . While thinking 
of returning to Tanjore , Siva that night appeared to him, in a dream, 
and promised him victory over the Cnrumhas , guaranteed by a sign. 
The sign occurred, and the Curumba troops were the same day routed 
with great slaughter. The king was taken ; the Rural fort was thrown 
down; imd its brazen (or bell-metal) gate was fixed in front of the 
shrine at Tanjore . A temple was built where the sign occurred, and a 
remarkable pillar rf the fort was fixed there : the place is called Tint 
mttli t nfsal. A sort of commemorative ceremony is practised there. 
Af*er a little more fighting, the other forts were taken, and the Curum - 
has destroyed. Adontpai placed the Velazhar , as his deputed autho¬ 
rities ; having called them into the country to supply the deficiency of 
inhabitants, from the To lav a desam (modern Cu?iara). They are call- 
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luva Vella zhur to the present day. Some were brought from th« 
Chain desan t, still called Chola Vellazhar. He called from the north 
certain HrAhmans by birth, whom he fixed as accountants. The 
.Kondai Katti Vellazhur were appointed by him. He acquired the 
name of C ha k raver ti from rescuing* the people from their troubles. 
The name Curumba~bhurni was discontinued, the country was called 
Tondu-munddam; mid common consent ascribes' to Adondai the 
regulation of the country. 

Remarks. The writing o|f the atove paper was a little obliterated, 
and I think its restoration of consequence; for it seems to me rather 
more important than these local papers usually are. We have iu it a 
clear and unvarnished statement of the introduction of the Hindus 
(properly such) into the country, circumjacent with respect to Madras 
The Hindus had colonized the country south of the Coleroon at a 
much earlier period. The trading from Caveripum-patnam; the con¬ 
quest by Adondai ; the introduction of brahmans as accountants from 
the north; are matters confirmed by other papers* The Vetazhas of 
the country hold the traditionary belief, that their ancestors emigrated 
from Tuluva . The Chola Velazhas are chiefly found in the south. 
They wear a lock of hair on the front of their head ; not on the back, 
like other Hindus. The old Tuluva or IJala Canada language, and 
the Madras Tamil, are very nearly the same language, 

r Section 8 .—Account of a Curumb a fort at Marutan near Ctinchi, in 
the Utramelur district. 


This fort of mud was formerly built by the Cnrumbus y covering forty 
cawnies of ground with two boundary walls, and was long ruled by 
them. In the time of Krishna Rayer his dependant the raja of 
Chingleput fought with them ; and, after some time the Cvrumba 
chief w'as unjustly put to death. The Curumb as were destroyed, and 
I imma r6ja took that tort. He gave it as a J(ignite to one of his near 
relatives, named Govinda rlja. He built two Kooils (or fanes), and 
established an dgrnharam for the Brdhmans, 

Note. Timma Raikr was the founder of Arcot as mentioned in a 
former paper. 


Section 9.— An account of Maduruntucam in the Jag hire. 

This place being the ancient boundary of the Madura kingdom was 
called Modurdntacam (the end of Madura ), in proof of which there is 
an image called Madurai Chelli-ammen There is also a very aucient 
Satva fane* It is said that Na la-raj a, in his sorrowful pilgrimage, 
camo to this place; and, by taking the muddy water of that pool, 
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of his leprosy. He built a temple there, to commemorate his 
cure. The tank was called by him Vidiag>rtirtham. The Chnla r6ja 
built many other sacred edifices in this place; and lie himself lived * 
there for a considerable time. The St'halu muhatrnya of this place 
is connected with the St'hala niahatmya of Moclura. 

ftemark, As the Madura Purdnam contains a reference to the 
northern Madura , \t is well to know the precise locality thereby desig¬ 
nated. The reference to Nala raja is an allusion to an episode in the 
Mahdbhdratu ♦ 

Section 10.— An account of the ruins of a fort with seven, trails 
(one within the other), at Avidu fungi, written from verbal accounts 
given by Brahmans of Pira-ddsam. 

In the Arcot district, ntft far from Pira-desam*, are the extensive 
remains of a very ancient fort of seven enclosures. It is now concealed 
by brushwood, and lies waste. Gold cash, and other coins, have been 
found there. Hyper Ally is said to have examined it, and taken 
thence treasure. It was built, many years after Tondaman Chakra- 
VF.RTI, by ViR .a Narasimwa r6ja. Ho appointed a very stupid Man - 
tiri (or minister). There was no investigation of affairs ; and this minis¬ 
ter buried the treasures, arising from the public revenues, and stultified 
the king. A certain man named Viral-vennan, was wounded on tho 
head by a neighbour; and, going to make a complaint at the king’s 
gate, could get no heading. He thereupon went, about the town beating 
all he met ; and, as there was no inquiry, he managed to get some 
money, and to raise a small band of troops, with whom he took post 
near a burning ground, and exacted tribute from all who came to per¬ 
form funeral obsequies. By this means he became rich. After some 
time the king went out in disgjiise to ascertain the state of the town, 
and heard a poor woman complain of having no money to pay the 
tribute. He inquired into the tax; and then went to the Mantiri to 
ask why it was imposed, who could give no account of it. The king 
sent for Viral Vennan, who refused to come; whereupon some troops 
were sent against him: these were worsted, and then Viral Vennan 
came, sword in hand, of his own accord, and falling down before the 
king narrated all his circumstances : whereupon the king had his minis¬ 
ter beheaded, and jut Viral Vennan in his stead. There is no other 
tradition at Pira-desam ; but possibly by going to Avida-tungi some¬ 
thing further might be learnt. 

The end of book No. 14. 

* This Pira-dfi»<tm is probably the Pida which ia coupled with Choda (or 
Choia) in the enumeration of countries in the second edict at Gitnar. —I£jl. 




List of indent kings and sages. 

Book No. 20, Countermark 774. 

Section 1 .—List of Kings in the Cali-yuga. 

A few names very defective in the three first ages. 

The Cali yoga list commences with Janamejaya, and there are 
otliejr names, without distinction of place or country, though we know 
some of them to have ruled in places very distant from each other 
Rajendka Cif ola is dated by an inscription in S. S. 460, Deva 
Maha RayBA by inscription S. S. 1060, Viroimghi Raver S. S. 1238, 
Saluva Naiusinoha Deva Raveii S. S. 1420, Vira Nakasincjja 
Raykr S. S. 1391, Aurontozstie S. S. 1554. 

The list of course does not admit of being abstracted. A few dates 
and names arc written ns specimens. The list may be of use to refer 
to, in comparison with other lists ; and, as now restored from an almost 
illegible state, will admit of easy translation. 

It is followed by another list, of which .the ink is so much faded as 
to be no longer capable of restoration. From a few names which can 
be read it seems to be a fuller repetition; the same names appearing to 
occur, with now and then a name not to be here^found ; but it is not 
possible to make any thing of it, as a connected whole. 

There follows a page of more illegible writing endorsed in English, 
as a letter; and another half page of Pandiya kings, of no value. 

Section 2 .— Account of the most ancient sages and poets, with their 
places and dates , in the Drdvida disam. 

This section with so promising a title is a mere cheat. It 1ms a fev/ 
names of ascetics and poets, better known from other authorities, with¬ 
out the promised distinction of time and place ; and being quite worth, 
less, the copying of it was omitted. 

Section 3. — A general list of books and inscriptions . 

The list refers merely to certain parts of the papers in the Macken¬ 
zie collection, supplied by the writer of the list; and is of no pc. na- 
nent edn sequence, there being a. fuller catalogue in existence. The 
copying was omitted. 

Section 4 ,—Account of Vradatta rdja. 

The paper commences with a declaration ascribed to Brahma, of th* 
severe pain, and penalty, incurred by any one stealing even an atom 
of property from a fane of Si va, which inclusive of minor matters, in¬ 
volves the being sent to Yuma purum (hell), and the being sunk in astra- 
• turn of fire. There are other details of the evils which must follow the 
taking a bit of gold from the temple at Arumchellum ( 1 rmomallee ), 
and of eating any thing belonging to it, more fatal than eating poison. 
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ustration Brahma narrates an account of the visit of Pradatta, 
king of Benares and of* the surrounding country, in extravagantly 
hyperbolical language, and of his becoming enamoured of one of the 
Vevadtisisof the fane at Anmdehefhtou. for Trinom'dlee), in consequence 
of which his fr.ee was transformed into that of a baboon. Some of thu 
great men said it was from an evil thought, and advised him to render 
special adoration to the image worshipped there, which he did and 
recovered a beautiful form. These circumstances Brahma related to 
SanaKa Rishi. The entering on another narrative is announced; 
which appears to be the one contained in the following section. 

Observation, 

The preceding is probably part of a legend connected with the Trino- 
mallee temple; and has been evidently constructed so as to impose a 
superstitious dread of taking any property from that place, or of covet¬ 
ing any thing belonging to it: it is very well adapted to the intellectual 
measure of the lower class of natives; it may illustrate manners and 
opinions; but in any historical reference, it seems quite useless. 


Section f.—Account of Vajrangata Pdndiyan. 

The king of the fertile country on the banks of the Vaigai t cue day 
set out on a hunting excursion to the great terror of the elephants, and 
other bea rs, and in the course of the chase lie started a civet-cat, which 
ran directly for TrinomaUee , and then wont round the mountain, when 
it fell down from exhaustion, and died; the horse (Ganavattam) on 
which the Ptindiija. king rode, also fell down, from extreme fatigue, and 
died. Immediately two Vidhyudharas (celestials) appeared and said to 
the king, * Why do you grieve, we were imprisoned in bodies through 
the malediction of Duwasa-rishf, from having trodden on some flower* 
in his garden ; so that he commanded one of us to become a civet-cat, 
and the other a horse. On our asking when the spell would be dis¬ 
solved, he said it would be by Vajranuata Pandiyan.' These two ani¬ 
mals then attained final happiness, by the merit of having gone around 
Arumachelta hill (or Trinomallee ); but as the king did not walk round 
but went round on horseback, he had no part in the merit. He subse¬ 
quently made over his kingdom to his son named Akt'hanan-gata 
Panoiyan, and became an ascetic; residing near the hill. His son 
sent him much morifcy, with which he greatly added to the splendour 
and beauty of the fane. On walking round it, one day, the god Siva 
met him in a visible form; and told him that he also had been impri¬ 
soned, having heretofore been Indha, who threw his diamond weapon 
( Vajranyn ), at him (Si va), in consequence of which he was condemned 
to live on earth as Vajuanoaxa Pandiyan ; but that now from the 
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•y&tke of his munificent acts to the temple, he should bo readmitted to 
his former state, and again become De'vendra. 

Observation. 

The composition of this, like the former, is in poetical and hyperbo¬ 
lical language ; but with incorrect orthography. A Pdndiyuti king is 
otherwise understood to have repaired and beautified Trinomnllee ; and 
on this circumstance the fable is constructed. *lt stems to b a portion 
of the 7'rinomallee St*hala-par&na> as may be ascertained when that 
Puranan comes to be examined. But it is of little use beyond illustra¬ 
ting native opinions ; and was restored because found in a book greatly 
damaged by tim*?; though in itself, this section remained quite legible. 
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Section 6 .—A list of Choln kings. 

The list contains a few names only, without any dates , the transcrib¬ 
ing them has not appeared to be of any importance. 

Preface to the first part of the History of India composed Nar- 
rayahkn Astronomer (of the Anemia Ron race). 

(This is not entered in the table of contents .at the beginning of 
book. No. 20.) 

This book was written at the request of Col. W. MtCcleod of Arcot, 
during Lord Bentinck’s government of Madras . After the usual 
poetical invocation it gives an account of the cause of its being written, 
the different powers and kingdoms to be included: and the authorities 
consulted in the compilation. The work proceeds to narrate the crea¬ 
tion of the elements of all things, by Narra ya NfiN ; the formation of the 
Brahmandum , or mundane egg, and the division therein of the orders 
of beings and things. An account of the different vugas. Formation of 
gods, asuras , and mortals. Arafat as of Vishnu. Eclipses ; fasting at 
that time peculiar to India. After some Indian astronomical details, 
the writer states his preference of another system, that of the earth 
turning on its own axis, and revolving round the sun, with different 
latitudes, (evidently derived from intercourse with Europeans.) Geo¬ 
graphical divisions of India, on the native system; some mention of 
NipOl, Moghuls tan, Turkishtan and Hindustan proper. This leads to 
mention the birth of Krishna about one hundred years before the end 
of the Dwdpara yuga ; and his reigning in Dwdraka , a town which he 
had built on the sea shore. The end of the first book. 

The foregoing is another copy, so far, of the large work entitled 
Carnot a rdjakol, before abstracted. Should other Cdndams, or books, 
be found among the paper MSS. the whole MS. may be restored ; 
but the above is of no special use, being merely another copy of a por¬ 
tion which exists in the larger work. 
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Section 7 .—Account of the Jain temple of Paivana-natha■■ svdmi, 
at Ticu Narrayanen Tdnda a village, in the district of Yelvanachura 
Coital. 

It is in the Vriddhdchala district: a St*hula tnafiutmya. In a certain 
wilderness, a kind of roots grew which Verdars dug up for food- One 
day a man of that class saw some growing in the cleft of a rock, and 
going to dig them up, discovered the image of the above god. A winged 
creature also appeared ; at. which the hunter, being dazzled exclaimed 
“ Appa ! Ayya /" The being said “ I am Appa, and Ayya is in that 
image.” The hunter asked for a spiritual vision, and had one enlight¬ 
ened eye given him ; the report of the circumstance led to much dis¬ 
cussion among the country people; who, on consulting, noted various 
marks about the hills, and concluded that it must have been a place of 
residence, for ancient ascetics* The king of the country, coming to 
knowledge of these things, treated the hunter handsomely, and had a 
temple built on the spot. There is then a narrative given, as having 
happened before this circumstance, to account for the image being found 
them. This forms a Jaina version of the Pandiyu king renouncing 
the Jama systein for that of the Saivas . By this account the famous 
Avr was born and bred a Jaina , but, through ill-treatment of the 
head ascetic of that system, he went aw ay to the south, by way of the 
Chain kingdom, and became a Saiva. In consultation with Sam pant a 
and Santarar, a plan was formed to convert the Pdndiym king, Appar 
by the power of incantation inflicted on him a grievous illness, and then 
sent Sampanta, and Sundarar, with the Viputhi (or sacred ashes), 
saying that if he accepted these l.e would be cured. He replied that 
being a Jaina he could not do so. On their returning with this answer 
to Appa it the latter inflicted severer pain on the king ; and then went 
personally to him, and said, if his teachers could remove one-half on 
one side, he w ould remove the other. The Jaina teachers being sent 
for, said that to use magical incantation was contrary to their religion. 
Appah then promised to cure the king, to which he consented; through 
the craft of Ac par, and because ari evil time for the Jaina system was come. 
After being cured Appar asked of the king to allow all the Jaina temples 
to be turned into Saiva ones at which he hesitated; but at length being 
gradually overcome, and through previous ignorance of his own system 
he was drawn over to become a Sait'a ; and he then gave a body of 
troops into the hands of Sampantar, Sundakar and Appar; with which 
they displaced the Jaina images, and turned the fanes into Saiva ones. 
But on coming to the hill in question, in this paper, as soon as Appar 
ascended three steps towards it he was struck blind. Astonished he 
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_some pravets, according to his Jaina knowledge, and had one 

restored; he then resumed the Jain a way and had both eyes restor¬ 
ed. The Soitm, seeing what had occurred, carried him off; and in 
a brick and chunaia water-course near to Chitimnbram killed hhiu 


The account closes, as bchig given by persons who had received it 
downwards by tradition. 

Remark. The leading fact is historical, and efery version of it, 
especially from opposite religious parties, may render it. better defined. 

Section 8.— Chronological ta bles of the Hindu rajas f termed Jaina 
kings of the Dvavida country in the table of contests of Book, AVw 20.) 

A few names of kings in the first age ; a few names of the solar line 
hi the second ; a few of the lunar line in the third age; in the fourth, 
a mixture of names, one or two of them being Jaina : (ha n drag up ta. 
is termed a Jaina. The Chula r£jas. Himasila a Jaina king. In the 
list of ravers, there are some, names not usually met with in those Hath; 
some dates of these, and Chola kings are given : the list comes down to 
a modern date. 

A list of kings, in Grant'ha characters, is given; termed Jaina 
kings. 

Remark. These lists, though imperfect may have some use for oc¬ 
casional reference. 


Section 9 .—Legendary Account of Cdnda Cottai (and statement of 
an emigration of artificers from India by sea eastward.) 

In the town of Mdnda anciently the Cam&lur (artificers of 5 sorts) 
lived closely united together; and were employed by all ranks of men, 
as there were no artificers besides them. They feared and respected 
no king, which offended certain kings; who combined against 
them, taking with them all kind of arms. But as the fort in 
which the C airnlar lived was entirely constructed of loadstone, this 
attracted and drew the weapons away from the hands of the assailant*. 
The kings then promised a great reward to any who should burn down 
their fort No one dared to do this. At length the courtezans of a 
temple engaged to effect it, and took live pledge of betal and arena en¬ 
gaging thereby to do so. The kings greatly rejoicing, brnlt a fort op¬ 
posite, filled with such kind of courtezans, who by their singing attract¬ 
ed the people from the fort, and led to intercourse. One of these at 
length succeeded in extracting from a young man, the secret that if the 
fort were surrounded with varacu* straw set on fire, it might be destroy¬ 
ed. Tho king accordingly had this done, and in the burning down of 
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^TKofort, many of tlic Camdlar lost their lives ; ome took to ships, be¬ 
longing to them and escaped by sea. In consequence there were no 
artificers in that country. Those taken in the act of endeavouring to 
escape, were beheaded. One woman of the tribe, being pregnant, took 
refuge in the house of a chetty and escaped, passing for hi 3 daughter. 
From a want of artificers, who made implements for weavers, husband¬ 
men, and the like, manufactures and agriculture ceased, and great dis¬ 
content arose in the country. The king, being of clever wit resorted 
to a device to discover if any of the tribe remained, to remedy the evils 
complained of. This was to send apiece of coral, having a fine tor¬ 
tuous aperture running through it, with a piece of thread, to all parts of 
the country; with a promise of great reward to any one who should 
succeed in parsing the thread through the coral. None could aceora- 
nlish it At length the child that had been born in the chetty’s 
house undertook to do it; and to effect it, he placed the coral over the 
mouth of an ant-hole; and, having steeped the thread in sugar, placed 
it at some little distance. The ants took the thread, and drew it through 
the coral. The king, seeing the difficulty overcome, gave great pre¬ 
sents, and sent much work to be done; which that child, under the 
counsel and guidance of its mother, performed. The king sent for the 
chetty, and demanded an account of this yoiing man, which the chetty 
detailed. The king had him plentifully supplied with the means es¬ 
pecially of making ploughshares; and having him married to the 
daughter of a chetty, gave him grants of land for his maintenance. He 
hadfivo sons, who followed the five different branches of work of the 
Camalur tribe. The king gave them the title Panchayet; down to the 
present day there is an intimate relation between these five branches, and 
they intermarry with each other ; while as descendants of the clietty tribe, 
they wear th epunnul, or caste thread, of that tribe. Those of the Camdlar 
that escaped by sea, are said to have gone to China. Jt is added that 
the details of their destruction are contained in the Culingatu Bharani. 

Remark. Here is no doubt historical truth covered under the veil 
of fiction and metaphor ; it is particularly desirable to know if artificers 
really emigrated from India to the eastward. The ruins of Monda, or 
Mandu, remain without any records concerning tin t place, 1 believe, in 
any known history. The CV Uingatu Bharani, a poem, is in the Ma.ckrm- 
zia collection ; end will come under notice hereafter. 

Section 10. —Account of the Cur ambers, and a Massacre of them by 

treachery. 

Under the ray ?r's government the Curwmbars ruled m many districts. 
They constructed forts in various places. They tried to U'.aKe the 




Account of the Curumbars and Mutttiyaf. 

r$j and Vellazkas, tender them homage ; to which the others 
did not consent; and the Curumbars in consequence greatly troubled 
them. Still they did not submit Accordingly in betel gardens, and 
in many other places they constructed very low wicket gates, so that 
the Hindus coming to them nmat be forced to bow on ottering* But 
the MuthaUer* and Vdtdzhm, instead of entering head foremost thrust 
their feet m first, and thus treated the Curumbars with contempt. As 
the latter had power in their possession, they vexed the said tribes. 
These at length went to a barber ; and, promising a gift of land, asked 
of him counsel how to <b sfcroy the Curumbars, 1 he barber gave them 
encouragement; who then went to the houses of all his tribe and en¬ 
gaged their services by promise. It was the custom of the C tuntnburs 
that, if one of their people died, the whole family should have the head 
shaved. One of the seniors of the tribe of Curumbars died : and by cus¬ 
tom the whole tribe, at one time, sat down to ha’e their heads shaved. 
The aforesaid barber, on this occasion charged all his associates each 
one to kill his man; which they did, by each one cutting the throat 
of the person shaved. The women thus suddenly widowed had a 
great pile of fire kindled into which they leaped, and died; execrating 
their enemies. The ruins of the Ourumbar forts and villages are still 
visible ; being* heaps of mould ; there are very old wells, some for in¬ 
stance near So dr us : the bricks of those wells have an appearance of 
great antiquity 

Remarks. What evidence is due to the tradition l cannot tell: if 
true, it adds another instance to the tragedies, consequent to sectarian 
hatred, and effected by stratagem and treachery, which are numerous 
in this collection. 

Section II .—Account of the Wiyalav&r or MuttUyar at Nerva - 

palHynm. 

The Curumbars , in the time of the rayers built forts, causeways, &c. 
In that time these Wiyalvar came from Ayodhga, in the north. They 
brought with them two tutelary goddesses called Angalammni and Wi- 
yalammai; together with attendants (as supposed of these idols). These 
first halted at Vidpuram . At that period one Chsmnapa nayak was 
acting with groat violence, and killing many people, dhe rayers in 
consequence promised to this new tribe, that if they> would remove the 
nuisance he would give them the district, so cleared, as their reward 
In consequence, by the power of their goddess, they took those robbers 
and having obtained the district of Cijrnnapa nayak, they first gave it 
the name of Cmida-gadi-puHhjam. Subsequently, as the Curumbars gave 
much trouble and insulted the Muthaliers , the rayer made great pro* 
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to these Wiyalmr if they would destroy the Cunmbars. The 
Wujalvar , in consequence by the aid of the rayer’s troops, and a thou¬ 
sand men of their own, destroyed the Curuvnbars . The rayer gave 
them groat distinction for the same, and villages. They established 
their goddesses in two villages ; and in one had also a Vavthnava fane. 
They built a palace which afterwards was sold to discharge a debt. 

Jievnark . Thki account may be compared with another book and 
section, making mention of the Wigulvar ; and this tradition, if true, 
adds to the proof that the earlier inhabitants of the Carnatic were de¬ 
stroyed, to make way for colonies of Hindu at. 


Manuscript Book, iVo. 5, Countermark 759. 

Section 1 —Account of the zemindar of Emahalapur am, in the Din- 
digul district, of the Coimbatore province . 


(Stated to be copied from an original palm-leaf account.) 

Daring the rule of the raver in Cal. yug. 4520 Sal. Sac. 1341, my 
ancestors were of the Cdmavar tribe ; and Camulaca Nayaker lived 
at Devnnampatnam , near Cucldalore , being head-man of the district. 
At that time the rayer had an unmanageable horse, which no one could 
govern till the aforesaid Camulaca, going to the capital, taught the 
keeper* how to control the animal; and, himself mounting the horse 
rode out with it for three days together, in the most unfrequented 
places and brought it hack before the rayer on the fourth day, perfect¬ 
ly quiet. The rayer was so well pleased, that he gave the head-man 
the title of the horse, adding other titles, and distinctive banners; and 
relinquished the district at Cuddalore to him in free gift, therewith 
dismissing him. At thc'time when Viuvanatha Nayaker was sent 
to take possession of the Pandiya kingdom, the aforesaid Camulaca 
was ordered to accompany him, and afford aid. The household god of 
Camulaca became an image at firnahalapnram , where he settled. 
He received orders from Visvanatha Nayaker to furnish a quota of 
hoops, towards the charge and defence of the fort of Madura. Some 
disagreement occurring between Kulase gara and Visvanatha, the 
latter ordered the Eviakulapuram chief to go against the funner, 
which he did; and after much fighting the former laid an ambush, so 
that Camulaca Nayaker was shot, as he was advancing with his peo- 
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. I Zetvindcrs of Em ihalapurcun and Dottiyn fort. 

V is va na th h had the funeral rites performed. His son waa 
Anantapa Nayak; who, in consideration of the manner of his 
father’s death, received additional distinctions, and sonic villager iu 
free grant, from Visvastat in Nayaker. At the time when the 
seventy-two chiefs each had a bastion of the Madura f> rt confided to 
him, this chief was appointed to the seventh bastion. He died after a 
chieftainship of thirty years. Camulaca Nayakri., his son, succeeded 
and ruled thirty-five years ; he fulfilled his appointed duties, but with¬ 
out any thing special occurring. His son was Laqumaya Nayaker, 
and, iis in the last case, died after a rule of seventeen years. Anan- 
tapa Nayaker, his son, governed seventy-five years and died. Ca- 
mulaca Nayaker, his son died after a rule of twenty-seven years. 


« His son Laoumaya Nayaker, .*. 33 years. 

7. Anastapa Nayaker, . 25 „ 

8. CanoLACA Nayakra, ... t>5 M 


9 . Laqumaya Nayakkr.. 30 ,, 

Thus far there was a regular descent from father to son, ruling their 
own lands, without paying tax or tribute. Anantapa, the sou of Laqu¬ 
maya, ruled at the time when the Mysore ruler at Seringapntam con¬ 
quered the Dindigul province; when a tribute was imposed of one 
hundred hurts. An an tap a ruled twenty years. His son Ca mulaca 
Nayaker, in the time of Hyder sahib, had an additional tax of fifty 
imposed; paying annually one hundred and fifty Huns ; and ruled 
twenty-one years. His son was Anantapa Nayak. In the time of 
Mkkr sahib, his A mil, named Syed sahib, doubled the tribute; 
making it in all 800 huns } I myself Laqumaya Nayak p.r, who am 
his son, for some years had the lands without tribute. Subsequent to 
the rule of the Honorable Company over the Dindigul province Mr. 
Commissioner McLeod fixed my tribute at four hundred and fifty hurts. 
it was afterwards raised to one thousand six hundred and twenty huns f 
which was paid during eight years. Afterwards, in consequence of not 
paying the tribute, the Honorable Cornpuny assumed the district and 
my petition is that the Honorable Company will shew me favor and 
protect me. 

Section 2.—Account of the zemindars of Dot tiy a fort. 
x (Copied from a palm-leaf account.) 

At the time when the padshah came against the rayer, before the 
capital was taken, the rayer sent red garments out; with the message, 
that so many as were willing to leave their families shauld put on those 
garments, and prepare for war. My ancestor Macala Nayaker of 
the l* snjaivalla tribe, with his people, assembled and, after defeating 
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_tuvajere, came to the rayer’s presence. The rayer, being greatly 

pleased, honored him with various insignia of favor ; and directed my 
ancestors to build a fort 30 miles due west of Madura : in consequence 
of which a mud fort named Doiliya-cdttai was formed. 1 wo of the 
tribe were V mmana Nayakep the elder, and Bettalu Nay a her ; 
the eldest governed for twelve years. the second in succession 
Bettalu Kayak r cleared away some waste lands. But as he was 
very young, and the country was that of the Kullar caste, be did uofc 
find himself at ease there* At that time Vira Sega R a Cholan having 
invaded the country of Chandra Sbgara Pandiyan, the latter, be¬ 
ing unable to resist, went to the rayer ; who sent with him Nagama 
Nay aker to reinstate him in bis possessions. Bettalu Nayakkr 
accompanied the pandiyan to the rayer ; expecting, if the pandiyan were 
restored, that his own district would be secured„ to himself. But hi 
consequence of Cfiandua Shgaha having only five iliegimate sons, he 
made over his kingdom to Vjsvanatha NayaRek; and Bettalu 
Nayakkr derived no benefit from waiting on Chandra Seoara, At 
a later period, when Vi&vanatha Nayakkr, in conjunction with 
Ariya Natha Muthaliar, had fixed appointments to bastions ol the 


fort, in reply to a petition my ancestors were confirmed iu the posses¬ 
sion of the Dotlij/a fort and lands. Subsequently, when the king went 
to fight against KnynWdtnr fort, Brttvlu Nayaker was appointed 
to guard the royal tent; for his service on which occasion, ho received 
some acknowledgments* A tribute was fixed of one hundred ehacrams . 
He ruled thirty-five years. His sons were, Bommalw Nayakbr, the 
eldest, Chindi/ma Kayaker the younger. Bommalu was the third 
in succession, and ruled twenty-two years. The fourth m succession^ 
was Bettalu Nayakkr, who ruled thirty-eight years. Hi; tribute was 
153 ehacrams; 5th, Bommalo Nayaker ruled 20 years,paid 150c/ni- 
rrams ; 6th, B*ttalu Nayakkr, 27 years, paid 150 ehacrams ; /th, 
M AC A la NavaKrr, 26 years, paid 200 ehacrams ; 8th, Chinduma 
Nayakkr, *27 years, paid 200 ehacrams ; 9th, Dkttalu Nayakkr m 
his time Ramapaivan general of Pirumala Nayakkr, being about 
to proceed against the S*thupathi, called for the said Bettalu Na- 
yak*r, and gave him orders to construct, with his people, a bridge at 
the straits of Pamfiau ; which bridge was built with great labour, so that 
the entire avmv passed over to the island of. Jiamwaram, and, the 
Sethupathi being conquered, BktTALi: Natakhr received honorable 
notice for the gyeat trouble which bad tnllen to his share. He ru.ed 50 


years. 
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ThelOth, Bom Maui Na taker, younger brother of the preoeding, 
ruled thirty years, payiug' 300 chucramt as tribute. His son MacaiA 

Nayaksh, was called on to attend Choka Natha Nayakeb in the 

w against Vjmya Raohava otTmjoret and received .. front wound 
in that war. He ruled 25 years, paying 300 chacrams. The 12th in 
succession was Bkttalc Nayakbi<, who ruled 24 years, paying 800 
Scrams; 13th, Bom m amt Nayake# ruled 27 ydars, paid 500 chac¬ 
rams ; 14th, Bbttalu Nayakrr ruled 13 years, paid 500 chacram. 

This tribute was paid to Msbr sahib. 

15th, Buttalu Nayakkr .5 .. 

1 6th, Bommalu N.vYAKER "was his younger brother. In the time of 
S\ Gi> sahib he paid 700 chaerams. In tlie time of Commissioner 
McLeod an additional hundred was imposed ; in all 800 chacrams. In 
the time of Mr. Wy.ncb the same. In the time of Mr. Humus the same. 
After the measurement by survey the tribute was raised to one thou, 
sand two hundred and fifty-six ehacrams. The country in consequence 
becoming ruined he sold ins personal effects, the proceeds oi which 
were paid into the court of the collector, Mr. Gkoboe Parish. He 
ruled 40 years. The 1 7th in succession, is myself Ciunnala Naya- 
kkr, and paying my tribute into the treasury of the collector Mr. 
Bous Petek, I continue to obey the orders of the Honorable Company. 

Section 3.—Account of the xemindurs of Tavarimudu, in the Dindi- 

gul district . 

(Copied from a palm-leaf manuscript.) 

Before our ancestors came to the possession oi this PuHiyam (feudjM 
estate) they were resident in the province of Goaty, In consequence 
of the Muhammadans demanding our women, we abandoned jewels and 
other property, and came to the Pandiyn country in the south. Being 
impeded by a deep and rapid river, we applied to our gods, when a 
pnnga* tree was caused to iucUne over tho river, bo as to enable us by 
its means to cross over to the southern side. Being followed by the 
Muhammadans to whom we had refused to give wives, the tree, before 
they came up, recovered its usual position, so that being unable to cross 
the river, they returned. The whole of the emigrating body proceeded 
till they came to a small hill, to the north-west of Madura ; at the 
foot of which they took up their encampment. (Jhotaua Nayak the 
head-man, placed a light (it. token of divine homage) and continued 
day and night in severe penance ; directed to his tutelary god. 1 he 
latter visibly appeared, and directed him, as the reward of his penance, 

# Caja galedupa, Rumphics. Dalbergia arborea, Willd. K.urruuja, Sant. 
AiN.nie.— Mat. Mel. Ind, 
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clear the country around ; to take it in possession, and to build a town 
on the spot, where he had performed penance* to bo called in comme¬ 
moration of that penance, Tavusu-medu (or the hill of penance). 
Subsequently during the disagreement between Nagama Nava urn and 
Chanuka Se 3 ah a PaNdivan, the former, while proceeding by way of 
JHndigul tow r.'ds Pyney to visit the shrine at the latter place, was 
taken ill; in consequence of which it occurred to him, that if he called 
the aforesaid penitential head-man, this person would be able to chre 
the disease. Being sent for, he came j and, putting Viput/ii (or sacred 
ashes) upon the patient, cured bum In consequence Nagama Naya- 
krh gave him permission to clear away land, build a town, and call 
the place Tavasu-madu, therewith dismissing him. At. a subsequent 
period when Visvanatha Nayakbb and Aiuya Nath a Muthauar 
went to fight against Kayattattur, they called Chotala NV.v vk and he 
was appointed to guard the viceroy’s tent. Chotala Nayak fell in the 
battle. The second chief, son of the former, was named Uaghu Rama 
Chotala Nayaic. He ruled 42 years. The third son of the last, and 
bearing the same name, had charge of one of the bastions of the fort of 
Madura, and ruled 49 years ; 4th, of the same name ruled 50 years ; 
5th, same name, 2 years; 6th, Pona Sami Chotala Nayak, 10 years ; 
7th, R.\ono Rama Chotala Nayak son of the last, was called upon to 
accompany Rama Paiyan in the war against the Set/mpathi , during 
the time of Ti no mala Nayakbr of Madura; and on the return from 
that expedition, was dismissed with presents. He ruled 42 years. 
8th, Chotala Nayakkr ruled 40years; 9th, Raghu Rama Chotala 
Nayak a was called upon to guard the tent, and to accompany the expe¬ 
dition against Tanj&re / from which returning victorious he was dis¬ 
missed with presents; while obeying orders from Madura he ruled 45 
years; 10th, Chotala Nayakbu, 33 years ; 1 1th, Raohu Rama Cho¬ 
tala Nayakkr 30 years ; l *2th, same name, 19 years. 

The whole of the preceding twelve were sons in direct succession. 
With the mention of the name and rule of the twelfth, the writing ab¬ 
ruptly concludes. 


SectionA^Aceomt of the zemindars of Patti y a pa NaYakku, of 
Dindigxd district. 

Our ancestors were of the Penchai district. In Sal. Sac. 1357, 
Cal. yug. 4536. Wali sahib, the officer of the Delhi padshah, invad¬ 
ed the rayer’s capital. Vallala Maki Nayakeh was sumrn wd ; 
and going againtft the invaders, returned victorious ; on which account, 
the rayer being pleased with his services, gave various honorary dis¬ 
tinctions and villages in the south. He fought with the Vedars and 
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*U\rs of those districts ; and put thorn to the edge of the sword, lie 
ruled there 38 years . His son was named Lakaman Nai aksb, who 
ruled 42 years. Vkllala Maki Nayakkr, 15 years. This same 
person went to Madura , ami had an interview with Chan or a Sboara 
Pandit art, when his tribute was settled at one hundred cilacrams. It 
is then again added that he ruled 19 years, but his son is most proba¬ 
bly intended. His son was Cam a Navar^. His son was Ykttama 
Na yakr 7sr, who ruled S3 years. His son was Paluyapa Nayakkn 
who paid^lOO chacrams, and ruled 41 years. This chief built a mud 
fort, idso a Vais/mava jBjine, and a porch to Ganbsa, His son was 
Canacula Nayakkr, who built an aqueduct for the better irrigation 
of the lands o£ several villages, and ruled 88 years. His son was 
Cottama Nayakkr, who at the time when Visvanatha Nayakkr, 
the son of Cottama Naoama Nayakek, came to the government of 
Madura , wont thither and had an interview with that viceroy; at 
which interview^ the yearly revenue was settled at 200 chacrams, and 
Cottama Nayakkr returning to Allipuram ruled 38 years. Ilis 
son was Paluyapa Nayakkr. Ilis neighbours, Ammiyapa Naya- 
krp, and Valt Konoama Nayakkr, wrested from him (wo villages ; the 
former took Vechandiyur , the other took Chettiyampatli , with its re¬ 
servoirs of water. Paluyapa Nayakkr paid 200 chacrams as tri¬ 
bute, and ruled 41 years. His son was Chacala Nayakkr. A 
famine arose, in consequence of which the whole tribe took refuge with 
the Virupacshi Poligar . He had before wrested from them some vil¬ 
lages, and they pledged to him A Uinagaram for sixty colams of millet, 
which they were subsequently disposed to repay, requesting that place 
be restored to them; which request was refused; Chacala 
Nayakkr ruled 21 years. His son was Anavara Nayakkr, who 
paid his tribute of 200 chacrams, and ruled 27 years. His son was 
Bodi Nayakkr, who made several improvementa for the better irriga¬ 
tion of the villages of his district. In the time of Vewcata rayer lie 
went to an interview with that chief at DiHdignl; and he was there 
required to pay 300 chacrams as tribute; he ruled 45 years. His 
son was Bommalu Nayakkr, who paid the same tribute to the same 
place, and ruled 41 years. His son was Canchi Varada Nayakkr, 
who paid his tribute, and ruled 41 years. His sen was Chacala 
Nayakkr. Mkkr sahib then ruled at Dindigul, and raised the tribute 
to 700 chacrams. When Sykd sahib ruled, he rabed the tribute to one 
thousand chaciams . Chacala Nayakkr ruled 39 y^ars. His son 
Palliyafa Nayakkr succeeded, paid the same extent of tribute, and 
ruled 25 years. The Dindigul province having come under the govern* 
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"mf.nl of thfe Honorable Company, the aforesaid tribute of 1000 chad- < 
raws was paid during the col let tors hips of Messrs. McLaoo, F.ankin, 
and Wvtfcn. In the time of Mr. Hu unis the same. “In the Nala 
year I paid 700, and being unable to pay the other 300 my district 
was assumed* and Mr. Humus protected me, by gfrrog me aa allow¬ 
ance of sixty rupees monthly.” The lands were surveyed by measure¬ 
ment; and it would appear as if a committee mvestigated the subject in 
the time of Mr. Parish, adjusting the tribute at the rate of 561 ehne- 
r(lnu> . The account is written by the grandson of the heforementioned 
pAtLitAVA Nayakrr, bearing the same name. He dates his '.seces¬ 
sion in Fusty 1221 ; with the mention of which date the writing con- 
eludes. 

Section 5._ Account of the zemindars of Succampatti, in the Dindi+ 

gul province . 

(Copied from a palm-leaf manuscript.) 

The same origin from the north, the founder of the race served with 
Visvanatha Nayak against the Muhammadans, and was sent down 
to the Pdndiynn country. One of the chiefs fell in the struggle 
against an illegitimate son of the 'Pandipan . On this war there are 
some things in the document worth consulting. The war against the 
Sethupulhi, and against Tan jure are also noticed. For the rest the 
minute details much resemble the preceding. 

Section 6 .—Account of the zemindar of Ammaiya Nayak palliyam, in 
Dindigul district. 

This account is copied, it is stated, from records wvit.cn on copper, 
and carefully preserved by the family- It indicates a like origin with the 
other preceding chiefs from the north, and has much minuteness of de¬ 
tail concerning the different chiefs, and some notice of the discovery of 
an image, and founding of a fane, whence the chief derived his title. For 
the rest the account does not contain the mention of new or command¬ 
ing events. 

Section 7,—Account of the race of Copaiya Nayak, zemindar in 
the Dindigul district . 

The origin fror> the north ; they were sent to the south to assist in 
collecting the rayer’a tribute, they were established in the town named 
after Copaiya Nayak, by Visyanatha Nayakkr, aud had charge of 
one of the bastions of the Madura fort. Like the preceding they came 
under the Mysore government, after the Mysore conquest of Dindigul 
province. There is however nothing special added to the details of 
leading events before given. 
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Account of Cuhpa and Bodi Ntyak. 


’Account of the race of Cwupa Navak, .zwnvadir qf 
Mlu-coUai in the Dmdigul district. 

The account commences with the summons of the raver, given by 
sending round red garments, to raise troops to resist the Muhamma- 
dang. The repulse of the first, hostile manifestations of;the Muham¬ 
madans induced the rayer to present the founder of this race with va¬ 
rious honors and to send him down to the south. Be represented that 
the country was so wild, and unsettled, that lie wished to have it for ten 
years tree of tribute. The assumption of the Pandiya kingdom, the 
war against Kai/a&tatur, where the five illegitimate sons of the Paudi- 
yan were conquered, appear as before. 1 be l«3th chief, Culapa N agam a 
Navai.kr, was an author; and composed the moral work entitled 
Viravidudutffu> (said to have been printed by a native at Madras.) 
Conquest of Dindigul province by Hyde a Ali mentioned. Nothing 
else very particular; except the assumption of the Palliyam . 




Section 9 . —Account of Carupa Tammran, zemindar o/Cottai Kddu 
d-duccam, in the Dindigul province. 

This pdlUyam (or feudal estate), had its origin at a somewhat later 
date than the preceding ones ; and was founded by a. Tambiran, or one 
of the class of ascetics. The account is very destitute of incident* It 
is illustrative of opinions, and manners. 

Section 10.-— Account of the race of Bom Nayak, of the Dindigul 

province. 

The account commences with the destruction of Vijayanagttra> by 
the Muhammadans, when the ancestors of this race t^d towards the 
south. The first of the rare purchased his estate from an ascetic, who 
*had before held it by a grant from one of the earlier Pdndiya kings. 
In the reference made to the former possessor there would appear to be 
some illustration of the hog-hunting, which figures in the Madura 
St'hala purdnam, as attended with important consequences. Nothing 
very special appears in the subsequent history of the various chiefs, or 
possessors of the estate. 

A petition to the Honorable Company to repair a certain annicut (or 
water-course) follows, of no permanent consequence. 

There is a copy of an inscription commemorating a grant of land from 
one Condama Nayak to a Brahman. Also copy of another inscrip¬ 
tion commemorating a gift of land by Appaiya Nayaker, a poligar, to 
a female slave of a Vaishnava fane. These three lasf documents are 
not reckoned in the list of contents of the book ; and seem to have been 
pasted in after the book had been bound up. 
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— Account of Pkiuva Muttho Sariiya Nayakbr, of the 
Devaram paWyam, in the Dindigul district. 

The Mahratta Aid not pay tribute to the padshah, when the latter di¬ 
rected the ancestor of this poligar to go against the Mahrattn ; and, as 
the doing* sc was attended with success, the padshah rewarded the 
chief with honors and distinctions. The padshah passing one day near 
the latter’s residence, demanded one of the females of the tribe in mar¬ 
riage ; threatening to tako away the same person by force if refused. 
An evasive answer was given ; and the account abruptly breaks off. 
The inference is that the tribe fled to the south, to get away from the 
Muhammadans, as mentioned (Section 3rd) in the account of a forego¬ 
ing chief. 


Section 12,— The local legend of the fane of Comba-p illiya-patta, in 
the Coimbatore province . 

A legendary account of a fane to which at first a Sudra was hiero¬ 
phant ; but which acquiring celebrity, from some alleged cures of people 
who had been blind, obtained afterwards a Brahman as officiating cere- 
monialist Except as illustrating native manners, and opinions, the 
section has no special value. 

Section 13. — The local legend of the fane of Ranga Nayakkr, in the 
Dcmiramfeudal estate. 

A peasant struck against a stone, while going on his work, and fell; 
on which being angry he w as going to break the same, by which means 
it was discovered to be an emblem of Vmino ; and, a fane being built 
over the stone, it became in some degree celebrated ; but falling into 
decay, at the prayer of some devotee for rain, a form appeared saying, 
that if the shrine were honored as it used to be then there would be rain, 
Nothing further is added. 

An account of Chon mali-alngar fane, in the Devaram feudal estate. 

A boy, of the ordinary people, named Carupen, was frightened and 
chased by a spectre; which circumstance he narrated to the village peo¬ 
ple; who, recognising the spectre to ho ;n appearance of Alagah 
(Vishnu), came and saw tho place, and afterwards built a fane in com¬ 
memoration of that appearance. 


Section 14.— Account of the fine of KalMesvarer in Uttama •palliyum 
of the Dindigul district . 

A person had been accustomed to go ar far as Calastri on pilgrimage; 
but, one day a form appeared, and told him it was not needful $o take 
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Fniies in the Dindigul district. 

ins in going so for ; that underneath a tree, pointed 
of the same god, winch could be there worshipped, 
was built there ; which a trader afterwards enriched by a considerable 
donation, and it was enlarged and ornamented. 

Sechon 15. Account of the different Janes in the UHark a m»p61liyapei 

district . 

It was anciently a teak forest, visited by the five Pandaras, and by 
them considered to bo an excellent country; whence the term Uttamam 
signifying “ excellence.” There follows some other matter, concerning 
MMandeemra fane, so evidently fabulous as not to merit much at* 
ten turn. 

Copy of an inscription on the fane of Cullatdsvarer in Ft (am a-pa iliycnn . 

It is dated in the reign of Mangam jCl of Madura in the Caliyuga 
year 4794, and in Sal. Sac. 1415. (In the latter date there is an error, 
the figure of 4 must on the inscription itself be 6 ; as appears both by the 
known period of MangamaVs rule, and the date, of the Caliyuga era 
which is correct; we must by consequence read Sal. Sac. 1615.) ft 
commemorates a gift of land, to tile fone; and is of no importance, as 
belonging to so recent a period. 

Copy of on inscription on copperplate in the same fane. 

Dated Sal. Sac. 1655 in the time of Bangara Tirumala Natakkp. 
it commemorates a gift of two pieces of land, to the said fane , in perpe¬ 
tuity ; and those who pervert the gift, from the fane, are threatened 
with the severest visitation for the crime. 

The St hala pur ana of Pulavinesvarer svimL 

The legend is very brief; among other things it appears that, the 
images having been destroyed, the god appeared in a vision to a ruler, 
and said that next day au ark would float down the stream, in which 
would be found a female image, which must be consecrated, and placed 
in the shrine. The box came down the river, having a female image, 
with some citrons and other fruits; and the consecration took place, 
lhe uaines of Viva Pundiyan and of Vi cram a P&ndiyan, appear in tJu 
legend, hut both names may be merely titular. No mention of any 
date occurs. 

Memorandum of a gift of an agraUram (or Brahman almshouse) 
made by one named Narasapaiyrr. The place was called Narasopa 
bhvp&U Samudrum. The recorded documents perished by fire. 
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Legend of the Surah’hi river. 

In consequence of the penance of an ascetic, Siva came to the wil¬ 
derness, where the said ascetic resided; who, asking that a river might 
be caused to flow through that wilderness, Siva directed Surah'hi (or 
Cd mad ham) } the cow of the gods, to be metamorphosed into this river ; 
which accordingly took place. Certain marvels occur there ; find the 
beating of drums, and sound of other musical instruments, are beard 
there at midnight. As the river flows from a rock, so any thing which 
falls into it becomes petrified. 

Legend of the village called Camhan . 


A man selling bracelets passed by an ant-hillock at this place, where 
a female htood, who asked him to affix a pair of bracelets ; while doing 
so, two other arms appeared, on which two other bracelets were placed; 
and she directed him to go, and get paid by ParXcrama Pandivan ; 
Mio not only complied, but built a shrine over the spot, where the god¬ 
dess had appeared. In later days a poligar built a town near the place ; 
and, at a still later period, Kothai Vlhma raja built a town, and a 
fort, in the neighbourhood. 

Legend of a place, where a fair, or general market of commodities, 
used to be held, but long since disused. It is to the south of the last 
mentioned town called Cavihav /, and south of tho river Surah’hi. The 
legend amounts to little, or nothing; but the situation, on the borders 
of the ancient Pandiya , and Chera , countries, throws a feeble gleam of 
light ou the extensive commerce which anciently took place between 
those countries; encouraged by the intercourse of European traders 
with tho western coast. 


Legend of Pashu-mali, or the Cow*mountain • 

A cow-herd, not finding food for his cattle, drove them to the foot 
of this bill, and then ascending it, chose a cool station for rest: one 
cow strayed a long way from the herd, and at a forest-pool met a hun- 
gry tiger. The cow pleaded, that it wanted to go and suckle its calf, and, 
after the security of an oath that it would return, the tiger permitted 
it to go. The cow went for its calf, and met a snake by the way, to 
whom it told the tale; it then brought its calf, and the snake to the 
tiger, but the tiger, struck with such a display of veracity, refused the 
uk 1. The cow remonstrated, in vain. At length Siva came, disguis¬ 
ed as a Brahman, when tho cow ran at him; but, evading, he disap¬ 
peared; and returning with Parvatj, and the thirty-three crores of ce¬ 
lestials, he gave beatitude to the cow, to its calf’, and to the snake. The 
mountain acquired the name of Pashu-muli. (This inane legend is 
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er purely such, talking credulity to the utmost; or else it is a fable, 
couching some other circumstances under the veil of symbols,, but if so 
there is no clue to the precise meaning.) 


Copy of an Inscription on the fane of Ku dal Alagiya PovumaLrn the 
Dindigul district . 

Dated in S. S* 1591, Calkin era 844 ; gift of lend, by one named 
Kuiassgaha Pkrumal; with a strict injunction, that the gift be not 
perverted to any other use, than the service of the said tane. 

End of Book, No. 5, C. M« 759. 

General Remark. It was not my iutention to tale up the account* 
of southern poligai s, or local legends, at so early a period, but this hook 
was found to be in so pitiable a plight, from the paleness of ink, and de¬ 
struction effected by insects, that I gave it to a copyist, quite uncertain 
whether he could effec t its restoration. This has however been accom¬ 
plished ; the sense being generally preserved ; though with occasional 
breaks, of no great consequence! 

The accounts of the southern poligavs (of which the present may be 
accepted as a specimen, out of many more) are useful ; chiefly in giving 
a great variety of details, as to the subversion of the old JP&vdiyan dy¬ 
nasty, by the power of the rayer of Vijayanagaram, and the subsequent 
events of the northern rule at Madeira. 

The local legends, heroin contained, exhibit a state of society such as 
we should not imagine, without such testimonials. The precise nation¬ 
al character, at any given period, can however only be certainly known 
by such documents. 


Manuscript Book, .Mo- 21. Countermark 775. 

Abridged accoumt of the Vedas, Sastvas, Puranas , various temples, 
and books of general literature . 

1. The four Vedas and connected hooks. The Mimansa , 8nd later 
Vedanta books. 

2. The Upanishadas, 32 in number; summary explanations of 
their contents, including the designation of the four leading divisions of 
castes among the Hindus. 

3. Law treatises on the Munu-niti books of eighteen authors enu¬ 
merated, some of them of great antiquity. 

4. The eighteen Puranas , the names specified ; distinguished into 
Saiva, and Vaishnava kinds. 

A concise indication of the general nature of their contents. 
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eighteen Upn-purtmns, the names of them are given, 
genera! nature of the contents is specified., 

6. The Bdratharri) the Ihhndyanam, and some other books, contents 
explained; the matter of some of them is censured, as tending to 
bewilder mem:’ minds, and sink them into gross sensuality. 

Notice of some books connected with the life of Crishna; the ad¬ 
ventures of N a i. a, and other books, of the kind of poetical, or extrava¬ 
gant, romance. 

7. The tfdfaga works, or dramas. 

8. The Jirnbu class of books, or abstracts of ancient and extensive 
compositions; the said epitomes having been made by Cali-pasa, and 
other poets or learned men ; and being adapted to aid as a guide to air 
outline acquaintance with the originals. 

9. The Bdn <i class of books. 

These are explained to be erotic treatises, teaching the art of fasci¬ 
nating the eye ; according to the common fable of arrows. 

10. ffpaydnna, books of adventures ; these describe the great suf¬ 
ferings of certain personages, and the happiness which followed. They 
refer to Hakiscrand.ua ; Nala; Cusala, son oi Kama; and Sita, 
wife of Rama. 

] 1 , The Nigandas ; seven are mentioned. They are of the diction¬ 
ary kind, containing works with synonimes or explanations. 

12. The Jidm&t/nnas, or various Tamil versions of this poem ; four 
are mentioned. 

18. The Bar at hams, or versions of the Mahdbhdrata ; various other 
tales, fables, and the like kind of works. 

14. Books peculiar to the Vaishn >>a system ; a considerable list of 
these is given, thirty-eight in number ; several of them have the word 
mystery added to the specific name. Accordingly to the explanation, 
they relate to the spiritual interpretation of the symbols employed by 
the sect, or to the esoteric doctrines, and much of the contents apper¬ 
tain to a future state of being. 

15. The Vedanta•stistras . 

The Purrn viimama of Jaimini ; comments of Battacharya, 
W.yvsa, Sancarach ary a, and some others. 

16. The Jyotisha system, or astrological works. 

These blend, what we term astronomy and astrology together; they 

are ascribed to eighteen rishis, whoso names were probably attached to 
them by later writers. The amount of the whole is stated at lour lacs 
of sh&ts or four hundred thousand poetical stanzas, in the Grantha , or 
l rdlcrit, of the south. 
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Epitomes of the foregoing systems. 

18 . The Cult jndna systems. 

These relatu chiefly to magic; with a fow exceptions such as the 
ratka snatra relating to dancing, and such as relate to ceremonies. 
Others profess to teach such arts as flying in the uir. St ipifying ene¬ 
mies, casting arrows, neutralising the effects of fire, and a variety of 
similar matters : the total amounts to sixty-four kinds’of such arts. 

19. 8t'h«fa pur anas of the Chdla-desam . 

Forty-six of these are mentioned, relating to various places, within 
the twenty-four Kdd<ims y or ydjnnas of the Chola country ; of which the 
boundaries are mentioned in the explanation ; and which country is 
usually estimated at two hundred and forty square miles. 

20. Names of' fanes in the Pdndiya country, eighteen of those are 
mentioned, each of them having its local pur mam. 

2), Local puranam of the hill country. 

One only as specified. 

22. Fanes in the Chdra country. 

Fourteen are mentioned, cadi having its local legend of marvellous 


circumstances. 

28. Fanes of the middle country. 

Two are specified, with their puranat. 

24. Fanes of the Tonda country. 

Conjeveram and other fanes, to the number of thirty-seven, are enu¬ 
merated, with their puranas. 

25. Local pur anas of the north country. 

Ayodhya is the chief; and, connected with it, eight others are enu¬ 
merated. 

26. Miscellaneous puranas . 

Eleven are mentioned ; it being added, that there are many more. 

27. Miscellaneous Tamil books. 

A very long list of these books is given forming a useful index, in 
connexion with the brief explanation of each which is attached : of 
course the value of these works is not uniform. The particular sec¬ 
tion of dramas is here noticed, because the list contains several which 
are formed on events mentioned in the Christian scriptures, and which 
are supposed to be the productions of Roman Catholics. The list of 
medical books is somewhat full. To the mention of Soma works some¬ 
thing expressive of condemnation is usually added. 

28. Grammatical works. 

Thirteen of these are mentioned ; of which in particular the Nannul , 
Tdlcdpiam, and Tdnniil are well known. 
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s 5^2§J^Anotber list of astrological work*. 

The former list was of Grunt*ha books; this of works in Tamil. 
Twenty-one are specified. 

30. Miscellaneous arts, mechanics, building, &c. 

Art of constructing forts, houses, fanes, of settling a village, naviga¬ 
tion, and a variety of other similar things; enumerated us taught in 
thirty-six works, the names of which are given. 

31. Local puranas of Saiva fanes. Sixty-three of these are speci¬ 
fied ; they are to the north of the Caveri. 

32. Fanea on the south bank of the Cdveri river. 

One hundred and twenty-seven are enumerated, each bavin? its St'- 
hala puranum , of which, in the brief explanation, some mention of the 
origin is given ; but without specification as to each particular legend. 

33. Sfhala purdnams of the Pandiya country. Fourteen of these 
are mentioned. 

34. Hill country.—One puranam, 

35. C6nga nad, local legends,—Seven ore enumerated. 

36. The fanes in the middle country. Twenty-two, with each one 
its legend, are enumerated ; the productions of Appah, Suntarer and 
Man in a v as agar. 

37. The legends of fanes in the T6nda country : thirty-two are enu¬ 


merated. 

33. Irza nad y local legends. 

By Irza ndd here seems to be meant Ceylon y n& the purdnam is said 
to describe the Candi dcsa 9 surrounded by the sea, 

39. Local legends of the north country. 

Five are mentioned, Katlom being included. 

40. Names of St*hala pur anus of the Tulnva country. 

Gokemam is alone mentioned. 

The total of Saiva fanes, and legends, is here stated to be two hun¬ 
dred and seventy-four. 

41. The A 'gam a $6#tra$. 

The 28 Siam dgninas ; the names are given; but, though a general 
indication of the subjects is added, yet for fuller information a reference 
is made to brahmans versed in those books. 

42. Summary or recapitulation. 

The contents of this summary form a rather interesting synopsis of 
the various religious systems and some of their peculiarities, within 
the extensive country usually denominated India. 

43. Total of the books before mentioued. 

A few further remarks on the distinctive classification of the various 
books contained in the preceding enumeration. 
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observation .—The foregoing' is a sort of catalogue rahonnfa, although 
not in logical method. The preparation of it must have demanded 
considerable pains and care. I imagine that several persons must have 
been engaged in its arrangement. The language is neat and correct, 
wherever there is detail or explanation. Altogether it seems to bo a 
valuable document for occasional reference. It \vvu> written on country 
paper, completely eaten through by termites, causing distinct perfora¬ 
tions ; so as to leave some words irrecoverable or doubtful. It has 
however been restored with sufi6cien f , and satisfactory, accuracy* A 
full translation might be desirable, as being adapted to present the 
teamed in Europe, or elsewhere, with a more complete view of the pre¬ 
cise nature of native literature in the Tamil country, thau could else¬ 
where be obtained » and certainly, such as no European could prepare. 


Manuscript, Boole , No. 16. Countermark (not legible.) 
Section 1 .—A Malay alum book, containing an account of Kerala d4sem> 
translated into Tamil. 

This book is the Kerala Utpatti translated, as noted at the end of 
the document, from the Maliyalam MS. of the late Mr. Ellis. On 
comparison with the copy of the original Kerala Utpatti, in tl collec¬ 
tion, it was found that the translation was begun, not at the commence¬ 
ment, but farther on; the omitted portion being appended at the close. 
The translation also differs, a little in a few places, from the original; 
intimating some small differences in the two copies of the original. The 
book (No. 16 v ) containing this translation, being in a greatly injured 
state, arising, not as usual from insects, but from having seemingly been 
exposed to damage from sea water, it claimed attention, if from this 
cause alone. 2n consequence the whole has been re-copied; aud at the 
same time the proper order of the translation restored. 

Section 2 .—A copy from an original manuscript in the possession of the 
Lady of Cannanore in the Malay ala country . 

It is (improperly) styled the Kerala Vlpaiiu 

Subsequent to a certain flood, aud in the Cali yaga era *3491, the 
Kerala raja was crowned, at twenty-five years of age ; and he ruled 
sixty-three years. A list of fifteen kings, and the period of each one’s 
rule is given. A prophecy of an astrologer is tj^en introduced, in¬ 
timating that eviL days to the J Kerala country would come, foreigners 
would rule; the king would turn Muhammadan; and the country 
adopt that religion. The birth of the child, through whom these 
changes were to happen is then particularly adverted to, being the 
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URUMAN Pekumal who went to Mecca. He was 40 years old 
vhen he went away ; and his instructions, to be observed during his 
absenc e, are stated. He died on the return ; only his companion reach¬ 
ed Kerala , who turned the family of Chbrumaj* Pbhomai to the 
Muhammadan with; and styled the son of the late king, Sultan Mv- 
Hammad All. This was in Hegira 64. A list, of descendants follow? 
with Muhammadan names, sixteen, in number, and then two female rulers. 
CertainJeringkit (foreigners) came in the year 8*0 (Hegira supposed), 
and fought with the Muhamroadaus, in the Maidive islands, turning some 
of the people to the foreign religion; in consequence of which, aid was 
sought by the Muhammadans ; the leading men among whom cam® to 
Cannunore ia a dhoney, and an agreement being ratified, and recorded 
on copper-plates, aid was sent; the foreigners wore extirpated, and the 
power restored to tire Muhammadans. They were subject to the Can- 
nanore rulers ; but one or two among the island chiefs assumed inde¬ 
pendence, leading to wars and interventions. This notice of the Maldives 
is introduced as belonging to the time of Isar Bokhar in the year 
455. The list of kings, down to the second of the two female 4 
sovereigns, was before given. 

Remark .—This is the most plain, matter of fact, document regard¬ 
ing the Malayatam country which I have as yet met with. The 
appended statement concerning the Maldives is exceedingly curious. It 
seems to me that the whole document,, which is hut brief, claims full 
translation ; as offering matter proper to he compared with other docu¬ 
ments, concerning Malayahm , whereby general results may be dedu¬ 
ced. 


B. MALAYALAM. 

Booh No* S. Countermark 896. 

Section 1 —Chronological notice of Malayafom, containing the dates 
o/'Crishna, of the Pandavas , and of Chcrum-in- Pkrumal. 

Crishna was incarnate and flourished on earth for 107 years. He 
lived during 94 years of the close of the Dndpara yuga, the remainder 
in the Cali pupa, and was contemporary with some other connected 
persons, such as T>h£Rma Raja, and Ahjtuna : about the same time 
was the era of the great war. Various dates are given connected with 
the close of the Jhv6para } and beginning of the Cali tjuga. In the 
distress which followed the great war, a brahman came to Cruhna 
and Arjuna, and complained of the io*s of his nine children. Crishna 
was silent, but Arjcna’, on learning that the brahman’s wife was preg- 
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/guaranteed the life of the child, oven if necessary by himself 
entering the lire, as i sacrifice to Yama, to save the life of the child. 
Ciushna rebuked Arjuna for so rash a promise, and took him to 
Va cant ha, where the nine children of the brahman were found to he 
comfortably seated on the lap of Lacs n mi. They were,brought back 
to earth, on a celestial car ; and the place where this descended, called 
Th'upontitara (near to Cochin) was afterwards sH apart as a holy 
place, in the fifty-first day of the Cali yuga* Curishna died in the 
eleventh year of the Cali yuga ; D’hkrma Raja died also in that) ear ; 
with a difference between the two periods of only 25 days- In the 
year 148 Padma ndba sviimi was established. (This is the imago 
worshipped in the capital of TravancoreJ Subsequently iu the year 
S3444 CfiKKUMAN Pbkumal flourished at Tiruoangi-culam (A. D.342). 
He distributed the country under various chiefs, and gave the official 
emblems of office. He died in (1508 (A. D. 406). The arrival of a 
foreigner at Collatn (Quilon) is noted in the 425th year of the Collam 
era (A. D. 1249) Tirumala clever svatni, was established at Cochin in 
C. E. 469. Ir C. E. 971 (A. D. 179.5), the Pet fa raja was killed by 
foreigners, the Landa-pura , (apparently designating the English.) 

Remark .—-This short paper seems to merit a full translation. 


Section 2 .—Account of the modes of hunting in the Malaysia country. 

There are three modes, one that of Arjuna , one that ctAyyapcn, 
one that of Cdttala (or foresters). The various descriptions of people 
requisite to hunting specified. Certain hunting phrases explained, and 
terms which, as signals, designate the nature of the animal to be pur¬ 
sued, and the number. Six other kinds of hunting are afterwards spe¬ 
cified. Mythology, and . visit to heaven to fetch down four images 
thence, mingled with the other matter. 

Remark .—To some this section would he curious, and interesting• 
it is however of no further use than to aid in describing manners and 
customs. 


Section 3.—Account of agriculture in Kerala de*am. 

Invocations to Ra'ma and Ganisa. The people of the land address¬ 
ing Parasu Rama stated that, though the land was fertile, yet that 
they knew not how to cultivate it. He in consequence is represented 
as giving them instructions how to proceed. The first part relates to 
preparation of the ground, care of oxen, and qualifications of the cul¬ 
tivator, who must not eat flesh, nor use intoxicating liquors, nor allow 
himself indulgence in sleep ; with various other details. The second 
part is put into the mouth of a rishi, as deputed by Parasu Rama. 
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Itreuuc ' to choice of seed, and propitious time for sowing, in well 
ploughed ground, by oxen well fed, near to places where there are 
many inhabitants and where water can be obtained, as without water 
the best labours will be fruitless. Other connected details. 

The third paTt relates to manure by decayed skim, ashes, dung an 
the like. The rainy season when water descends in torrents from 'he 
mountains, to be attended to, and the streams collected into reservoirs. 
The planting aud cultivation of rice. The planting of cocoanut.trees 
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areca, palms, pepper, vines, and other trees, as productive of great 
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advantages. These, and similar matters, are givcu in detail. 

The fourth part refers to the following topics. Times of beginning 
agricultural labours, on reference to astrological configuration;. lime 
of harvest; rules as to the choice of horses, bullocks, ami other ca e, 
in the purchasing of them, and modes of managing or taking care of 
them so as to become most useful for agricultural purposes. 

The four parts nre in poetical language. They form a kind ot bne 
c('orgies; not well capable of being abstracted. This paper on agri¬ 
culture in full, might bo interesting to the curious ; and would ot re¬ 
quisite in any general description of the Malayal* country. 


Section 4.—Regulations, for lam of the Ker ala-dean.) 

Discrimination between the person of integrity, and one devoid of 
truth Qualification« for good government, and for exercising the offi¬ 
ces of a statesman. The duty of a king to protect the tour classes of 
the people ov the brahmans, military, merchants, and cult miters. 

Loral customs, aud subdivisions of people. One who abuses « 
brahman is to have his tongue cut out. The distance to be observed 
by a Sudra in approaching higher classes ; different classes of Such-a 
having different measures of distance assigned to them; rules ot debtors, 
loans and interest: modes of recovery in case of dishonesty. Recom¬ 
mendation not to go to law ; but to refer the case to brahmans or other 

special arbitrators. . , » • 

Laws of marriage. A brahman may marry four wives, and of each 

of the inferior classes in order, without crime. Law ot bonds for debt, 
which hold good for only twelve years ; and after that period must be 
renewed in order to be valid. Laws for regulating the forming of 
lands, and settling disputes which may arise thereupon, which subject 
closes the document. 

Remark _This paper seems to be ot some importance, toward any 

jm t explanation of the great peculiarities that obtain in tue Mulayala 
country. 


Regulations of the Kerala-desa. 

Section 5 ,—•Original account of Kerala desa. 

This is the Kerala UlpctUi in the Mu lay (da languages before ab¬ 
stracted ; see first report Art. C* and restored MSS. vol. 1. 0. 

Section 6 .—Biographical notice of Sancahachary*. 

This notice is written in the Malay ala character, ana in the San* 
akrit language). 

It contains an account of the birth, education, and subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings of SancakachA itYA, the great disputant; the opponent of 
Ramanuja ; and founder of the Adwitn brahmans; whose leading 
tenet is that the deity and the human soul are not two things, but one 
and the same. This account is written in a series of Sanskrit slCccs, 
or stanzas. There are other documents in this collection, concerning 
this polemical champion, better fitted for abstracting than inflated poe¬ 
try. This paper has received attention in a few places, where the 
great paleness of the writing indicated the need of restoration. All the 
remainder is in a very good state of preservation. 

Section 7.—Memorandum of Mfitly a lam books . 

This is a brief list of books illustrating the history or manners of the 
Malayalam country, with an indication as to the persons in whose 
hands they may be found, one of the works referred to, is contained in 
this collection, in a Tamil translation, being the document from Canna* 
nore, noted at the close of the foregoing Tamil manuscripts. There is 
also mention of the various rajas, or chiefs, in Malay alam at the time 
when the document was written. 

Section 8.— Regulations of the Mulayala country , relating to laws 
and manners. 

This section is headed Vivah&ra Samudra, and is a Sanskrit ver¬ 
sion, in Malay ala characters, of the same general subjects as those 
treated of in section 4. That section is in plain and ordinary language; 
hut this is in verse, and differs a little from the other; but in $o far 
as rules or laws are concerned, not to any material degree. Each sldca 
has an interlined Tamil translation ; apparently made with a view of 
aiding the late Mr. Ellis in his inquiries, since the document bears a 
note, that a copy of it was transmitted to him. The document ha 3 
been restored, and may form a useful record for llic sake of reference. 

Section 9 —Account of the tribe of JMdpalatnar> at Panniyur village f 
in Malay alum . 

Answer to an inquiry by tho collector in 1812, concerning the ori¬ 
gin b’f the Muhammadans in Malay alam. 
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Jm' writer, Jain Uddin Mahup, in reply states, that in the time 
0 f Chsromah Pkrumai a ship came from another country in which 
were Jews «n<l Nazarenos, (Christians,) together with their families, 
who were permitted tc. settle ; that a second ship came from Arabia, 
bringing Muhammadans, among whom was a sheikh, and that C’hs- 
human PenUMAL inquired from him much concerning the religion and 
customs of the Muhammadans ; that ChkrumaN Perumal became a 

Mussalman, and after making over his dominions to his relatives and 
others, left the country; that a ship being provided, he went with the 
sheikh by sea, the ship touching at various places ; and, at length, ut 
Mecca. It is added that the king, residing there some time, studied 
various hooks ; and then came back, bringing with him several teachers. 
His health was not good; and he in consequence charged those to 
whom he had delivered over his power to receive and propagate the 
Muhammadan religion. After his death the Muhammadan system was 
disseminated in some places, and mosques were built. 

Answer to the question, what are the peculiar manners and customs 
of the same people as now naturalized in the country. 

The reply adverts to the cultivation of pepper, and trade in that 
article, originally carried ou by his people. Three feringhi ships 
came to Calicut for the purpose of trading. Tho firmghu began 

to form plantations, and to monopolize the pepper trade, demanding a 

recognition of the supremacy of their flag, and allowing no vessels to 
trade, except such as carried a license from themselves. Under these 
circumstances application was made tc the Sultan of flow's (Constanti¬ 
nople 9) in consequence of which three Arab vessels armed, were des- 
patched. Disputes and fighting with th eferinghi people followed ; the 

result of which was that the Mdpah* had greater facilities for com¬ 
merce than for a time had been allowed them. 

In Hegira 904, (A. D. 1489-10,) a great man of Ae.r tnbe came 

from Arabia; and being on good terms with the Cal,cut lija, - 

quested and obtained leave to build additional mosques .n the country. 
These buildings were erected, and the people, together with their reh- 

“"period the padshah took the country, and distinguished 
these people, as bring Muhammadan, with favors and privileges. 
But from the time when the English acquired pow er in the country, 
their privileges had not continued, and they were consequently »«»•”*' 
Connected with Ponani-nagora, there are sixteen mosques; for the 
maintenance of lights and other matters in which the sirkar ado 

nothing* 
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Account of the Cottai yatta chief 

•tiffs' 

The writer closes with some brief mention of his ancestors and 
himself, from which it appears that they and he had been hereditary 
chiefs of the Mdpalas . 

Section 10.— Account from Yogiyttr (or religious ascetics), at the 
village of Alipudmuhu, in Malay alum* 

The ascetics of the said village address Mr. Bab*?*, who had direct¬ 
ed certain queries to them, and after briefly adverting to the formation 
of the country, the location of brahmans in sixty-four villages, the 
choice of a king, and privileges of the Namburi brahmans, they pro¬ 
ceed to state, in answer to an inquiry, as to ancient books, that the 
Kerala Ulpatti exists in the common language, and that a copy of the 
work in Sanskrit maybe fouud at Codangmtr , (Cmnganorc ? J hi 
reply' to another inquiry they state, that there are no inscriptions on 
stone remaining; to another reply as to events subsequent to Parasu 
Rama, they state that Paraso Rama formed the country and located 
therein the brahmans, in sixty-four villages, charging them with certain 
duties and ceremonies; that these brahmans introduced Cheruman 
Perumal as king ; that Chkruman Prrumal appointed other chiefs, 
and subordinate divisions of government. They further state) that the 
Malayalam country property extends from Gokernom in the north, to 
Cany a Cumavi (or Cape Comorin J in the south ; and they advert? to 
the religious foundations, and different images worshipped within the 
boundaries of the country. (The whole of the reply is very concise.) 

There follow n few Sanskrit sheas (stanzas) in the Malay alum ? 
character, supplied by the chief of the beforementiotied ascetics, and 
simply confirmatory of the brief accouut given : it is not stated from 
what book or record the stanzas were obtained. 


Section 11 .—Account of the Cottai yatta, ch ief of the Mapula caste, 

in Malayalam. 

(This title in the index of the original does not well agree with the 
contents.) 

Certain persons, whose names are given in reply to certain queries 
from the cutcherry made in July, 180G, wrote to this effect. 

There are no stone or copper inscriptions in the countrj' concerning 
ancient kings, they had learnt from their forefathers, that in the dis¬ 
trict of Paracu-initil (the JVynaad country), to which their answer 
refers, of old, there were no other inhabitants than Verdavs (wild 
hunters), under rulers termed Verda r£ja. In those days a Cumhala 
raja, proceeding from the north on a pilgrimage to a snrino named 
Tirunelli, had to pass through the Wynaad country, and was taken by 
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t)v* people, Being carried before the Verdxr r&ja he stated liis rank 
and object. The Verdar raja told tlie foreigner that he must marry 
one of the daughters of the kingly tribe here, or else he would uot be 
suffered to depart. The stranger objected that lie himself was ot tire 
C she trip a ca*>e, and could not marry into the Verdar tribe ; but not¬ 
withstanding if the latter raja would consent to the entire ceremonial 
Joeing performed according to the Q&hetriya rites, that then he would 
agree to the marriage* The Verdar v6ja consented, and the other 
then directed that himself and intended bride should be kept in sepa¬ 
rate rooms up to a certain propitious day specified; that meantime a 
largo pan dal (or booth) must be erected and lined entirely with silk* 
and oi lier costly materials, and the whole place must be filled with the 
fruits of the nelli (Bmblic myrobofan) PhylUmthus embliea.— Finn. 
nml tdni (Terminalia bilirica.— Roxb.) 


The Verdar raja was also to cause all the people, bearing arms m 
his country, to assemble by that time in a certain tort, io these in¬ 
structions the Verdar rtija consented. The Cumbala raja had two 
companions, one a Judadhari , (or ascetic with matted hair,) the other a 
Sut i '< Vella srh an ; by the instrumentality of these persons he wrote to 
the king of the Cnrumba country, and to the Cotta raja, mentioning the 
precise time fixed, and bidding them come just then with all the forces 
th^v could command, and to enter the fort at the* giving of a certain 
signal by sound of trumpet At the time of the marriage ceremonies; 
musicians wore appointed, the Jadadhari being their leader, who gave 
the projected signal ; when the Curumba and Cotta chiefs entered the 
fort with their troops ; by whom the Verdar raja and the greater portion 
of his people were slain: a few escaped. On coming to the place where 
the Cwndala raja svas confined, he told them who he was and came out 
to them. The other chiefs then asked him as to the future government 
of the country thus acquired. He replied that his own country was too 
distant to admit of his having any thing to do with this country; and 
that it was sufficient to be saved from the disgraceful marriage that had 
been intended. The other two chiefs then gave him presents and com¬ 
plimentary honors; and seeing him well attended, sent him away to 
his own country. The Jadadhari received a district of land to rule 
over. The before intended bride was given in marriage to one of the 
Nambii/a caste, who was entrusted with the government, under the 
Curumba. and Cotta chiefs* These next consulted how they should 
divide the country ; so as to avoid disputes. They agreed to set out in 
different directions, and to make the spot, where they should meet the 
boundary. This plan does not seem to have answered ; and the Cotta 
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raja desired the Curumba chief to take the whole country ; and should 
his poster I y fail, then it should coit to the Cotta chief, or to his pos- 
ieiity, and so on alternately* The Curumba chief obtained the power. 
The aforesaid Jadadhari had a daughter, who married the Cotta chief; 
or h:e descendant, and transferred her hereditary possession with her¬ 
self. Subsequently the Cotta and Curumba chiefs were at war with 
each other; a state of things which was put an end lo, by the country 
coming under the rule of the East India Company. 

The foregoing account is attested by the signature of fourteen indi¬ 
viduals, as being that which they had received from their forefathers, 
by tradition. 

/£em«rA*.-rThis document to say the least is curious. The Verdar 
chief, the Hindu rija, and the Curumba chief, seem to have been of 
distinct races of people. The Cotta chief is understood to have been a 
Hindu . The abstract above given is rather full; but tho original do¬ 
cument being copied and embodied in the second volume of restored 
manuscripts, can at any time be consulted for the purpose of full trans¬ 
lation if considered to be desirable. 


Section 12.— Account of the trie of Fig are fa ti in the Malay ah 

country. 

A legendary account of the origin of the tribe from seven females, 
descended from the world of the gods; by whom Siva, assuming, the 
form of Agnes vara, had seven sons. These seven sons were fixed 
by Pajiasu Rama, in the land as heads of tribes. The names of the 
tribes are given Their occupation is to procure the sap of the palm 
tv e,«and deal in file fermented, or distilled liquor. One of the tribes 
descended from one of the seven, named CamXcan, having received an 
insult from a Sudra man, emigrated with his clan to the Irza country; 
whence ChkRuman Perumal sent to recat them, and allowed them 
to revenge the insult by retaliation. They subsequently resided in the 
country They know of no stone, or copperplate inscription among 
them ; but such as exist at Travancore. 

Section 13 .—Account of Parakun Mitil. 

Brief notice of the arrival and settlement of a tribe of Muhamma¬ 
dans m the neighbourhood of Calicut; their wars with route neighbour¬ 
ing chiefs ; and the privileges and immunities which Wetfc granted to 

them. 
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14,— Acc&unt o/'Manikya Chendu, a trader > a Jaina 
bitant of Calicut. 

The statement is written by Maniky a, who derives his ancestry from 
Gujerat where his forefathers were traders, and of the Jaina religion. 
The account ; s very brief. 

Section 15 .—Account ofMwmtn f chief Inhabitant of Mangatambalam , 
a village in the Malay ala country . 

A reply to questions the same as proposed to other classes of people. 
They have no inscriptions. Pahasu Kama formed the country into 
sixty-four districts; but did not establish any images or fanes. These 
were afterwards formed by Cheruman Pekumai, and the brahmans. 
In Tuluva there were 32 village districts, and 32 in MaLyalam proper. 
The people of this village cume originally from Rama Natha Kara. 
Parasu Rama, when ho brought them hither, promised to them pro¬ 
tection, whenever they should think of him; and then went away. 
They wished to try his v .nraetty, and called him without necessity ; on 
which he testified great anger, and, Saying he would not on any account 
come among them again, disappeared. Legend of the origin of a fane 
at Muriyur t founded on the circumstance of a stone giving out blood, 
when used as a whetstone. Some particulars are given of the extent 
and proceeds of the lard possessed by the writer, named Mubata, a 
chief man and belonging to one of the six subdivisions of the Namburi 
brahmans. 

Section 10 .—Account of Panniyur village in the Cuta-ndd district. 

No inscriptions : a reference to the location of brahmans by Parasu 
RXma at Rdma nad (said to be near Calicut , or distant from it about 
8 miles) and to local arrangements made. In reference to an inquiry 
as to some disabilities to which the brahmans of this village an liable, 
the reply traces up the occasion to an Agnihotra , or kind of sacrifice, 
at which a king of Calicut named Sa'manoa refused to allow these 
brahman* to assist; and he died without offspring, in consequence of the 
anger of brahmans which he thereby incurred. There are some few 
other connected details. The dates of a particular sacrifice; of the es¬ 
tablishment of an idol named Varaha svami, and of the ascendancy of 
the Muhammadan*, are given ; but with some added expression of un¬ 
certainty. In reply to another inquiry, os to the cause of the aforesaid 
king’s rejection of the brahmans, an answer is given, deducing it from 
their unwillingness to give up ancient rights by concessions to thfc r&ja 
of Calicut. The ascendancy of the Bauddhas is noted; concerning 
whom a council of brahmans was held ; and a Jangama rishxs advice 
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Account of Saviccuda (tyirrdd* 

By doing homage to Vara ha svamt according to fch(S 
Jangama rites, they succeeded in getting rid of their rivals and adver¬ 
saries. CiiOLA P/'rumal is mentioned as participating in the affair; 
and he was killed in consequence by a brahman, named Kokatta Ka¬ 
ra navA pApa, who for some short time afterwards, took on him the 
management of the government : possessing an ascendancy over all other 
rulers of Malay alarn ; an inquiry as to the time of arrival of a Aumburi 
brahman, referred to in the account of that feud, and as to the time 
of the (ianga coming to Malay alam, is not answered with certainty ; 
but it appears, that, when the sacred water came, a dispute arose be¬ 
tween the Calicut raja and the Vella tta raja as to which should first 
bathe in it, and this dispute led to fighting, in which several of their 
people, on both sides fell. Inquiry as to the legend of the fane at 
Panniyur, The answer refers to Parasu Rama and his calling the 
brahmans from Hui-c$hetriyam , to conus to Malayalam ; which they 
refused to do, unless in that country as well as in the one where they 
resided there should be a Varaha svami , and a sacred Gang a* In con¬ 
sequence Parasu Kama performed penance, and effected substitutes 
for both things desired; whereupon the brahmans came, settling at 
Chowur and Panniyur; between whom afterwards disputes, and fight¬ 
ing arose. In later days the Vaishnava brahmans reside at Panniyur 
and the Saiva brahmans at Chovur , being at enmity with each other. 
An inquiry as to the origin of the celebration of the coming of the 
Ganges once in twelve years into the tank at Panniyur, is not met by 
a direct answer ; but reference is made to the rejection of an outcast 
man ; who had presumed to approach at the time of the Ganyes water 
coming to the fane. In reply to auothcr question some discrimination 
is made between two subdivisions or classes of brahmans at Panniyur, 
They do not know the cause why a particular Tambirdn } or ascetic, 
acquired celebrity. 

The signatures of six Namburi brahmans are affixed to the docu¬ 
ment in attestation of its veracity. 

Section 17.— Account of Savaccvdu ayirrdd in the district of 

llobhalli . 

No inscriptions. Replies to inquiries (possessing a close similarity 
to the queries transmitted by Mr. Babf,r to other places), do not appear 
to offer any thing specially interesting. The account, sent in, is at¬ 
tested by the signature of three persons of the Sudra class. 

Sec cion 18 . —Account of ancient matters relative to the Curumba nod. 

Reference to the formation of the country by Parasu Rama and the 
introduction of the brahmans. These afterwards invited a king from 
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c Pmdiya race, who was crowned on the summit of the highest, irioun 
tain in the country. Subsequent to the rule of seventeen kings, each 
ruling twelve years, C it k rum an Pbrumal ruled as the eighteenth, and 
did so for thirty-six years. He divided the country among several per¬ 
sons, one of whom vas the Curtmba raja, who governed thirty-six kit- 
dams , (or yojanas.) The race failed, and an adopted son was made chief. 
Bounds of the district stated. At a later period being troubled by the 
Muhammadans. the people emigrated from the district. The English 
rule was greatly welcomed. 


Section 19 .—Account of the tribe o f Corny ara Pr.nnihar. 

fn reply to an inquiry concerning their tribe they state; that their 
ancestor was a brahman arid give a legend of mythological kind, to 
account for the degradation of his posterity : astrological matters are 
mixed up with the legend. 

General Remarks. The-contacts of this bo »k, of so very varied 
value, have had a note in passing. From the seventh section to the 
end the documents are loose papers, tacked into the book and written, 
for the greater part, on so fragile a material as China paper. It was 
therefore judged suitable to re-copy them in a more permanent manner. 
$ome of the documents are not without value. They are the results of 
queries circulated by Mr. fiABF.it, perhaps at the suggestion of Colo¬ 
nel Mackenzie, as is rendered very probable, among other reasons, by 
the first inquiry always being respecting inscriptions ; and it would ap¬ 
pear that, in Malay alam, there must be a greater paucity of inscriptions, 
than in other parts of India. 

Professor Wilson has entered this book I)es. Catal. voU 2, page 
xeix. Art. 3, giving only a transcript of the English headings of sec¬ 
tions prefixed to the hook. In Section 6, the word “ originally*’ is not 
in the said headings, audits insertion in the catalogue conveys an error. 
The entry is M History of Sankardcharyn composed originally in the 
Sansknt language. ? ’ 'The document is still in the Sanskrit language, 
though written in the Polnyalam character. 


C. TELUGU. 

Pvlm-lmf Manuscripts. 

I .—Cali yuqa R<ija churitra or account of kings of the Cali yuga, 
No. 131, Countermark 330. 

This manuscript reckons, at the commencement, by the era of J « /w- 
fhira : the whole of which era is stated to include'three thousand and 
forty-four (3044) years. In this period the following king3 reigned. 





Kings of the Cali Yuga . 



§L 


Paricshit, .. 60 

Janomejaya, .... 30 

Suba Satanic a.. 

Ball an ft rdja,....... 204 

Sudra maha raja, . 102 

Sukethan,. 142 

Vishnu Verddbana*. 286 

Chandra Gupta, .... 

Vicrain6dHya, (a son of Chandra Gupta,) 

The era of Vicramaditya, beginning with him, continued 133 years. 

t' 

Years, Vic. Era. 



ErA of 

Vein. 

Yudist’hira. 

60 


30 

90 

10 

100 

204 

304 

102 

486 

142 

628 

286 

834 

210 

1044 

, 2000 

3044 


Bhoja r£ja,.. ... 114 

His son (name illegible),... 21 136 


To the south of the Narmathi (Nerhudda) y river the reckoning by 
the era of Viera,iddifya ceased: but continued to the north of that 
river. The era of Sdlivahma followed ; containing eighteen hundred 
years. In this period the following kings reigned. 


Year?. Sal, Sac. 


SftUvabanfi, .. 21 

Madhava verma, .. ... 30 51 

Kotta Kevana, . 70 121 

Nila CVnda,... 33 154 

Mnkanthi, . 66 200 

Choda mahfi rdja, and his race, . 217 437 

Yavana Bboji,..,. 41 478 

Ilis race during eight generations,. 417 895 


Subsequently came Rama deva-rKyalu and others. There were 
from Sid. Sac. 895 three thrones, that is, the Norupatiy the Gajapati 
and Aswapati ; the whole of whom ruled during a period of five bun¬ 
dled and ninety-one (591) years. The Naraputi , and the rayer dynas- 
ty, (of Vijaynnagura,) the family names of the two dynasties being 
Shainpita and Cuing ola, The Gujnpali are the Vaddi kings (of Oris¬ 
sa), the family name of the dynasty being Mirydla , Iho Aswa¬ 
pati are Muhammadans. The Ganapati ruler, (of tVurnnkal,) named 
Rudha, yielded them no obedience, and inclusive of Piuta rx Rudra 
and his race, a period of 160 years is reckoned down to S. S. 1505, 
This race is stated to have governed fourteen principalities. The G T a~ 
japati race is said to have ruled for 155 years, during which they built 
many agrahdras (or almshouses) for brahmans. The accountants 
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yed by them were of the Tamil country and the head inspector* 
were Caurax (a class of Telugu) people, Both were afterwards re¬ 
moved to make way for the Niyogi brahmans. This was in Sal. Sac.. 
1210. Subsequently six generations of the Rcddivara ruled, during 
one hundred y ,'a.rs down to Sal. Sac. 1010. There follow some details 
m which the concerns of the ray or dynasty end affairs of the Gajopati, 
Mukanthf, and MutiammedAn rulers, are much interwoven. The ac¬ 
count comes down to the grandson of Alum Shah, named Ahmed 
Shah, Sal. Sec. l(>72, (A. 1). 1750,) after which period and down 
to Sal. Sac. 1720, (A. D 1798,) it professes ignorance. 

Remark _This manuscript of nine large-sized palm leaves fully 

written is, for its size, respectable There seem to be some anachro¬ 
nisms, and an occasional inversion of the order in which the rulers men¬ 
tioned governed; and it is quite evident that too long periods are given 
to individuals, especially at tl\e commencement; hut these periods are 
not always to be understood as wholly occupied by the individual men¬ 
tioned. He may he the head of a race, or the only person of any note 
during that period; and sometimes such authors, as the present one 
must be understood as doing the best they oan. Upon the whole this 
manuscript might, deserve full translation ; the requisite checks and 
comparisons to be supplied by annotation. The book is complete and 
in tolerably good preservation : insects have begun to attack it; but as 
it will require to come under notice again, its restoration has been for 
the present postponed. 


2. —Farasu Rdma Vijm/a, or the Triumph of Paiusu Ram ,\ 9 No. 84, 
Countermark 388. 

Vvja sa and Valmica, being in the celestial world (or &verga~locn) 9 
narrate to In dr A the events which occurred in the Treta yvga f or 
second age of the world ; to the following purport. The chucra t or 
missile weapon of Vishnu disputed with its holder, telling lnm that by 
means of itself (the chacra) Vishnu had gained his victories, over 
the asuras and others. In consequence of this presumption Vishnu 
condemned the chacra to bo born on earth. Accordingly the chacra 
came into the world as the child of Krita Viriya, but without either 
legs or arms. Tho astrologers, being consulted, recommended the 
mouster’s being abandoned, and exposed in the woods, or waste places. 
Being so exposed, AthisKshan fed it with poison, considering the 
case to be desperate, as if not nourished ifc must die; and the case could 
be no worse if poison failed of yielding nourishment. The child surviv¬ 
ed, and the serpent carried it to a fane of Siva, and left it there; af- 
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ler committing it to the protection of Siva. By command of the god, 
the brahman b belonging to the fane reared up the child. Subsequent¬ 
ly Siva asked the lame and helpless monster what gift it wanted. It 
requested five hundred hands, and a thousand legs. The petition was 
granted ; and, the name of Nuria Viriya Arjuna being besiowod, this 
now powerful being was appointed a Chaera verti, or emperor. He 
ruled in Jambuna - pitri , a town built for him by Vistacakma, (the ar¬ 
tificer of the gods,) who was specially summoned for the purpose. 
While he was thus ruling on the banks of the Narmnthi (Nerbuddu ) t in¬ 
dulging in the usual kingly recreations, Havana came thither; and by 
his orders, was imprisoned. In consequence of this imprisonment a 
war arose as the younger brothers, and other relatives, of Havana did 
their best to "effect his release; but their efforts were too feeble ; aud 
Karta Vikiya merely sent his son against them, by whom they 
were conquered. Vibhushana, younger brother of Ra'vana, there¬ 
upon went to Pulast’mya (the great rishi), from whom their family 
was descended, and besought his interference. Polast’hya in conse¬ 
quence interceded with Karta Vxhiya, representing that Kama Chan¬ 
dra was appointed to come and kill the said Havana ; on which re¬ 
presentation Havana was released. Subsequently Ivart Viriya 
contemplating the extent of his power, his numerous family, clients and 
dependents, became elated, and greatly vexed the brahmaus. 

(In this place there occurs a chasm in the manuscript.) 

Paraso Rama, being greatly incensed, comforted his mother with 
the assurance that he would go and kill this Kama Viriya, who bad so 
slain his father, (i. e. Jamadaori.) Taking with him the bow which 
lie had received from his preceptor Sobrahmanya (which the latter had 
derived from Inura), he proceeded to Jambvnu . puri, and sent a chal¬ 
lenge before trim, by a messenger, announcing to the tyrant Karta 
Viriya that lie was coming to do deadly battle. Ihe monarch in¬ 
censed prepared to go out to war, by collecting troops aud munitions; 
but his younger brother Sittira Viriya represented that the occasion 
did not call for so much, and that, if permitted, he would proceed to 
meet this enraged brahman. Sittira Viriya was accordingly sent, 
but hi 3 troops were destroyed, amt himself slain. The king hearing of 
this disaster, was again about to proceed when another younger brother 
named Sasiu Mucha, made a representation, os the other brother had 
done; and was, in like manner, sent forth with troops: in figbtiug with 
Par# so Ram a he also fell. The sou of the monarch named Hay A- 
haya now came forward; and, after considerable fighting with Pawasu 
Rama, lie could not conquer, but himself was killed. Tbe monarch 
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distressed; and wondered that a brahman could posse** * > much 
prowess. His wife’s brother named Cam acrotha offered his services, 
and was sent forth at the head of troops. He went to the contest, and, 
after sacrificing his troops, also perished in the combat. Karta Viriya 
now took counsel with his ministers who represented to him that the 
brahman was certainly an incarnation of the divinity ; so that it must 
he useless to attempt resistance; that consequently the proper course 
would be to effect a treaty of peace, when the adversary would become 


a protector. His queen named C a Ruin YA-Dffn' made similar represen¬ 
tations which were disregarded ; as were also the cautions of his other 
advisers. Having already lost his nearest relatives, he disdained to 
crouch, merely for his own life, to a brahman. Sending out mi -rives 
to all his warriors, he assembled them, and putting himself at their 
head he entered his w ar-chariot, and went forth to battle. The contest 
lasted for twenty-one days; when Karta Viriya's people were all slain, 
i arasu Rama now took counsel with Narkda as to the expediency 
of fighting with Karta Viriya, when Narkda observed that the 
adversary was the Chacra> and that specially for the purpose of 
killing the incarnation of that weapon he (P arasu Rama) hail been 
born. Encouraged by this information Parasu Rama came to the 
personal contest. It. continued for seven days; and, at the close, 
when Karta Viiuya was injured and disabled by the arrows which had 
been poured in upon him, Parasu Rama came to close quarters, and 
with his axe chopped off his live hundred arms. Karta Viriya now 
made the last desperate attempt to fall upon, and thereby crush, his 
assailant; but in the attempt Parasu Rama forcibly struck the mo¬ 
narch s head with his hand, and deprived him of life. The whole of 
the celestials witnessing this result greatly lauded Parasu Rama. The 
queen, and the other families of the palace, who had lost their husband* 
iu the battle, were desolated with grief; but Parasu Rama dispatched 
Narkda to them, with the consoling assurance that all things had hap¬ 
pened by superior causation (or by destiny). The whole ot the said 
females burned themselves ou the funeral pile, with the bodies of their 


slain husbands ; and thereby obtained beatification. 

Parasu Rama returned to his mother and announced, that the pre¬ 
existing cause of enmity had been to the fullest degree avenged ; and, 
upon receiving her commands he, in obedience thereto, returned and 
assumed the government of Jnmbuna purr , releasing from prison all tiio 
persons whom the late king had confined therein. While he was pros¬ 
perously ruling there, the whole of the brahmans assembled and repre¬ 
sented to him that on account of the fault, which had a reference to his 
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ho had previously, in promise, made over the whole of tho land 
in free-gift to them (the brahmans), and could not equitably assume 
the reins of government himself. Not to forfeit his voracity he deter* 
mined to act up to his promise ; and relinquishing the whole land to 
them, retired, and built himself u hermitage of branches aud reeds. 
The brahmans however still pestered him ; asking him* if it was right 
to sell jewels, ami other valuables, when he had made over every thing 
to them. Incensed beyond endurance he went away, and besought a 
territory from the sea, which lie received, in accordance with ins re¬ 
quest ; and there he resided. While living there Ram Chanima 
together with SirK his consort, came that way. Parasu R ma 
scolded him for taking the same name, saying, u 1 rni Kama, but if 
you indeed ai v e Kama then bend this bow,” The other Rama did so ; 
but according to this authority (differing from the Rimdyaiiu) it broke. 
Parasu Kama perceiving the strangers strength paid him great, com¬ 
pliments, and then, dismissing him, sent him away to Ayodhyut Paha- 
mj Rama himself continued to reside on the territory which lie had 
acquired. 

O/mrvalion .—The chasm in this manuscript (extending it appears 
to 4i palm-leaves), would in a literary point of view be serious, espe¬ 
cially as the book is a copy of a poem become, as J understand, very 
scarce, and not to be met with elsewhere at Madr> t. 

In the bearing of the half legendary, half historical, subject on the 
leading object of the present researches the deficiency cau be briefly 
supplied from other sources to the following effect. 

The ruhi named Jam a dag m, father of Paha.h; Kama, possessed 
the cow of plenty Umnadhenu or Sari bhi , and by means of this cow on 
the occasion of a certain hunting party, all the suite of Karta Vxhiya 
were satisfied. The monarch, in consequence, considered the posses¬ 
sion of this cow to be an object to him, and asked it of Jama dag .vr 
who refused it, as a matter of course, it beiug the co w of the gods. No 
solicitations or molestations being sufficient to obtain the cow a gift, 
Kasta Yihjya killed Jauauagni, to get at the desired treasure, by 
force. Hence the resentment and vengeance of Parasu Kama. It 
is probable that the nnssing leaves would contain an account of the 
birth of Parasu Rama. Towards the clo*e of the poem, the brah¬ 
mans remind Parasu Ra'ma of the fault concerning bin mother which 
is rather equivocally expressed, but most pi dial'y alludes to the fol¬ 
lowing circumstance. 

Jamadagni’s wife, the mother of Parasu Rama, was named Hr- 
muca; and one day, for a mental transgression of strict conjugal fide- 
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i^y, the father in anger told Para3U Rama to take his axe and cuT'&fl 
hej r head. He obeyed, and out off the head of his mother, near a 
Par‘hen or hamlet of out-caste people, as •well as the heads of some 
of those persons, on their opposing his design. The father approving 
his proceeding, asked what reward he required, when he requested 
that his mother’s body might be re-animated. The father consented 
to his request, having at the same time power to fulfil it, and gave di¬ 
rections to his son ns to the mode in which the head and body should be 
joined together ; promising to re-unite, and re-animate them. In the 
hurry of the moment instead of his mother’s head, Parasu Rama 
applied the head of an ont-caste woman to his mother’s lifeless trunk; 
when the whole became re-animated. It is stated that on this legend 
the Pariars , (or outcastes) found their worship of various local nwwii- 
nn, being none other than ideal forms of the wife of .Jamadagsti, con¬ 
sidered to bo divine as having given birth to an alleged incarnation of 


the divinity. 

I have no doubt, that all the alleged uvatdras of Vishnu shadow 
forth, each one, some great historical event; not always possible to be 
rescued' from the obscurity of fable. The preceding ones seem to 
have had their site out of India, but from Parasu Rama downwards, 
all clearly appear to have occurred within the boundaries of this coun¬ 
try. Hence 1 think the incarnation of Pakasu Rama points to the 
first acquisition of power by the brahmans, after their coining to India 
from the northward of Himalaya. There is however much more con¬ 
nected with the destruction of the Cehetriyas, or aboriginal rulers of 
the land, than can with propriety be founded on so comparatively slight 
an authority as this poem. The whole however will probably come 
under viow ; and it may be safer to advance step by step, than to ha¬ 
zard conclusions without carrying full conviction to the mind of the 
reader. 

It is superfluous for me .to notice the oversights iu this poem, by its 
author, as to dignity and consistency of subject. A weapon reproaches 
its wielder, is «cnt down to the earth for penance, and followed by tho 
offended deity to overcome it there ; and the deity, without toieknow- 
ledge, is in some doubt as to the prudence of attacking its own in¬ 
strument, under so formidable an appearance, until set right by that very 
questionable character, and meddler in all mischief, termed Narerla ; 
to which may be added the existence of a duplicate uvatara, and the 
elder portion not recognizing the younger one. These nod dings of 
intellect are however so common iu iliudu mythology that they must 
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bought strange. It is the inseparable concomitant of falsehood, 
that it carries, within itself, the evidence of its own character. 

In the minor matter which regards the condition of this manuscript, 
it is sufficient to observe* that it is old, and worn away at the edges. 
If complete it might be restored ; but until it can be completed from 
some other copy, it may lie over for the present. The abstract given 
will suffice for every valuable object of these investigations. It it 
briefly mentioned in l>s. Catalogue, Vol. I. p. 33d, and therein term¬ 
ed “ a prose narrative.” 


3 ,—Tanjuvur Churitra or account of Tanjore> No * 122. Counter¬ 
mark 325. 


The book commences with the mention of the appeal of Chandra Sn- 
CURA Panditan to Vijayaoaka, and the sending of Naoama Naya- 
ki,r to repel the invader of the Pundiya kingdom, that is Vira Skoara 
Chula ; whose invasion was thereby nullified, and his own dominions, 
the ancient Chola kingdom, conquered. Over this kingdom Ohrvapa 
Na*aksb was appointed viceroy in consequence of his having married 
Murti-yAmmai* the younger sister of Tirumalamma, the wife of Achy- 
vta drv a-raykr ; this viveroyship being the dower. He built, and im¬ 
proved, various fanes. His son ms Ackyvtapa Natadu. His son 
was Raghu Nath a Nay'ivu. His son was Vjjata Kaohava Naya uv 
who built a new fort at Tunjore, and made many other improvements. 
He built a Mnvtnpn at May urn m (perhaps Wayaviram), he daily fed 
12,000 brahmans, and cat himself afterwards. In a rainy time he was 
advised to cense doing so; but he maintained that bis own household 
could not be allowed to eat, till the brahmans were fed ; and when an en¬ 
tire want of fuel was stated to exist, lie ordered every wooden material 
about his house to betaken down or pulled to pieces in order to supply 
fuel. In three days this supply was exhausted ; he then directed all the 
vestments in the palace to be dipped jt^oU, and mad* use of for fuel. 
At this time a most valuable jewel became missing from the nose of the 
female idol in the Sri-rangham fane, and the head brahman was great¬ 
ly molested, m being suspected of the theft. A brahman woman be¬ 
came possessed; and, speaking in the name of the said goddess, said 
that the jewel would be found in one of the pots used by Vijaya Ra- 
ghava for boiling rice ; where accordingly it was found, to the no small 
joy of the said ruler. In consequence he gave twenty-four thousand 
pagodas to the fane; and, having another image made, the precious 
jewel was put in its nose, and sent in state to the shrine. Ho daily 
went*to that fane, before breakfast, keeping 50 bearers as station-run- 
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carry him. C ho if a Nath a of Madura sent an embassy to demand 
a wife of the family of Vijaya Raghava, which was refused, in anger ; 
and the reason stated to be, that a Tmjore princess married to Tiru- 
wala Savuri, from a simple preference given to her fathers town, so 
hurt the pride of Tirumala Nayak that he pat her to death ; aud the 
Tanjore family then made a vow never in future to give a wife to the 
Madura rulers. The messengers were contemptuously treated. A war 
was the consequence. It interrupted Vijaya Raghava’ , visits to <Vn- 
rangham ; but lie built a lofty hall in Tunfore ; and there, with his face 
towards Sri*rangham } performed his daily ceremonies. The war pro 
cecded to the disadvantage of Vijaya Raghava, because of certain 
incantations, with pumpkins, performed by a brahman, at the request 
of the Trichinopoly king. When the fort of Tanjove \Vas assaulted, 
Vijaya Raghava made preparations for the combustion o! the fe¬ 
males of his palace, lest they should fall into the possession of the adver¬ 
sary. 'I’hat combustion took place ; but not until the crowned queen 
had sens, off a nurse with a young child, four years of age. Vijaya 
Raghava became reconciled to his son Manana ; and the latter fell 
in a personal contest, hand to hand, with the commander of Choka 
Natha’s troops. The ruler Vijaya Raghava personally engaged in 
the contest, and is stated to have requested that miinkctccr’s might not 
fire ou hitu ; as, if he so died, he could not obtain beatitude. lie was 
killed (as he preferred) .by the sword. Ail apparition of himself fully 
attended as usual, came to the gates of Sri-y angham, and demanded 
entrance, which was conceded ; under an idea that he might have made 
peace with the ruler of TVichinopoly . After the usual ceremonies had 
taken place, nothing more was seen of him, and the circumstance being 
reported to Choka Nath a the king, he observed, that it was because 
of his being a very great devotee of the god. He gave prompt orders 
by post for the performance of all funeral ceremonies to the bodies of 
the deceased; and then assumed the whole of the country. He con¬ 
fided the charge of it to Ai.agiiu, the child of the nurse, by whom he 
himself had been reared, being his foster brother. Meantime tlm nurse 
that bad tied with the child of Vijaya Raghava remained at *V<ya- 
patarrx ; the child passing as her own, till it was twelve years of age; 
when Venoana a Niyogi brahman, a Rayasam or secretary of Ra¬ 
ghava, heard of the matter, and went thither to see the child In the 
course of twelve months he assembled about a huudred dependents of 
the late Vijaya Raghava ; aud, taking the nurse and child, proceed¬ 
ed with these, and those dependents, to the Vis tpur padshah where 
they met with a favorable reception, and a promise of aid; bo\ng, how- 
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in waiting- for a short time. In the ii 
fort of Tmjore had been confided, affected airs of indepen* 
dr ncc by writing on terms of equality to Choka Natha ; and when 
re; roved for doing he returne l no answer, Choka Natha was 
deeply displeased ; but restrained, for the time, any expression of anger; 
considering that Alagiiu had strengthened himself aiiH could not be 
assaulted without mature preparation ; under these .^circumstances the 
Mahratta chief approached, Me was sent by the J is a put' padshah, 
with a small force to reduce Alagiiu, which force he increased by 
auxiliaries, derived from his two brothers at Bangalore, and Ginjee . 
Alagiiu went out to meet the invaders, and a pitched battle was fought, 
with considerable numbers engaged ; when 400 Mahratta#, and 500 of 
Alaqiiu’s people fell ; and Alagiiu being quite unable to inspirit his 
people, 1*0 as to maintain the engagement, these fled, without looking 
behind them, till they reached the fort of Tanjore. Thence Alagiri 
sent a supplicatory letter to Choka Natha of Trichinopoly ; but the 
latter guided by pride, and resentment (rather thyn by policy) refused to 
interfere, or send any aid. Eckoji now laid siege to Tanjore and Ven- 
Cana, the aforementioned Viifogi brahman, it seems, w is inside the 
fort, busied in promoting disaffection. The manuscript stales that 
Alagiri finding himself in danger of being arrested, and imprisoned 
in consequence of the machinations of the brahman, fled, with call his 
family and immediate dependents, by night, ami took refuge in Mysore , 
In consequence Eckoji bad the son of Vuaya. Raghava mounted on 
an elephant; and the said son, named Ciip.noa Mala Dash, made a 
public entry into Tanjore . Eckoji committed the ceremonials of his 
being crowned to the Niyogi brahman; and retired to his troops with¬ 
out the walls. The ceremony of crowning took place. Subsequently 
the nurse pointed out the spot, in the palace, where the treasure, ac¬ 
cumulated by the young man’s ancestors, bad Jbeen deposited ; whence 
were taken twenty lacs of pagodas, and dx lacs of pygodas in jewels- 
With this treasure, a portion being reserved for the newly installed king, 
munificent donations were made to Eckoji, and others who bad been 
concerned in the restoration. To defray the expenses incurred by the 
troops, Eckoji received the districts of Comhaconum , AJanarkoil, and 
Popavinasam ; the revenue arising from them to be so applied. It being 
customary for a king to have a Dalavayi , or prime-minister, the gene¬ 
ral voice was in a favor of an appointment of the Niyogi brahman, 
named Vencana to that office, and arrangements to that end were be¬ 
ing made ; when the young man, consulting his nurse, whom be regard¬ 
ed as, his mother, she strongly urged the appointment of the Qhetty (or 
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who had protected them in their distress, and Uiis 
prevailed. The Mi yogi brahman, bitterly disappointed, counselled 
Eckoji to assume the country, which he declined to do. At length, 
however, by repeated solicitation, Eckoji explained to him that by such 
a proceeding ho should incense the padshah, and endanger the lives of 
his father, ana kindred. While engaged in conveying secret informa' 
tion of the state of things to bis kindred, news came of the padshah’s 
death; and Eckoji, being exempt from fear from that quarter, next 
directed his precautions towards Trichmopoly t inquiring if he had to 
anticipate opposition thence. The brahman told him not to fear, but 
simply to come with his troops and he (the brahman) would insure him 
the fort; perhaps without bring a shot. In the fort the brahman busi¬ 
ed himself with magnifying the anger of Eckoji concerning arrears un¬ 
paid ; and on the intelligence of EckojTs troops being in motion the 
panic was wrought up to such a pitch, that the young man fled, and 
thought himself happy in receiving from the polSgar chief of Ariyatur 
assurances of hospitality and protection. Eckoji entered the fort with¬ 
out opposition ; and from that time downwards Eis descendants ruled. 
Their names arc mentioned. The names of the children of Ctu noa 
Mala Dasu, and some of their marriage connexions ore added. They 
received fiefs first from Choka Nath a: and, at a later time, when 
Trichmopoly had been taken by the Mysoreans, these also extended pro¬ 
tection to them. During the time of Tippu sultan the king of Candi 
sent for some of the existing dependents ; married them to his relatives : 
and gave them fiefs in Ceylon . At the time when tho manuscript was 
written, a descendant of Vijaya Raghava was living in the village 
close by the fare of Jambukpsvara. With the mention of this cir¬ 
cumstance and the statement that such is a full account of Tanjore , the 
manuscript ends. 

Remark .—This manuscript i? in a very good state of preservation, 
and by consequence dors not need to be restored. It is historical, and 
valuable. The opening portion very clearly connects the close of the 
Chola dynasty with the commencement of the l ayer's acquisition of that 
country, aud fixes the time to the reign ot AcnY r JXA rayer. I his i * 
an important point gained ; and one which I had not before met with, 
I’he native line of viceroys from Vijayanagara y become princes by the 
fall of that capital, is another acquisition. The other events confirm or 
explain the statement contained in the Teldgtt manuscript, translated 
and published in the second volume of oriental manuscripts, with sime 
variations ; as must always be expected in two distinct, and independent 
narratives of the same events. On the whole, I consider this document 
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, v . 4y an a contribution towards the history of the - anjon 

country during' the whole of the 15th and 16th centuries, and as sueb 
I strongly recommend its full translation. 

Professor Wilson has entered this manuscript in his Descriptive 
Catalogue, Yol, I. p. 310, Art XUL He mentions t^o copies, but I 
have only met with one * and that one is complete. The notice of the 
contents which is given in the catalogue, is entirety wrong; and it it 
do not proceed from a mistake in having classed together two different 
works os two copies merely of the same work, the error is otherwise un¬ 
accountable. With the title of Tanjawur raja Cherilra, the notice 
entirely relates to the viceroys or princes of Madura ; of which the 
account giveu is correct, as far as it proceeds, and must necessarily 
• have been deduced from some other authority ; but it is entirely incor¬ 
rect as any exhibition of the contents of this manuscript I am however 
too sensible of the difficulties attending these researches to consider the 
error as any otherwise than unintentional, and if the native assistants of 
Colonel Mackenzie gave to Professor Wilson so false a representa¬ 
tion of the contents of this manuscript (being moreover Telugu brah¬ 
mans by birth) they alone are inexcusable, 1 had made my own 
abstract before seeking out the document in the catalogue, and com¬ 
paring the two notices. 

4 .— Tanjawur Charitra , (or an account of T^njure y ) A o. 12h 

Countermark 3J6. 

The above is the English title on the cover, and ft Telugu title on 
the other rover is Tanjaumr rnjalu pm vottaram , or an ancient record 
"of the kings of Tanjore. Both these titles are wrong. On a palm-deaf 
inside, the book is entitled “ an ornamented poetical acount of the four 
gates of the fort of Tanjore." This title fully and accurately describes 
the contents. It, contains merely exaggerated descriptions ot the four 
gates ; with such inventions connected therewith, as arc natural to the 
imagination of a native poet. By consequence, whatever may be its 
value as a poem, it is worthless in any historical point of view. ^ > here 
is a very flight deficiency at the end of the first section—(on the first 
gate)—apparently of a few stanzas: for the rest of the manuscript is 
complete; and, 'hough old, yet it is in tolerably good preservation At 
the end there is a short poem appended, containing praises of ViSBSt; 
so nuvph may suffice for this book. 

jy ’ 0 tg t _I do not lind this manuscript entered in the Descriptive 

Catalogue, as a distinct work ; and therefore conjecture, that it must have 
* See the following »Tticle. 
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m classed by mistake as the duplicate copy of the preceding manu* 
script. Indeed I have scarcely any doubt to the contrary. 


&.—Mahyadri Narasimha Chandasv, (or a Treatise on Piosody, dedi¬ 
cated to MaUyadri Nurveimha, a form of Vishnu ,) A T o. 94. Coun¬ 
termark 487- 

This work which attracted my attention from having the word Cha* 
ritra , or history, (erroneously written in English letters for Chandasu) 
on the cover, is by Kavi-Kethani, and treats on the art of Telugu 
poetry ; giving the laws that should guide tho construction of the differ¬ 
ent kinds of metre. It is of some length, in a beautiful hand-writing) 
and in good preservation. The poem is valuable, on the subject to 
which it refers; but does not bear on the leading object of this inves¬ 
tigation. 

Tim work is briefly entered in the Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. I. p. 
353, as a “ Treatise on Telugu prosody, by Lingaya Mantri of 
T.Vy latur” This name probably designates the authors patron. 


Manuscript Book, No, S3. Countermark 787. 

Section 1. — An account of the Chola-r&jas . 

Vavai. Vabzi Aditta Cmolan w as crowned at 16 years of age at 
CaUyur, west of Trichinopoly . Ho confided the government to a 
minister, and occupied himself in the worship of Siva. He fostered 
the Saiva religion. A wild elephaut greatly troubled the country. A 
hundred m*n were sent to take it; arid the elephant, being pursued, 
met in the way an ascetic, bearing a garland of flowers sacred to Siva, 
which it seized and tore: the ascetic greatly incensed killed the 100 
men, with mi axo which he carried, and also the elephant. The Cholu 
king, bearing of the circumstance set out with a force to destroy the 
adversary; but on coming near, and seeing only a devotee of Siva, he 
kept his followers at a distance, and alone approached: he addressed 
the ascetic in tertn<> of great humility. The ascetic was so overcome 
with sorrow at having killed tho elephant and people of so devoted a 
follower of Siva, that he took the king’s sword to kiil himself, which 
the king prevented ; and a dispute ensued, which should kill himself. 
The king because his people and elephant had offended so devoted a 
votary of Siva, or the ascetic, because ho had killed tho elephant 
and people of so exemplary a king. As a child was born to the King 
on that propitious day ( Suba-dina ) the child was called Suba-cholan 
who being installed by the care of his father, ihe latter died after, ruling 
350 years. Scba-choeav married mid came to live at Jambhu f:e$va* 
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■where he ruled 35 years. Some fable follows, about the birth of 
Jamrhukesvaher, the tutelary go<L Tb* bob of Suba-cholan. was 
called Yah* Gunjl Choi.au. He dedicated his wife to the service of 
the god, iu the fane of Jamuiiukksvarrr. He led her to the fane by 
the sight hand, and soon after all her body except the right baud was 
found to have been taken into the image. Vara Gun a, considering 
that he had taken hold of this right hand, earnestly hiquired what cr ime 
he had committed, that he should be so marked. Soon after the hand 
also was drawn in. After some time the god, in the shape of a brah¬ 
man , appeared to the king ; and reproaching him for offering up his 
wife, invited him to make a sacrifice of himself also, which he is stated to 
have done, when he rejoined his wile cn a celestial car, and both acquir¬ 
ed beatitude. He ruled 75 years. Pogkiui Chox.an formed the town 
of Uriyur and ruled therein with great, credit., for 60 ye^rs. By 
the advice of his mantiri (or minister) he engaged in an inroad on the 
Cher a king ; in order to get plunder, with which fanes and brahman 
choultries, might be built, and fame in the world acquired. The 
Cheran repelled the invasion, and tho mantin, who was also general, 
only just escaped with his life; hut, to make it appear as if he had con* 
quered, he brought a hundred skulls and shewed them to the king. 
Among these heads one was discovered to be that of an ascetic, from 
having braided hair; at which circumstance great grid arising and the 
loss of the kingdom being feared, the head was put into a case of gr id. 
A fire being kindled ihe king prepared to commit himself to the flames 
along with the head; but Siva appeared, on his bullock vehicle, and 
told him his devotedness was accepted, that the fault of the war was 
his minister’s, not his, and commanded him to live prosperously. At 
his own request, notwithstanding he was beatified, holding the said skull 
in his hand. Hence his epithet Vugerh Cholun or « the praised/ Kri- 
ha la CuoLAN succeeded, and became accomplished in knowledge. In¬ 


stead of taking one-fifth as his predecessors had done from the cultivators 
he contented himself with one-sixth part. He acquired great ascen¬ 
dancy, and ruled with great equity. By reason of it, the tiger and the 
row rested iu the same shed; the cat and the rat dwelt in the same 
place ; the snake and the frog were like mother and child, (symbolic*!, 
language). Thus his people were without strife, or divisions. Injus¬ 
tice was unknown. Notwithstanding, the king fearing neglect on the 
part of his ministers, or servant*, had a bell erected between two pillars 
in Cue public street, proclaiming that if any one was aggrieved, it was 
only necessary to sound the bell, and the kings attention to the case 
would he given, thus ruled with great prosperity until 64 year j of 
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without the alarm-bell of justice having: been even once rung. 
After bis 64tli year lie had a son born to hiru. He greatly rejoiced 
and distributed gifts, ou having a child born in his old age. Vithi 
Vi pan gam was the name of hia son ; and the usual education was given 
him. About this time an incarnation of various celestials took place in 
the form of a'deoeptive cow. (The description is here translated because 
it may hoofservicv in understanding other symbolical language in other 
books.) u Pa it v ati and Panamrsvarrk on the bullock vehicle, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and the remaining 63 crores of deities, the 48 thousand ns his, 
the usuras, th mahd .metis (female powers of gods), setting out from 
CaiUtsa , came down to be incarnate on earth, in the following form. The 
four Vedas became the four legs ; Brahma and Vishnu, the two horns; 
the sun and moon, the two eyes ; the Vindhya mountain formed the 
body j (‘Pant- Sucti) the female energy of the supreme Brahm (or first 
cause) became the abdomen; D'herma Devati (the goddess of the air) 
became the udder; the svd-loca, thm svd~mib(t, the sva-ruba, il\e svar 
vchiyam (four degrees of beatitude) became the four teats. Vayavi; 
(god of wind) became the tail; the atmosphere facasamj became the 
two ears; Lacshmi became the womb ; the sea became the urine ; the 
eight serpents (at the eight points of the compass) became the intestines ; 
wisdom, was the milk ; thus deceptively (or symbolically) a cow was 
formed, and Yam a (death) was its calf.” This description is vpiite 
sufficient to prepare for symbol, and exaggeration, in the* incident to be 
narrated. This cow, with its calf, went from the fane of Tty agar a 
Swami to bathe and, when returning by a certain street, the king’s son 
Vithi Vidangam was making a public procession. The cow and calf 
became separated in the crowd, and the calf, being bewildered, got 
under the chariot of the king’s son, and was run over by the wheels, being 
thereby cut iu two. The king’s son was greatly alarmed, and meditat¬ 
ed on TiyaoA'Ka ft, (a name, of Siva iu the form worshipped at liruva- 
rnr.) The cow went all over the town seeking for the calf, and on 
finding its remains, put both halves together, and sought to give it 
milk. As it would uot receive any, the cow arose and wept tears. 
The alarm of the king’s son continued. The cow went, to the justice 
alarm bell and rung it, on the hearing of which the king Kkiuaga 
Cholan swooned. , On recovering he directed his minister to go and 
see what 'was amiss. The grief of the king, and of his wife the young 
man’s mother, is described at length. The wife suggested as a remedy 
that she would g<p and fall under the chariot wheels, and be cut in two 
by them, as an expiation of the crime. But the king determined that 
the son himself however precious to them, must in that same manner 
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[a th* expiation. In consequence bo summoned a ball of audi- 
uud tlierciu formally eounniss oned his minister to go and sea 
so rendered. The minister set out in state ; and. on informing 


the young man of his orders the youug man gave his consent The 
minister was in a sad dilemma, regretting on the one hand to kill so in¬ 
tellectual a young man, and bring on himself the guilt of blood* 
shedding, and on the other fearing punishment fi ana the king, if he 
disobeyed orders. To extricate himself from the difficulty Iu* slew him¬ 
self with his own sword. The kings son being astonished continued 
Ins meditation on Piyiigarur ; expecting some further interposition iu 
his behalf. The king was embarrassed at the double accumulation of 
evil. His w^fe blamed him for not listening to her first suggestion. 
The king rejected it as not good ; aud appointed the minister s son to 
succeed to the crown. The king* set out, surrounded by a multitude 
of deeply-grieving people, till he camo to his son at l iVuoutfwr. Iho 
son remonstrated on the advantage that was about to be given to envi¬ 
ous neighbours) such as the Pandiyan and the Che ran* Hut the king 

considering that, if he did not sacrifice his son, there would be no rain, 
and no crops, ordered the chariot to move on, which ran over the young 
man, when prostrate on the ground and cut him into two pieces The 
people greatly rejoiced at the spectacle. The two pieces of the kings 
son were presented before iho cow to its great joy ; and the crime of 
slaying the calf was expiated. The king next considered that he had 
now to expiate the sin of having occasioned the death ot his minister. 
He accordingly was about to strike himself when the aforesaid Trimi/mti 
avid other gods, composing the illusive cow, staved his arm; and at the 
same time, raised to life again the minister and the kings son. ihe 
son was installed under the title of But pal\ ( holam. 1 he gods 
decreed that the old king, as a reward, should have the pleasure of 
seeing his son rule with himself. Afterwards without being exposed 
to the pain of any future birth, the king (for hi* merit), the king’s wife, 
and the minister also, received final beatitude. On account of his long 
reign, distinguished by so many virtues, the gods ordered him to be 
commemorated b) the title of Kribala Cho/u, or *• the gracious ruler: 
he ruled eighty years. 

B ho'pal a Chola, being crowned when sixteen year of age, ami 
having married when twenty-five years old, exceeded his father in bene¬ 
ficence, and prosperously governed. In a hunting excursion he dis¬ 
covered a large chasm which consumed and wasted the water of the 
Careri river. He directed a great many men to be employed to fill it 
up ; all their efforts to fill it up were unavailing. Though much money 
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expended and every possible met hod taken, yet the cliasm still swal¬ 
lowed up the Caveri as before. The king resided eight years in the 
neighbourhood ; the better to superintend the work. A rishi, liviug near, 
told the king, that his labour was hi vain, seeing that for some cause the 
chacra of Vishnu had entered the earth there, and by consequence- the 
remedy was that either some enlightened kiug, or else some virtuous 
riM (or ascetic), must, enter the chasm, and be seated beneath on the 
eheura , when the gulph would close. The king took leave and returned 
to his town ; where ho assembled his council and declared what her 
learned. After many donations, ho proceeded in state, with the intention 
of casting himself into the chasm. The minister told the rishi, that if 
the kmg plunged into it, the same would be dishonor ; j^ut that if he 
(the rishi J entered, it would be to him lasting fame. The rishi accord¬ 
ingly entered the chasm which immediately closed. A fane was built on 
the spot called Tir uvula anchur , (or the sacred whirlpool turning to the 
right hand.) The king and his suite returned to the palace; where he 
prosperously ruled, but the Caveri now did damage, by overflowing its 
biinks; and the kiug wont to the wilderness, and did penance six years, 
on that account; when Siva, sent a shower of mud, which raised the 
embankment, and kept the river within its proper channel. 

A certain chief by the favor of Uanoa Sva.mi (Vishnu) built the 
fane of Sri Jinnga, with the spoils which he had plundered from the 
people even to the extent of snatching away the tali, or sacred token of 
marriage. Many laborers were employed, and a great balance remain¬ 
ed due to them, which the said chief had not the power to defray, lie 
in consequence inveigled them all into a boat, promising to pay them 
in the middle of a branch of the Careri ; and, when there, he upset the 
boat, and they all perished ; but ns this was a sacrifice to Uanoa 8vamt, 
all the laborers so sacrificed obtained beatification. Hence the spot ac¬ 
quired the name of Colidarn (corrupted into Coleroon *). 

The king, expending a great deal of money, had the Caveri conduct¬ 
ed to the westw ard of Combaconum , and opened channels for irrigatiou 
to a gremt. extent around ; effecting a communication between the Caveri 
hud Coleroon rivers. Of the additional produce so obtained, he took 
l-0th, and f:ave the rest to the people. At Combaronumhe built many 
fanes and prosperously ruled. His reign lasted 70 years. He had no 
Bon; but bis wife was three months pregnant* The Pcndlyan took ad¬ 
vantage of this time to attack the kingdom, and the aforesaid Chola 
k ; ng being worsted, took refuge with Cumbhesvarer, and did penance in 

• This is a current tradition as to the origin of the name of the Coleroon t the 
Waning of Cotuium is ** tho place of slaughter.” 
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shrine sacred tc him; and alter a time, he obtained beatification. 


As be had done so much benefit to the country iu the embankment of 
the river he was called Caki Can da Cholan. 


APPENDIX. 

The Chela raj is were so called because of their being of the solar 
race. (The derivation of Choi a, from Stm/a % is not clear.) 

Uttunga Cholan ; Kulottunga Cholan ; Tirunmdi Cholan ; Aruntapa 
Cholan; Rajendra Cholan ; Manm Ithi Cholan ; Ala peranta Cholan; 
Vara-gun a Cholan ; Ala peranta Cholan ; Arilom kadumai kondai Cho- 
Jan ; Anatana Cholan ; Cadu-vetti Cholan. 

Another lit of the Chola princes is given, with the explanation of the 
names ; and shewing three different names sometimes given to the same 
individual. The period of reign, iu all, is too great . There were in all 
23 kings of this race it is said. After Cam Car a Chola the race 
ceased. 

Jtemarfc .—Tho preceding paper is of importance in many points of 
vHv ; and the origin of the fane at. Seringlmnx, as heroin stated, needs 
to be compared with other documents, 

Section 2.— Discourse between a Tiger and a Cow . 

This account is either a mere fable, or else a symbolical account of 
some transaction occurring near Conjeverdm ; in which a cow seised by 
a tiger pleaded for a loan of life, on certain reasons ulleged, promising to 
return on a fixed day. The tiger gavo the required leave, and the cow 
punctually returned. 

The section is incomplete; and since it professes to be translated 
from the Tamil, which original work, if I mistake not, is found in the 
collection, any consideration of it tnv he deferred till that work comes 
under notice. This fragment, to the best oi my judgment, is useless. 

Section 3 .—Abridged account of Isvara, Vishnu and Brahma. 

This paper contains a description of the divisions, and residents, with¬ 
in the regions of 1 titcont Aa and A ailasa, similar or the same, (differ¬ 
ence of language being excepted,) to the Tamil manuscript translated 
and printed in Or. Hist. MSS. rol. 2. App. B. Any further notice of 
it here is, by consequence, superfluous. 

Section 4. Account of the temples if Can chi or C&njeveram. 

The legend of the place, as collec ted by Caveut Vencata Boars a. 
It was a chosen place by Siva. 1’ahvati shaded the sun and the moon, 
being the eyes of Siva ; by reason of which darkness covered the earth; 
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: -ornTto blot c it the fault so committed, Pahvati came down to do pe* 
nance under a mango-tree, at that place. Siva sent various rivers* the 
origin of which are mythologically stated. 

Vis vac aunt A built a temple; and after many intermediate matters 
(which however are not stated) in the time of Chibhna rayer, ev ?n as 
he had rebuilt many other temples so he rebuilt the fane of Ecambcir* 
is vara* There ate other mythological or panranic statements oi the 
foundations of other places, based on fables concerning Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva. At a later period there is mention of four towns around, to 
which roads led from Conjcveram; that is first, Muhabulipuram ; second, 
Oevalapurnm to the south ; third, Virinchipuram* and fourth, Narra- 
y<\nnpuvniH} (first, Vuhhnuva ; second, Saiva; third, S/iiuo j tourtb, 
Vaishnvxa,) 

Vishnu born as Narkda. introduced the JBfiuddhn system, to expiate 
which fault, he wae required to do penance at C oftjeveruin. i he Juinns 
spread through the country, ami had a settlement, near Conjeveram* 
Sancarackauya came thither, and overcoming the Jaincs in disputa¬ 
tion re-established the Hindu religion, according to his own tenets. 
There is still however a small town near*, called Canchi of the Jaincs. 


Another existing evidence of the ancient prevalence of the Jainct system 
at this place is, that in the walls and edifices, built by Cbishiia rayer, 
images of the Jaina system are wrought in with the other workmanship. 

Brahma performed a great sacrifice at one ot the sacred hills at Con- 
jev & ram , in the fire of which Vishnu, as Vakada raja, was born; (being 
the form of Vishnu worshipped in the Vahhnava fane at Conjeveram .) 
The elephant of Vishnu gathering lotus-flowers from the tank, had its 
legs bitten off by an alligator; and Vishnu slew the alligator with his 
shacra : (an event commemorated in processions by carrying round toe 
image of an elephant without legs.) Notice of tho different vahanae 
or vehicles, used for the processions of the image of Vishnu, at the 
great annual festival in the month of May. 

Notice of the t wages within the Saiva fane of Ekambesvara. 

The origin of the place is lost in the remoteness of very ancient time. 
The image of Cama'cshi was originally of clay. Three towe rs and the 
inner shrine were constructed by Trivambaca Rayalu. In one shrine 
there is an emblem of Siva at which Rama (Chandra) performed 
homage, in order to expiate the sin of killing the raeshasas of the coun¬ 
try. There is alsp an image of Fkrcmal (Vishnu) to commemoi do 
the cure of Siva, (after swallowing poison with tho amrita in the f’ur- 
ma avataro.) Brief mention of ojjper images connected with similar 
legends. A repetition of the fable connected with the mango-tree, men- 
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wd at the beginning; Some porches and shrines were built by Ten- 
AGABA-PiLLAtof Tanjore. Other notices of differentl ocalities of the 
fane. The hall of a thousand pillars is built over the place where waa 
the pit in which Brahma performed his great sacrifice; there is a sacred 
pooljn the midst. In the Baruta Cmdnm t or continent south of Mount 
Him&laya there are one thousand and eight fanes; of these one hundred 
and eight are special, and of these latter twenty-eight Are wi*hin the dis¬ 
trict of Coajcvtram. The names of these twenty-eight fanes are given* 
Next is given a specification of sacred pools (tirt'has) connected with 
the said fanes. 


Notice of the Aon men -ko vi /, or fane of the local goddess. 

The shrim was built by Via a drva maha raja. A tower was built 
on the south side by Pallala Ra yudu. To the west of the goddess' 
shrine there is an image of Sancarauhahya, also of Durvasa riejii. 
Tiiere is a golden image of Camacsiu, termed bangara (the golden). 
An image of Santan a Ganapatt paid homage toby the childless, who 
desire to have children : other minute details. Just before ‘.he spot, ou 
which the image of G'amacshi is placed there is a chasm, hollow, or 
cavern, in the earth. Sancau^chahya is traditionally stated to have 
concealed the image therein for greater safety ; and it is popularly re¬ 
ported that the original Camacsiu is still hidden therein. 


Detail of worldly power. 

The names of a few monarchs art; given, coming down to the latter 
rayera, and Gajapatis . Lengthened periods ore ascribed to the earlier 
rulers (gathered from the Puranas), but nothing is given thut can add 
to or correct other information, on these subjects. 


Jdulers at Conjeveram . 

Buda-linoa-paiya. Ali Murad Kiian. 

Julu pwuar Khan (i. e. Davud Khan. 

Zulpkcar Kuan.) Sadulla Khan. 

Here the writer is more at home ; a notice is given of the events con¬ 
nected with the Muhammadans of Vellore and Arcot , through the 
wars in the Carnatic, and down to the settled rule of Mum ammbd Ali. 
It is brief considering the multiplicity of the transactions; but may have 
its merit, as a testimony written from tradition, neat the time and place 
of the events recorded, and by a native, acquainted with native opinions. 

Cdnchi Mahat/nyam. 

Another brief version of the legend noticed at the commencement. 
That is to say Parvatz shaded both eyes of Siva which produced dark- 
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^-'hess over the world, and troubled both gods and men. As a 

ment for this (i legerete” Parvati was sentenced to become Cali, 
and then to go down to earth to do penance, which took place at Con - 
jeueratn. After acquiring merit by that penance, in which her form 
included several rivers, Siva asked what gift she required, am}, the 
reply was, that he would come and marry her at that place. To this 
request he consented; and, when he came, he was accompanied by 
Brahma and Vishnu ; the former of whom performed a great sacrifice. 
Sarasvati and Laosumi were born from the eye of Parvati ; and the 
marriage between Brahma and Vishnu and their consorts was celebrat¬ 
ed at the same time, as the marriage of Siva and Parvati. The place 
hence acquired great celebrity. The rishU> who were present at the 
ceremony, each one established an emblem of Siva bearing his own 
name; and on the eight points of the compass, there are eight Duvpas, 
as guardians. There is also specially a fane of 13h(iirava> a ferocious 
form of Siva. 

Remark .—Any information connected with Conjeveram acquires 
importance from the celebrity of the place, and its great influence as a 
metropolis of idolatry The legend of Tahyat* shading the eyes of 
Siva if? pauranical ; but I think it deserves special notice, though per¬ 
haps not in this place. If I understand the import aright it designates , 
something differing from any eclipse ; but I would wish to examine the 
subject in connexion with other records before offering any opinion. 
The circumstances concerning the Jainas tend to elucidate some parts 
of the Chola patayam, and it would seem as if Sahcaracharta were 
the Saiva teacher therein referred to. The antiquity of the structures 
at Conjeveram cannot be great, since they are posterior to the time of 
Sancakacharta ; but that the place had some little note under early 
Chola kings, before tho ascendancy of the Jain as, seems conjecturally 
probable*. 

This paper has been restored from small writing, and pale ink, to a 
more permanent form. 

Section 5.— Account of the Setnpatis or feudatory chiefs at Ramnad . 

This section was before restored in Vo!. I., for reasons stated in the 
accompanying abstract then given. See 1st Report. Art. B. 

• The king of Kdnchipura is mentioned in the Samudragupta inscription 
at AlhMad as Kanchiyata VUhnu,— that being the title of tUo race then ruling 
there-—d. P. 




Account of Vencata-g\ri in Telingan x. 

Book, No. 49. Countermark 739. 

Section 8 .—Account of the VeUug6tw6i.ru , descendants of the Vencata - 
giri rdja, with nn account of Vencata-giri in Telingana. 

Stanza. The Velma race were born from the feet of Vishnu. 

1ft the village of Anamnnagal a son of Sdisyur Pfafctj Rrodi of the 
tribe of AnumnganiUy with his servants named Rksan, when ploughing 
a waste piece of land, discovered a hidden treasure hnd an aerial voice 
was heard, telling the master (Srifcvi-KKOi/i ), that if he offered a human 
sacrifice He might safely take possession of it. While in great doubt, 
his servant Rksan voluntarily offered to become the sacrifice, on con¬ 
dition that the Keddi should engage on behalf of himself and of his 
posterity, that he and they would take the cognomen of Rica vla, and 
always marry the first wife from out of his (Rksan’s) pariah tribe. To 
these conditions the Rkddi assented; and, offering his servant in sacri¬ 
fice to Bhaihava, took possession of the treasure. At a subsequent 
period while surveying his now very extensive fields, a storm came on, 
and while he stood under a tree a thunderbolt descended close to him, 
which he took up without fear, and then the hamadryad of the tree 
appeared to him, and made him great promises for the future. Two of 
his inferior workmen had taken refuge under the same tree, md unseen 
by him, had seen and heard what passed; the report of w hich they 
carried to the village, where it was much talked of; and at length 
reached the oars of the Oampath or prince of the country, who sent 
for Sium-KiroDr, and after flattering distinction gave him certain ban¬ 
ners, and ennobled him as feudal lord of a country producing a lac 
annually. He also received the title of Vilfala marri JBttdfa Rdvu. 
From the IWtdla, or hamadryad , before mentioned he also, received 
certain immunities of a super-human order. 

2. He had three sons, named respectively Dam a Nayadu, Prasa- 
ditya Nava ou, and Riiora Navadu. Two were much distinguished. 
Dama Navadu, the eldest, by skill in the use of the sword, by great 
advantages obtained over others, and the acquisition of wealth and ho¬ 
nors. The second Prasaditya was an officer of authority under Ga- 
navatx Dkva Ratall ; and had a hand in the circumstances of the 
succession after his death, whereby the royal authority at Or tig anti 
devolved on Pratapa Kudka. 

3. The aforesaid Dam Nayadu was the head of his race. Two 
of his many sons, by name Vknnama Nayadu and Sadbi Nayadu, 
were most distinguished 

4. Vbxnax a Nayadu became head of the rare. His son was Ym- 
adacha Nayadu who, with his cousin, son of Sadbi Nayadu, were 
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iessful in their incursion against neighbouring places, extending to 
Cauchi , ami to the Pandiya kings. The Mussulmans are also men* 
tioned as beaten in defence of another chieftain. The son of Vknnama 
named Singama Nayadu, became bead of the race, and was slain 
before the fort of JalH pulle. 

5. His tw*V'sons Anufota Nayadu mid Madam Nayadu assem¬ 
bled a great force and overcoming all enemies, carried their power to 
an increased extent, adding to the fame of their race, and distinguish¬ 
ing themselves by donations to the brahmins. An extravagant account 
is given of the number of rajas conquered by them, the Chalukyas being 
among the rest, and also the forces of the Gujeruti raja. The two 
chiefs Anufota and Mad A a divided the country into two parts, aud 
ruled in distinct towns, each quo over his portion ; the first in Rajakondu 
and the second in Devuhonda. 

6. The son of Macho named Pkddu Veda Gnu Nay ado, added to 
former conquests, and acquired additional trophies. 

7. Pit on a Veda Gi hi Nayadi; had two son-., named Rama Chan¬ 
dra and Com aba Ma'oha Nayadu, who made some conquests. 

8 The sons of C Umar a Maohu were Chinn a Veda Giri N. 
anil Ltngama N. The father was slain by another chief, and Lingam a 
N. slew him in return, who also overcame some others, 

9. Lingama Nayadu' s son was Puavata Nayadu whose sou was 
In NOAM a Nayadu. 

10. The race is carried forward, through a few other names. 

] 1, Some strifes of neighbouring feudal lords. 

12. Records assistance rendered to the rayer in suppressing some 
opposers at Channapatnam. 

13. Sinoama Nayadu was versed in learning. 

14. Diwma Nay ada is said to have conquered the Gujerat, Choia 
and Pandiya rajas. 

15. Dhuhma Nayadu conveyed to bis posterity the title of Itavu- 
raru. 


16. be succession of the race is earned on down to 28 Vhncatadri 
Nayadu, who ruled at Vencata-giri , and in his time the name of tie 
Vencata-giri kingdom originated. The name of that place from books 
and inscriptions is found to have been Kul tnnli, from the name of a 
local goddess worshipped by a few cottagers. One named Gobari 
Bukha rfcja had built a fort and resided there; he was driven away by 
V.'Incatadr! who took possession, changed the name of the Sacti y and 
caused it to bear tne name of Vencatt?~giri y from Vishnu worshipped at 
Vencata-challa (Tripetty), distant four amuda or kadums ( 40 miles). 
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was Rwapa Nayadu who succeeded to the government, 29 
down to dl. Some other names down to Yasama Nava do, and Sin.. 
o ama Nayadu, by whom a great battle was fought with other opposing 
chiefs in a plain n<»ar Utvu Melur, in which they gained a victory, Sal. 
Sac, 1523, (reference to another book called Satatuulictf, No. 8,) its 
substance given here. (The scene was in the Tamil Country, Madu 
vantaca , being mentioned as near the place of combat.) The Muham¬ 
madans were mingled up in the affair, in connection with Ginjea and 
Vellore. Down to 34 many details are given, too complex for abstract* 
ing, among which it appears that the VelUgotkaru were driven, from 
their native district by the Muhammadans, who took it into possession i 
that Vencatu~giri was a part only of the Chandra-giri kingdom ; that 
the Muhammadans acquired an ascendancy* and that certain cruelties 
were attendant on Zulfbkar Khan's incursion into the Carnatic, that 
Vencata~gwi was assumed into possession by them, but by solicita¬ 
tions at the court of Golconda , a restitution of this and some other 
districts was made, on condition of paying tribute. Certain grants as 
made by persons holding privileges under Aurungz&ue, are mentioned 
in the manuscript as deduced from inscriptions, one of the dates is 
1618 Sal. Sac. (A. D. 1696). 

35. Some other names, and date of a grant by Pkdda Yasama 
Nayadu in S. S, 1620, with him the line of Viptu/aoriVAKi ceased, 
and the race was transferred to adopted children. 

36, 37. Gome other details ; an invasion of Muhammadans from 
Arcot who plundered and burnt, and in the disturbance many records 
perished; when the invasion had swept by Cumara YaSama Nayadu 
again resumed possession. 

38. Bangaku Yasama Nayadu (the present raja), hi • agent Sbthu 
Raykn went to Madrae and procured an intervention of the Company’s 
troops to confirm him in his authority. Details of Pt udana and Su¬ 
brahmanyan the agent of Banqaru Yasama Nayadu, leading to an 
awful tragedy. Pkddana had accused Subrahmanyan in the CUittur 
court of tiring a village, and Subrahmanyan told him that in conse¬ 
quence he would have him carried out by the legs dead, like a dog. In 
prosecution of his design, he constructed a variety of annoyances, and 
got up a suit in the zillah court; Fkddana when summoned refused 
to appear. When an attempt was made to seize and sell his house, be 
forcibly ejected the officer of the court ; in consequence a summons was 
sent by the hands of a captain of sepoys with a company under his 
command. Pbddana not knowing the English customs, and from the 
high spirit of the Velmavar y had prepared his house so as to hav» nil 
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^Mjrates killed* and the house set on fire. On the captain making' 
the demand of his appearance at the court to plead, he went inside and 
shut the door, but losing heart to transact all the tragedy, it was ma¬ 
naged in part by a servant. The result was the murder of ah t he inmates 
Peddana included. The door was then thrown open. The officer 
grieved went /away, and left the disposing of the bodies with Banoaru 
Yasama and So 9 it as? man van ; who, as they passed, spat on them, ai d 
had them carried out heels uppermost as dogs are carried, and then not 
buried, but merely covered with a little earth, exposed to beasts and 
birds. Tim Chittur court had an examination of the outdoor servants 
but no guilt attached to them. The manuscript leaves off without any 
mention of the death of Subrahmanyan which is otherwise known to 
have since occurred by a cancer on his back dowly and with extreme 
torture. Bangaru Yasama is said to be still alive. 

Remark preceding abstract is not much more than an index. 

A truncation of the entire manuscript may be made by me another 
time. A notice of the manuscript is entered in the Des. Catal. Vol. I. 
p. U06. It is more than usually correct as far as it goes, and will be 
found in most of the leading points to harmonize with the foregoing 
outline. 

D. MAHRATTA. 


1. A roll of country paper, without tide, mark or number. 

The contents of this roll consist of copies of three letters addressed 
by Ra qo Natha Yadava to Nana Farnis relative to a disputed suc¬ 
cession to the throne at Poonnh. In answer to communications from 
N ana Farnip, (the minister of state,) his correspondent Raoonautii 
gives him details of the strength and munitions of the subordinate rajas 
aud chiefs, the Nagpore raja, and the Giicovar , or raja oi Gujerat , 
being among the number. Various details are added as to battles, and 
connected circumstances. The letters are written in the midst of the 
circumstances which they describe; and might be of use to a historian 
engaged in narrating the events of that particular period, comparatively 
recent, but they are too minute, and local, to admit of abstract, Which 
besides does not appear needful, since a brief index pointiug to the ex¬ 
istence of such correspondence may here very well suffice. 

The roll attracted attention from its decayed and injured condition- 
A little trouble being sufficient to put it into a permanent form it was 
restored; for papers of such a sort may acquire ;in additional value 
with time. 

2. Another roll, a little larger iu size was found on examination to 
have been filled with statistical details, concerning the boundaries, pro- 
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similar matters, of the Pmahwa’s dominions, of 
which Ponnah was the capital. But being’ torn, damaged, transposed 
and in part lost, any attempt to restore it was given up ; and the loss 
probably is not of any consequence. 

•3. ^ Copy of an ancient record of tho rulers of Chandra-giri, 

Manuso ipt Book, No, 45. Countermark 735. 

ThU hook on examination proved to be an interesting (though very 
brief) chronicle of the Yudava race, which formed one of the early 
dynasties of rulers in this country. 

The record is said to have been extracted from all the documents in 
the fori, of Cri sHna rayer, relative to the rayer dynasty. 

Tho commencement of the Yadova dynasty is dated from Sal* Sac. 
731, (A. D. 808-9,) beginning with Srikangha Yajmva Havana, and 
the dynasty is continued downwards to the foundation of the i'Jt t. concern¬ 
ing which there is a little, apparently fabulous, matter. The fort was 
first called Deya JDurgam, byY adava Rayalu, in Sal. Sac. 929, (A. D. 
1007*8 ) At a latter period one of its rulers meditated an invasion of 
Yijayohagara, but abandoned las intention on discovering the power 
and resources of Crisuna rayer. The conquests of the latter are brief¬ 
ly alluded to ; and the circumstance of the Gajaputi prince, giving his 
daughter to Crishna rayer to cement a treaty of peace with him, is men¬ 
tioned. The date of Crisuna rayer’s death is fixed on the 8th of 
Cartikcya month, Sal. Sac. 1452, (19th or 20th Nova m her, 1531.) 
In all twenty-seven princes of the Yudava race ruled, during 339 years, 
(an average of 12£ years to each.) The name of Dry a Ihtrga was 
changed to Chandra-gbi , by one of the race, for reasons specified. The 
•country came under Muhammadan rule in Sal. Sac. 1587, (A. D. 

1065*0.) The names of these rulers are given : they governed, in all 
during ninety-five year 

There follows a descriptive mention of the fanes, and other sacerdotal 
buildings erected, or endowed, by tho different rulers of this dynasty ; 
Tripetiy being the principal one. 

Remark .— This document claims a full translation. It possesses 
considerable internal evidences of authenticity ; and its evidence in his¬ 
tory i» required. The book is damaged though to a less degree than 
many in this collection. [Jb vQ Aid 
Preserved, pending its full ti, •;#' 

# 
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E. SANSKRIT. 

Palm-leaf Booh, JVb, 17. ( rant ha Character, 

f "PI/ of an Inscription OH copper of Sadd Siva Mahd r/n/er. 

Recapitulation of the lunar race, down to Yavati; of whose line 
Uvaba Raven was born. Narasa Rav«*Timi«a« Nabasjmms ^avbn 
' «A Nababj ma Uaycn, Crmhna Ravcii, Achvuta Paver ; the two 
latter were half brothers, sons of Viba Nahasimma Raver, by different 
mothers: (here some letters are lost or loft out, so that there is no 
intelligible meaning ;) Saim,wa Eaten. 1 u his time the inscription was 
recorded, Sal. Sac. 1478, in the Nala year, in Mangora month, on Sun¬ 
day, a new moon day, and eclipse. At which time, peculiarly adapted 
to religious donations, certain lands and numerous villages were given 
by the rayer, being then in the shrine of Vitalesvara Svami, on the 
banks of the Tmgabhadra river, to Ramannjdclidrya at Sri Peratnbur, 
ho. different villages and lauds being in the neighbourhood of that place. 
1’he usual sloca at the close is not given, a leaf perhaps being wanting. 

Kr,u -— lt i* doubtful whether the donation was to Ramanuja, in 
his life time,' or to a shrine first established liy him; the latter from 
dates, and att endant circumstances, seems to be most probable. 

Conclusion . 

My report for the three months inclusive from the beginning of Octo¬ 
ber to the end of December, 1887, here finishes. It may perhaps 
appear, that the abstracts, herein given, offer results of considerable 
importance. It is however superfluous to add any further observation* 
to those already given, at each step of the investigation. 

Madias, December 31.vi?, 1837. 
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